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FOREWORD 


The present study derives from my doctoral dissertation which I wrote 
under the direction of Professor Vsevolod M. Setschkareff and Professor 
Roman O. Jakobson. 

I thankfully remember Professor Setschkareff’s expert advice and un- 
ceasing encouragement. 

I express my respectful gratitude to Professor Jakobson, a gratitude 
that goes beyond what mere bibliographical references might convey. 

IT extend my cordial thanks to Professor Francis W. Cleaves of Harvard 
for his thoughtful editorial observations. 

While writing the final manuscript for publication I had the benefit of 
the help of Professor Leon I. Twarog, Chairman of the Slavic Depart- 
ment, The Ohio State University, which I thankfully acknowledge. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The transliteration system used in this study is the following: a, b, v, g, 
die CaZzAz iii kal min 0, pi. ryesytyuyisxec crs, oC. my Cae sila: 
It is the transliteration system used in The Slavic and East European 
Journal (vid. The Slavic and East European Journal, Spring 1962, vol. VI, 
Number 1, p. 98). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The challenge confronting the investigator in this study is twofold: on 
the one hand, he should adopt toward the topic an attitude sufficiently 
general to view the Serapion Brotherhood as a literary group sharing a 
common belief and observing a common practice; on the other hand, he 
should preserve an attitude sufficiently particular in order to understand 
the literary idiosyncrasies characterizing the Serapion Brothers indi- 
vidually. 

To make the study exhaustive would be the ideal aim. However, it 
appears unlikely that such a broad subject can be exhaustively treated 
within the framework of this inquiry. Under the given circumstances, I 
think it more convenient to attempt to find out significant features and 
patterns. 

I have chosen to circumscribe the topic insofar as the genre is con- 
cerned: I concern myself with the Serapion Brothers’ works of prose 
fiction primarily, i.e., short stories, tales and novels. Therefore I have 
eliminated from my study the Serapion Brothers’ verse works — namely 
those of Nikolaj Tixonov, Elizaveta Polonskaja, Vladimir Pozner — and 
the drama, i.e., Lev Lunc’s plays. Even in discussing the Serapion 
Brothers’ works of prose fiction, I find it necessary to be selective and to 
focus my attention on those works that seem particularly significant. 

A similar effort rigorously to circumscribe the topic in time seems less 
necessary. The young writers who joined the Serapion Brotherhood had 
met for the first time on the Ist of February 1921.1 The year 1929, when 
the RAPP headed by the notorious Leopol’d Averbax assumed dictator- 
ship over writers, marked the debasement of the intrinsic value of literary 
‘creation. It was the time of the advent of the “literature of fact”, when 
writers, penned up in “artistic brigades”, had to contribute their mite of 


1 Mix. Slonimskij, “Serapionovy Brat’ja o sebe”, Literaturnye Zapiski, 3 (Aug. 1, 
1922), p. 25. (On the front page of section 2 of the same issue there is a photograph 
of the Serapion Brothers.) 
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ink to the furtherance of the Five-Year Plan.? So, these two years 
— 1921 and 1929 — form landmarks significant for my purpose. However, 
within these relative limits, it would be hardly practicable to procede in 
a strict chronological sequence. 


No effort has been made to engage in any biographical research. Un" 
fortunately, under the present circumstances, personal interviews with 
the former Serapion Brothers have turned out to be impracticable. It is 
my conviction that literary scholarship is the study of the literary text 
primarily. Therefore less interest has been taken in purely biographical 
research. We must see to the most urgent things first. 

In order to furnish the essential biographical data, let me merely cite 
three passages dealing with the history of the Serapion Brotherhood. 
These passages come from V. Sklovskij’s Sentimental’noe puteSestvie, 
K. Fedin’s Gor’kij sredi nas and V. Pozner’s Littérature russe. 


At mid-winter the “Serapion Brothers” made their appearance on the ground 
floor. Their origin is as follows: Ev. Zamjatin was lecturing in the studio of 
the “House of Arts”. He lectured simply, but about craftsmanship; he taught 
how to write prose. 

Of students he had rather many, among them Nikolaj Nikitin and Mixail 
Zoscenko. Nikitin was of small stature, he was blond, we called him a “man 
of counselor-at-law’s enthusiasm”. This with reference to his domestic affairs. 
He is under the influence of Zamjatin. He leans on his [i.e., Zamjatin’s, H.O.] 
right shoulder. But he writes not in imitation of him but in a more complicated 
manner. ZosScenko is black-haired and quiet. He is handsome in person. In 
war he had been poisoned by gases; he has a heart disease. That’s what makes 
him quiet. He is a man who is not self-confident; he never knows how he will 
write next? He began to write well already after the studio at the “Serapions”. 
His Stories by Nazar Il’ié, Mr. Sinebrjuxov are very good. 

In them there are unexpected sentences turning the whole meaning of the 
story. With Leskov he is connected not so closely as it seems. He can write 
outside of [the literary tradition of] Leskov, for example, he wrote “A Fish 
Female”. When his book had been turned into the printing-house to be set 
in long primer, type-setters composed it, without authorization, in pica. 

“It’s a very good book”, — they say, — “let folks read it.” 

In the middle of the “Serapions” lies Mixail Slonimskij. Formerly everyone 
respected him, he served as a secretary in the publishing house Grzebina and 
was writing “Literary salons”. Then he wrote a bad story “Nevskij Avenue” ;3 
then he began to write sketches and mastered the technique of the absurd. He 


* Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951), p. 209. 
* In the Russian text: “Nevskij prospekt”. I have not been able to find this title 
among Mix. Slonimskij’s works. Most likely Sklovskij is misquoting here: Mix. 
Slonimskij wrote a story entitled Srednij Prospekt. 
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writes well. Now no-one respects him, because he is a good writer. He has 
rejuvenated to the time when he was his twenty-three years. He lies on the bed, 
sometimes he works twelve hours a day. In the smoke. Before he obtained a 
scholar’s food ration, just as Nikitin and Zo8éenko — he had suffered from 
hunger fabulously. The pathos of his writing is a complex plot without psycho- 
logical motivation. One floor lower, in the monkey’s cage,* lives Lev Lunc. 
He is about twenty. He has just graduated from the university in the Romance 
and Germanic department. He is the Benjamin of the “Serapions”. However, 
they have three Benjamins. Lev Lunc, Volodja Pozner who is now in Paris, 
and the real Benjamin — Venjamin Kaverin. 

Lunc is writing all the time and every time differently; often well. He 
possesses some wild boyish joy of living. 

When he had graduated from the university, the “Serapions” in the house of 
Sazonov tossed him into the air. All of them. And then the glum Vsevolod 
Ivanov threw himself forward with the war-cry of a Kirghiz. They nearly 
killed him [i.e., Lunc, H.O.], having dropped him onto the floor. Then professor 
Grekov came to their place at night, passed his finger over Lunc’s vertebral 
column and said: 

“It’s nothing, his legs need not be amputated.” 

They nearly made him legless. After two weeks Lunc danced with a cane. He 
has two dramas, many comedies. And he is solidly stuffed, there is something 
to extract from him. Lunc, Slonimskij, Zil’berg, Elizaveta Polonskaja are my 
students. But I don’t teach writing; I told them what literature is. Zil’berg 
Kaverin is a boy of about twenty or less, broad-chested, rosy-cheeked, although 
at home together with Tynjanov he remains often times without bread. Then 
they chew the emergency store of dry roots. He is a tough fellow. 

He began to write with me around. He is a very distinct writer. He operates 
with plot. He has a story “Candles and Shields”, in which people are playing 
cards, and the cards have their own action. Kaverin is a mechanician, a 
constructor of plot. Of all the “Serapions” he alone is not sentimental. As for 
Zoscenko — I don’t know, he speaks quietly. 

Elizaveta Polonskaja together with A. Veksler used to wear black gloves on 
the hands, it was the sign of their order. 

She writes poetry. In the world she is a doctor, a person quiet and vigorous. 
A Jewish woman, not an imitatrix. Of real thick blood. She writes little. She 
has good verses about to-day’s Russia, the type-setters liked them. Elizaveta 
Polonskaja is the only female “Serapion Brother”. The name of the society is 
accidental. The “Serapions” do not take a great interest in Hoffmann, even 
Kaverin is rather interested in Stevenson, Sterne and Conan Doyle. 

There was still wandering about Petersburg Vsevolod Ivanov. He wandered 
alone, in a worn sheepskin coat, with shoe soles tied up with strings. 


In the Russian text: “v obez’jannike”. In his Literaturnye Stat’i i Vospominanija, 
Izdatel’stvo imeni Cexova (New York, 1954), Vladislav Xodasevié included an article 
“Dom Iskusstv” (pp. 397-412). In this interesting article Xodasevit gives an account 
of what this “House of Arts” looked like; he also explains and describes this “monkey’s 
cage”: it was a humid hall and four uncomfortable, ever dark rooms in the basement 
of the “House of Arts” (p. 406). The basement bore this name because it reminded 
one of the actual places in which monkeys were lodged in winter in zoological gardens. 
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He had come from Siberia to see Gor’kij. Gor’kij was not in Petersburg. 
Proletarian writers gave shelter to Ivanov. They are themselves folks in rags. 
They are not court writers. They gave to Ivanov what they could — a room. 
There was nothing to eat. Close by was a depot for mackle-paper. Ivanov 
heated his room with the paper, at [minus] some 18 degrees. He would warm 
himself and would not want to eat. 

Gor’kij arrived, had him registered at the ““House of Scholars”’ - and not for 
a ration but for distributions.» They would not give him a ration: the man had 
not written any books. And Gor’kij introduced Ivanov to me, I consigned him 
to the care of the “Serapions”. 

Vsevolod himself is a man of large stature, with a beard behind his cheek- 
bones and his chin, slant-eyed like a Kirghiz but with a pince-nez. Formerly 
he was a type-setter.2 The “Serapions” received him very affectionately. I 
remember, we had gathered in the room of Slonimskij, we are heating the 
stove with the back side of a desk. Ivanov is sitting on the bed and begins 
to read: 

“In Siberia palm-trees don’t grow.” 

Everyone had brightened up with joy. 

Ivanov is now writing much, not always evenly. I do not like his Colored 
Winds. Not on the ground of ideology, of course. What do I care for ideology? 
I do not like the fact that “The Lacy Herbs”, as ZoScenko said,’ is written too 
much in earnest. The thing has been made by dint of affectation. But the 
writer should not, presenting things, give prominence to himself. What is 
needed is not irony but free hands. The story “The Baby” is very good. It 
develops first as if in the manner of Bret Harte: crude people find a child and 
nurse it. But next the thing unfolds unexpectedly. The child needs milk. For 
it they steal a Kirghiz woman with an infant, but in order to have enough for 
their own child, they kill the yellow, little competitor. 

Ivanov is married, recently he had a daughter. 

There is among the “Serapions” the theoretician Il’ja Gruzdev, a student of 
Boris Eixenbaum and Ju. Tynjanov. 

Toward the end of the winter there came still another poet Nikolaj Tixonov. 
He is one of the Red Army cavalrymen. 

He is 25 years old; it seems that he has ash-colored hair, but he is in fact a 
grey-haired blond. His eyes are frank, grey or light blue. He writes good 
verses. He lives downstairs, in the monkey’s cage with Vsevolod RoZdestvenskij. 


° In the Russian text: “na vyda¢i”. I have not had an opportunity to ascertain what 


technical difference there was between “na paék” and “na vydaci”. The first was a 
special privilege accorded to scholars which permitted them to obtain provisions during 
the difficult post-revolutionary time. 

* One of his very first collections of stories, Rogul’ki, Vsevolod Ivanov wrote, set 
and published all by himself (vid. I. V. Vladislavlev, Literatura velikogo desjatiletija 
1917-1927, p. 117). 

* Mix. Zo8tenko, “DruZeskie parodii”, II. Vsevolod Ivanov, “Kruzevnye travy”, 
Literaturnye Zapiski, 2, p. 9. This “Kruzevnye travy” is a parody of Vsev. Ivanov’s 
ornate style. Here is an excerpt from this parody by Zo8¢enko: “Ax, TpaBbI, TpaBbr! 


Toprounii necox! Hepagocrusi mpoxoxemy romy6pie MI€CKH, WBeETHbIC BeTpa, Kpy2KeB- 
HbIe TPaBbl.” 
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Tixonov narrates well about horses. How, for example, captured German 
horses engaged in sabotage and betrayal. 

: There is still Konstantin Fedin. That one came, delivered from captivity 
in Germany. He missed the Revolution. He dwelt in captivity. A good chap, 
only somewhat traditionalist. 

Here I have let the “Serapions” into my little book. I lived with them in one 
house. And I think that the main governmental political department will not 
get angry at them for the fact that I drank tea with them. The “Serapions” 
grew amidst hardships; were it not for Gor’kij, they would have perished. 
Aleksej Maksimovié treated them at once very seriously. They became more 
confident in themselves, Gor’kij almost always understands another’s manu- 
script; he has good luck in recognizing new writers. 

Russia has not yet been trampled down and knocked out. People are 
growing in her as oats through a bast shoe. 

They will live, the great Russian literature and the great Russian science. 

For the time being the “Serapions” on their evenings every Friday eat bread, 
smoke cigarettes and play afterward at blind-man’s-buff. Lord, how strong 
people are! And no-one can see with what man is laden, from his footprints, 
only the footprint is now shallower, now deeper.® 


The retrospective view of K. Fedin appears less spontaneous but it does 
not basically contradict V. Sklovskij’s words: 


The circle of literary youth, into which Gor’kij had introduced me, acquired 
fame under the name of the “Serapion Brothers” or simply — ““Serapions”. Its 
membership was established quickly and subsequently continued unchanged. 
They were the prose writers: Vsevolod Ivanov, Mixail ZoS8¢éenko, Veniamin 
Kaverin, Lev Lunc, Nikolaj Nikitin, Mixail Slonimskij, Konstantin Fedin; the 
poets: Elizaveta Polonskaja, Nikolaj Tixonov and the critic Il’ja Gruzdev. 

The life of the circle was connected with the House of Arts. In Slonimskij’s 
room, resembling a room of an actor’s lodgings,® every Saturday we assembled 
in full strength and stayed into the deep night, listening to the recitation of 
some new story or verses and then debating about the merits and flaws of the 
recited matter. Of course, an outstanding discipline and angelic characters 
would be needed, in order to endure over the extent of many years these 
sittings in a can of preserved tobacco fume, were it not for our passion for 
literature which substituted for us both discipline and generally speaking all 
conceivable virtues. This passion united in friendship men, extraordinarily 
different as for their artistic tastes, and this passion was not transient, — it from 
the very beginning excluded the possibility of amateurish attitude toward art 
and strengthened in us the feeling of vocation. 

One might ask: who of the Serapions was the “main” one? No-one. 

We lived in the nearest neighborhood with prerevolutionary writers; veritable 


8 Wiktor Sklovskij, Sentimental’noe putesestvie, Vospominanija 1917-1922 (Moskva- 


Berlin, 1923), pp. 377-381. 
® In the Russian text: “V komnate Slonimskogo, poxozej na nomer aktérskix 


‘mebliraSek’, [...]”° 
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whirlwinds of heterogeneous aesthetics were spinning next to us; a multitude 
of influences flowed round us: and one might also ask: who of the senior 
writers was the “main” one in the eyes of the Serapions. No-one. 

Gor’kij’s admonition that he gave in a conversation with me about criticism 
was the ineffable motto of the Serapions: “Listen, but don’t obey.” 

And, as a matter of fact, the “main” one was Gor’kij, who prompted every- 
one to try to solve his problem independently, separately. For there could not 
have been an average, common solution in literature, Gor’kij did not prompt 
anyone as to what should be done and how, and the young literature by his 
side, by the side of his overpowering individuality, was perfectly free. 

Each of us came with his own taste, more or less marked and subsequently 
molded under the influence of contradictions. We were different. Our work 
was an uninterrupted struggle under the conditions of friendship. We did not 
think of any school or any “group”, and therefore Gor’kij, far from implanting 
schools, easily found us to be a vital phenomenon. 

My coming to the Serapions was accompanied with a quarrel. I met in the 
gloomy room with an abundance of irony, laughter, gaiety, fun, and all that 
in appearance was directed at the foundation-stones of its holiness — of literature. 
Art is the fruit of the quest, the throes and the meditations of the artist, it is 
serious, it is responsible before the highest judge — man -, this was the strongest 
of my convictions and the most precious of all my feelings. But here they were 
jesting with literature, they were playing with it. I understood that it was a 
manner. That here they loved PuSkin and revered Tolstoj not less than I. But 
this manner seemed to me strange. Here it was spoken about literary works 
as about “things”. Things were “made”. They could have been made well or 
made badly. “Xadzi-Murat” was made excellently. “Don-Quixote” was made 
unsurpassedly. Uspenskij Gleb did not know how to make things. Uspenskij 
Nikolaj made them rather well. For the making of things there existed 
“devices”. For devices there was a multitude of names. But it was possible to 
make oneself understood without names too, by using general concepts and 
saying that the thing is made with the devices proper to Gogol’, with the devices 
proper to Leskov. From here, it goes without saying, it was rather near to 
Gogol’ and within the reach of the arm to Leskoy, to those jests and gay gibes, 
in which Gogol’ and Leskov turned out to be - 0, horror — in one lump with 
all of us. How could I have endured the like of it? 

At the third meeting I gave vent to my settled protest against “play” in 
defense of “seriousness”. Lev Lunc accepted the blow. 

The encounter was severe. Truth was sitting somewhere in the corner of the 
room, chuckling, behind the backs of the Serapions, who maintained neutrality. 

The argument was pursued thus. 

Lunc said: Russian prose has ceased “to move”, it “lies”, in it nothing 
happens, nothing is going on, in it they either reason or experience feelings, 
but do not act, do not perform deeds; it must die from an absence of circulation 
of the blood, of bedsores, of dropsy; it has become a simple reflection of 
ideologies, programs, a mirror of the journalism of publicists and has ceased 
existing as art; only plot can save it, plot - a mechanism that will stir it up, 
will force it to move, to perform volitional acts; the tradition of plot is in the 
West; we must bring this tradition from there and impregnate with it our 
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recumbent prose, overcoming in ourselves the trivial fear, inspired by literary 
uncles, of the novel of adventures, learning from the writer, who possesses the 
secret of action, be it Sterne or Dumas, Stevenson or Conan Doyle; and there 
is no reason to bestow protection upon Russian literature, it is so great that it 
does not stand in need of protection, to fence it off from the Western neighbor — 
means to doom [it] to the repetition of the past, but the great, being repeated, 
ceases to be great. Therefore our motto is — “to the West!” 

I spoke thus: the dream of literature consists not in multiplying the models 
found in books, it does not matter which — Western or Russian; what is 
important is to what the mechanism of such and such tradition will be applied, 
for nothing will result, if we, for the sake of giving mobility to Russian prose, 
make Oblomov ride in a streetcar; the material of literature itself will determine, 
what mechanism is needed for its life; the material of literature is feeling, and 
the whole fact is whether you possess the feeling that you want to express; by 
what means you achieve it does not matter, — with the help of the celebrated 
plot or with the help of the despised rhetoric, — all means are good, and they, 
in any case, are good in The Queen of Spades and in The Portrait, although these 
tales are in direct relationship with the allegedly plotless Russian prose; and 
since feeling always keeps in step with time, is always contemporaneous, one 
cannot conceive in our time of a writer without passion for all that is being 
created by the revolution. Therefore at first it must be understood by us in 
all depth what we want to say, then we will find out, how it must be said... 

Lunc was twenty years old. I have never met debators similar to him, — the 
heat of debate would reduce him to ashes, one could have suffocated being 
next to him. 

— Confess, confess! Are you intending to study the laws of literature? — he 
shouted, shaking his trembling hands, lifted over his head in a biblical fashion. 

After all everyone in this room intended to study the laws of literature, and 
the question about the fact whether they exist as such, — whether it is possible 
to consider, how a work of literature is made independently of what content 
it is devoted to, — this question in different ways had been raised for many years 
in succession. 

We were different. Jesting and parodying one another, we divided the 
Serapions into gay “leftists”, with Lunc at their head, and serious “rightists” — 
under the smiling leadership of Vsevolod Ivanov. In constant skirmishes there 
was being groped for the aim of our joint voyage, and after all inwardly every- 
one admitted, that we had one and the same: the creation of a new literature of 
the epoch of the war and the revolution. This understanding of the historicity 
of our task, which was dawning slowly, made us identical, in spite of all 
differences between us. 

The Serapions were the fruit of their time not only in the conventional sense. 
Among us there were perfect youngsters with an experience furnished by parents’ 
home, university and motion pictures. But the majority of us went through 
unusual trials, and never at other times could seven or eight young men have 
tried out so many professions, experienced so many situations in life, as it fell 
to our lot. Eight men embodied in their persons a medical orderly, a type- 
setter, an officer, a shoe-maker, a medical doctor, a fakir, a clerk, a soldier, 
an actor, a teacher, a cavalryman, a singer, they had to fill tens of most 
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variegated positions, they had fought on the fronts of the world war, participated 
in the civil war, it was impossible to astonish them with either hunger or disease, 
they had too long and too often looked death in the face. 

So what could they have written about, what was their imagination filled 
with, what did they want to say? 

Yes, they liked, they kept in their pockets “Nicholas Nickleby”. But their 
hands by themselves wrote “In the Fire”.?° 

The first who succeeded in introducing into literature the new material of the 
war and the revolution were Vsevolod Ivanov with his Partisans, Nikolaj 
Tixonov - in his ballads about the war, Mixail ZoS¢enko — in his stories about 
the funny hero whose intonation the reader has already been perceiving for 
twenty years in succession. 

And it is noteworthy: just the new material introduced by them into literature 
outlined the features of the new literary form." 


Fedin evaluates the attitudes that the Serapion Brothers adopted toward 
literature, and, in a sense, tries retrospectively to adapt these attitudes to 
the Soviet official philosophy in this field. 

Pozner’s view quite differs from that of Fedin. It is simply a pleasant 
and vivid recollection of youth: 


Un an environ aprés la publication du premier livre de Pilniak, plus exactement 
le ler février 1921, se formait 4 Petrograd le groupe de Fréres Sérapion. Les 
jeunes gens qui le composaient et dont presque aucun n’avait atteint la trentaine 
s’étaient connus a la Maison des Arts, établissement unique au monde, espéce 
de musée ou, au lieu d’ceuvres d’art, seraient rassemblés les artistes eux-mémes. 
Fondée, comme presque tous les centres de la vie intellectuelle en Russie 
révolutionnaire, sous l’instigation de Gorki, la Maison des Arts, occupait 
Vhotel particulier d’un marchand richissime. Les écrivains et les artistes y 
étaient logés et nourris. Des soirées littéraires y avaient lieu ot l’on put entendre 
Blok, Bély, Maiakovski, Goumiliov, Mandelstam, et beaucoup d’autres. La 
salle de conférences, ornée aux quatre coins d’arbres en verre de Bohéme, était 
toujours bondée de monde. En plus, on avait organisé 4 la Maison des Arts 
des cours oti des jeunes gens apprenaient l’art de la prose, de la poésie, de la 
critique et de la traduction. Goumiliov y dirigeait un séminaire poétique, 
Zamiatine s’occupait des prosateurs, Tchoukovski parlait de la critique, 
Chklovski, Evréinov, Volynski professaient chacun selon sa spécialité. L’audi- 
toire se composait d’éléments les plus hétéroclites. Il y avait des demoiselles en 
mal de poésie, des vieillards qui tenaient 4 un endroit chauffé et éclairé, et aussi 
quelques écrivains professionnels qui tout en suivant les cours liérent connais- 
sance et amitié et formérent le groupe de Fréres Sérapion. 

On était en vingt-et-un. La vie de tous et chacun était régiée A une minute 
prés. On avait l’impression d’habiter une énorme caserne noyée dans de la 


10 Dickens’ novel is opposed undoubtedly to the novel by Henri Barbusse, Le Feu: 


journal dune escouade (1916), a novel about 1914-1918 war. 
1 Konst. Fedin, Gor’kij sredi nas. Dvadcatye gody OGIZ, [19437], pp. 103-110. 
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paperasserie. [...] Tous ces écrivains prirent le nom de Fréres Sérapion non pas 
parce quwils étaient des admirateurs ou des disciples de Hoffmann. Je doute 
mé€me qu’ils eussent tous lu le grand romantique allemand. On se rappelle que 
les héros du roman de Hoffmann proclament la liberté absolue d’opinions et de 
goats, a l’exemple de leur maitre Sérapion qui, loin de l’humanité intelligente, 
croit en la réalité de ses visions de fou. [...] 

Les réunions, strictement privées (seuls Mandelstam, Akhmatova et Zamiatine 
ont pu y assister) se tenaient une fois par semaine a la Maison des Arts, dans 
la petite piéce de Slonimski, ancienne chambre de domestiques. 

Une fenétre donnant sur la cour. Des murs peints 4 la chaux. Dans lair 
flotte une épaisse fumée de cigarette. Lorsque I’ceil s’y habitue, on distingue un 
lit oi est étendu, les pieds en l’air, un jeune homme brun en veston d’uniforme 
auque] manque un bouton. C’est Slonimski. II a fait toute la révolution sans ce 
bouton, le troisitme en comptant du haut. Autour de lui, par terre, sur la table, 
sur le lit méme, sont installés les autres Sérapions, Zochtchenko, bien coiffé, 
bien rasé, poudré et mélancolique; Grouzdev, frais, rose et mou comme de la 
pate dentifrice, Fédine au regard d’un bleu a faire réver les jeunes filles. 

L’un des Fréres lit sa nouvelle ceuvre. On la discute sans ménagements. Un 
autre récite des vers. On cause. II y a des invitées, deux ou trois jeunes filles, 
toujours les mémes, et dont les Sérapions tombent amoureux a tour de réle. 
On joue a colin-maillard dans la grande salle, on représente un film. Nikitine 
esquisse les pas d’un tango-fantaisie et se brile le coude contre un poéle. 
Slonimski imite Max Linder (Chaplin est encore inconnu). Les demoiselles 
essaient — mais en vain — d’apprendre la valse 4 Luntz. Bénédiction supréme! 
personne, sauf Chklovski, n’a publié ne fiit-ce qu’une ligne. 


For the sake of efficiency of analysis I have divided the study into three 
parts. First, I attempt to survey the theoretical positions proper to the 
Serapion Brothers, i.e., the opinions that they formulated in their works 
about what literature is or should be. Then I inquire into the verbal 
medium by which I mean peculiarities of verbal expression (stratum of 
“the units of meaning’”).!® Finally I deal with representation, that is to 
say, with the questions of over-all construction, such as plot (stratum of 
the “world” of the novelist).14 These three subdivisions — theory, verbal 
medium and representation — are not separated from one another rigidly. 
I sometimes find it indispensable to cite concrete, literary examples when 
a matter of theory is under discussion. Conversely, the analysis of con- 
crete literary texts may result in more general considerations. Cross- 
references are provided whenever they appear useful. 

I do not hesitate to quote extensive passages from the original works. 
Experience teaches that the understanding of literary problems comes 
from the persistent and assiduous scrutiny of the literary text. 


12 Wladimir Pozner, Littérature russe (Paris, 1929), pp. 324-326. 
13 Vid. p. 47 of this study. 
14 Vid. p. 47 of this study. 
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PART ONE 


I. THE THEORY 


Russian literature has never adequately overcome the opposition between 
aspiration toward aestheticism and its adverse pressure. The antagonism 
opposing these two trends reached in the twenties of this century a 
particularly high degree of poignancy and fascination. 

The trend of criticism unresponsive or even intolerant toward 
aestheticism in Russian literature has frequently wielded too corrosive 
an influence upon literary creation. 

One attitude consisted — and consists — in focusing attention on the 
philosophic ideas which literary works have conveyed. The rich philo- 
sophic commentary interpreting Dostoevskij’s works offers an instance of 
this attitude. 

Another attitude dwelt upon the social significance of the literary 
creation. This tradition, of which Belinskij appears to be a particularly 
striking example, viewed literature as “the expression and the mirror of 
Russian society”.1 What is more, it wanted this “mirror” to be a tool 
of social action. The present-day Soviet conception of socialist realism 
derives from this thinking. 

The trend of criticism responsive toward aestheticism assumes the 
shape of Formalist thinking in Russian literature during the period under 
study. In this thinking the literary fact as such — and not as a vehicle of 
ideology or as a “mirror” of society — became the primary concern of 
inquiry. 

The Serapion Brotherhood was intimately connected in its thinking 
with Formalist criticism. The literary awareness of the former responded 
to the fundamental tenets of the latter, so much so that to draw a distinct 
line between Formalist thinking and the specific opinions of the Serapion 
Brothers presents a real difficulty. 


1 Belinskij, quoted from V. V. Vinogradov, O jazyke xudozestvennoj literatury 
(Moskva, 1959), p. 475. 
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The literature throughout the twenties developed under the ever in- 
creasing pressure of a monistic dogma. The basic issue that pitted the 
Formalists and the Serapion Brothers against the Marxist critics involved 
the problem of “self-value”? of art and literature. This problem of “self- 
value” of art and literature leads ultimately to that of freedom in artistic 
creation. Does art possess its own dynamics? 

Marxist critics denied any intrinsic dynamics in art. Trockij explained 
the movement in art by changes in psychology which in its turn results 
from changes in the social environment. In his argument with Formalists 
Trockij expounded his view in these terms: 


The poet can find material for his art only in his social environment and trans- 
mits the new impulses of life through his own artistic consciousness. Language, 
changed and complicated by urban conditions, gives the poet a new verbal 
material, and suggests or facilitates new word combinations for the poetic 
formulation of new thoughts or of new feelings, which strive to break through 
the dark shell of the subconscious. If there were no changes in psychology 
produced by changes in the social environment, there would be no movement 
in art; people would continue from generation to generation to be content 
with the poetry of the Bible, or of the old Greeks.® 


So the movement of art and literature is explained in terms of Marxist 
socio-economic thinking. For instance, the emergence of the Im- 
pressionist way of perceiving colored surfaces partakes of urban civiliza- 
tion: 


[...] Impressionism with its vivid contrasts, as well as with its anaemia of color, 
would be inconceivable outside the culture of big cities.‘ 


Other Marxist critics also undertake attempts at the sociological ex- 
planation of literary facts. For instance, one of them, G. Gorbaéév, says: 


[...] the very form of short tales and stories was prompted to Cexov, GarSin, 
Korolenko both by the growing power of the business-minded, nervous, busy 
city which distracts attention and by lyrical and romantic themes assigned as a 
task [to the authors].° 


The Marxist critics affirmed the basically utilitarian nature of art and 
literature. Trockij said in this respect: 


* Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951), p. 195. 
u Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution (New York, 1957), p. 167. 

* B. Eixenbaum, “V oZidanii literatury”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, polemika 
(Leningrad, 1927), p. 286. 

2 Mitel eh, PART. 
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The quarrels about “pure art” and about art with a tendency took place 
between the liberals and the “populists”. They do not become us. Materialistic 
dialectics are above this; from the point of view of an objective historical 
process, art is always a social servant and historically utilitarian.® 


This utilitarian outlook accounted for the fact that the post-revolutionary 
Marxist critics narrowed down their literary consciousness to the political 
contemporaneity. They strove for a politically educational, a normative 
literature. The nature of their critique flowed quite logically from this 
utilitarian and politically conditioned outlook. G. Gorbaéév’s critique 
furnishes an arresting instance of this outlook. In his book Sovremennaja 
russkaja literatura of 1928 he passes certain judgments pertaining to 
literary form. He approaches the over-all problem with a thoroughly 
sociological mind. The plan of the work betrays the basic subordination 
of his aesthetic judgment to a socio-political ideology. Actually the plan 
displays a frankly socio-political spectrum of writers nicely arrayed from 
the “right” to the “left”: neobourgeois literature; petty-bourgeois 
literature; the left wing of petty-bourgeois literature; proletarian litera- 
ture. In Part II he lumps together B. Pil’njak and K. Fedin because he 
brings them both into the category of “petty-bourgeois literature”. Now 
this is a classification motivated by a purely socio-political consideration. 
From a strictly literary point of view the two authors in question are 
very dissimilar. B. Pil’njak belongs to the “dynamic”, “ornamental” 
prose tradition breaking the patterns of articulated over-all construction. 
On the contrary, K. Fedin preserves much of the older novelistic tradition 
with its care for over-all construction and articulation of plot elements. 

The same political conditioning of Gorbatév’s mind reveals itself when 
he blames the two Serapion Brothers, ZoS¢enko and Nikitin, for using 
the anecdote genre — speaking more exactly over-use of whimsical 
anecdotes — in depicting the Revolution.’ 

In this perspective literature develops into a psychological tool in the 
service of a monistic dogma. It is not the purpose of this study to enter 
into a detailed and extensive discussion of how Marxist thinking con- 
ceives of literature. The disagreement which opposed the Marxist critics 
to the Formalists and the Serapion Brothers was irreconcilable because 
their criteria of evaluation stood in a fundamental opposition. 

The Formalists and the Serapion Brothers affirmed that art and litera- 
ture do possess their own dynamics. 


6 Leon Trotsky, op. cit., p. 168. 
7 Georgij Gorbatév, Sovremennaja russkaja literatura (“Priboj’”’, 1928), p. 114. 
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In Trockij’s thinking art and literature owe their evolution to social 
changes, to mutations in society, specifically to class struggle. 

Quite naturally the question arises then whether art and literature will 
possibly evolve and change in the hypothetical socialist society. Marxist 
theoreticians predict the disappearance of class contradictions, class 
differentiation and class struggle in this hypothetical socialist society. 
The logical conclusion of the preceding assumptions is that the evolution 
of art and literature will cease in the hypothetical socialist society. Now, 
to ratiocinate about what will befall art and literature in the hypothetical 
socialist society is, for my purpose, an entirely idle occupation. The 
significance of this question lies in the method resorted to when Trockij 
tries to evade this difficulty. Speaking about “pre-socialist” society, 
Trockij attributed the evolution of art and literature to “changes in the 
social environment”.® Since no social change would occur in the hypo- 
thetical socialist society, Trockij ascribed the cause of the evolution of art 
to such phenomena — vague as these terms may sound ~ as “collective, 
nervous energy”, or “collective psychic impulses” or even “the human 
personality with its invaluable basic trait of continual discontent”.® This 
argument proves misleading: one and the same phenomenon is attributed 
to two different sets of causes, and Trockij arbitrarily excluded one set of 
causes for the sake of bolstering his argument. In this connection 
B. Eixenbaum pointedly observed: 


It turns out that art has some function of its own, that is connected with human 
psyche as such and therefore acting not only under the influence of social 
stimuli from outside. But surely then Trockij will have to agree with the fact 
that art, because of its very nature, is really not so firmly tied in its progress 
to the “regrouping of social classes” and that from ever-lasting refrains it is 
saved by its own dynamism.!° 


B. Eixenbaum put forward a thoughtful and convincing objection to 
Trockij’s assertion." The gist of Eixenbaum’s thinking is this: a positive 
scientific explanation must operate on the same level and within the same 
category as the phenomenon to be explained. Or else the researcher does 
not discover the efficient cause. Then he either assumes metaphysical 
premises or resorts to specious, pseudo-scientific phraseology. In either 
case he does not explain anything at all. By connecting a literary fact 


8 Leon Trotsky, op. cit., p. 167. 
DS heials jay, Ol 

10 8B. Hixenbaum, op. cit., p. 284. 
il Ibid., pass. 
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with a socio-economic fact one deprives the former of its specificity and 
explains it by a link which need not be causal. 

As a matter of fact, the same problem of specificity and efficient cause 
beset sociological methodology at its beginning. E. Durkheim, one of 
the founders of the French sociological school, warned against all pre- 
conceptions in the observation of social phenomena," i.e., against the 
introduction of any explicatory factors that are not themselves specifically 
social phenomena. Moreover, it is no small merit of Durkheim’s to have 
opposed to H. Spencer’s explanation of social phenomena by finality the 
fundamental concept of efficient cause in sociological methodology." 

Now, the Marxist explanation of literature does lack specificity: word 
masses and representations resulting therefrom are interpreted in terms 
of socio-economic causation. Moreover, the Marxist interpretation of 
literature tends to explain it by finality, ie., by function that literature 
performs in society, and not by the efficient cause that lies at the root of 
literary performance. 

To Trockij’s attempt to attribute the Impressionist way of perceiving 
to urban civilization — I quoted this excerpt above — Eixenbaum objected 
convincingly: 


Let it even be so, but is it really an explanation? From “being inconceivable” 
to existing there is too great a distance, isn’t there? The culture of big cities 
leaves room for the possibility of other forms of painting too.* 


Gorbaéév’s linking short stories with the civilization of the big cities turns 
out to be still less convincing and Eixenbaum rejected that argument 
saying: 


Why then that same “‘power of the city” had not prevented the great novels of 
Dickens, Hugo and Zola from appearing in the world in their time? The Paris 
of the middle of the XIXth century was, perhaps, more nervous than the 
Moscow of the eighties. 


The Serapion Brothers defended the “self-value” of art even more force- 
fully. Lev Lunc — one of the prominent theoreticians of the Serapion 
Brotherhood — formulated the basic tenets of the Serapion Brotherhood 
in his article “Poéemu my Serapionovy Brat’ja”.1® This “manifesto” does 
not bring forth a scholarly treated conceptual argument as Eixenbaum 
12 Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method (Glencoe, IIl., 1950), p. 31. 
ED iiahe, (oy, teh 


14 B. Hixenbaum, op. cit., p. 286. 


15 [bid., p. 287. 
16 Ley Lunc, “Pogemu my Serapionovy Brat’ja”, Literaturnye Zapiski, 3 (Aug. 1, 


1922), pp. 30-31. 
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does in his debate with Trockij. It is rather a straightforward, emotionally 
colored, plea for the writer’s freedom of creation. Here is the text of 
this article: 


The Serapion Brothers is a novel by Hoffmann. Well then, we write in 
imitation of Hoffmann, so we are a school of Hoffmann. 

This conclusion is drawn by any person who has heard of us. And he too, 
having read through our collection or separate stories by the brothers, is at a 
loss: “What do they have from Hoffmann? Surely, generally speaking, they do 
not have a single school, a single trend. Everyone writes in his own way.” 

Yes, it is so. We are not a school, not a trend, not a studio in imitation of 
Hoffmann. 

And that is why we named ourselves “‘Serapion Brothers.” 

Lothar is scoffing at Ottmar: “Shouldn’t we decree what it will be permissible 
and what it will not be permissible to speak about? Should we not make 
everyone tell three pointed anecdotes or determine the invariable sardine salad 
for dinner? By doing this we will sink into such a sea of philistinism as can 
flourish only in clubs. Don’t you really understand that any definite condition 
entails compulsion and boredom, in which pleasure drowns? ...” 

We have named ourselves Serapion Brothers, because we do not want 
compulsion or boredom, we do not want everyone to write identically, even if 
it were in imitation of Hoffmann. 

Each of us has his own personality and his own literary tastes. In each of us 
it is possible to find the most diverse literary influences. “Everyone has his 
own drum” said Nikitin at our first meeting. 

But surely Hoffmann’s six brothers are not twins either, they are not a rank 
of soldiers marshalled according to their height. Sylvester is quiet and modest, 
taciturn, whereas Vinzenz is frantic, ungovernable, inconstant, effervescent. 
Lothar is a stubborn growler, a grumbler, a wrangler, whereas Cyprian is a 
pensive mystic. Ottmar is a wicked mocker, and, at last Theodor, the host, a 
tender father and a friend of his brothers, who is inaudibly directing this wild 
circle, stirring up and putting an end to debates. 

And there are so many debates. The six Serapion Brothers are not a school 
or a trend either. They attack one another, eternally disagree with one another, 
and therefore we have named ourselves Serapion Brothers. 

In February of the year 1921, in the period of the greatest regulations, 
registrations and barrack-like ordering, when everyone was given one iron-clad 
and boring set of rules, —- we decided to gather without any rules or chairmen, 
without elections or voting. Together with Theodor, Ottmar and Cyprian we 
believed that “the character of the future meetings would take shape by itself, 
and we undertook the vow of being faithful to the end to the rules of hermit 
Serapion”. 


As for these rules, here they are. 
Count P* declared himself to be hermit Serapion, the very same that had 
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lived under emperor Decius. He retired into a forest, there he built a hut far 
from the amazed world. But he was not lonely. Yesterday Ariosto visited him, 
today he has had a talk with Dante. Thus the senseless poet lived to a ripe 
old age, laughing at the sensible people, who tried to persuade him that he was 
count P*. He believed his vision. No, I don’t say so: for him they were not 
visions but truth. 

We believe in the reality of our fictional heroes and fictional events. There 
lived Hoffmann, a man, there also lived Nutcracker, a doll, it lived its special, 
but also real life. 

This is not new. What shabbiest, most lowbrowed publicist has not written 
about living literature, about the reality of works of art? 

Well, we are not advancing new slogans, we are not publishing manifestoes 
or programs. But for us the old truth has a great practical meaning, mis- 
understood or forgotten, especially in our country, in Russia. 

We consider, that the Russian literature of our days is astonishingly sedate, 
stiff and monotonous. We are permitted to write stories, novels and tedious 
dramas, either in the old orthography or in the new one, — but without fail on 
everyday life and without fail on contemporary themes. Novel of adventure is 
a harmful phenomenon; classical and romantic tragedy is archaism or 
stylization; a tale of the boulevard is immoral. Therefore: Alexander Dumas 
pére is pulpe literature; Hoffmann and Stevenson are writers for children. 

But we think that our patron of genius, creator of the incredible and of the 
improbable, is equal to Tolstoj and Balzac; that Stevenson, an author of novels 
about robbers, is a great writer; and that Dumas is a classic like Dostoevskij. 

This does not mean that we recognize only Hoffmann, only Stevenson. 
Almost all our brothers are precisely writers of everyday life. But they know 
that another thing is possible. A work of literature can reflect an epoch but 
need not reflect it, it will not become the worse for it. And so Vsev. Ivanov, a 
steadfast writer of everyday life, who describes the revolutionary, oppressive 
and bloody countryside, recognizes Kaverin, an author of confused romantic 
short stories. And my ultra-romantic tragedy gets on with the noble, old- 
fashioned lyricism of Fedin. 

Because we demand only one thing: a work of literature must be organic, 
real, live its own special life. 

[A work of literature must live] its own special life. [It must] not be a 
copy from nature, but live on a par with nature. We say: Hoffmann’s Nut- 
cracker is closer to Gor’kij’s CelkaS than this literary vagabond is to a living 
vagabond. Because both Nutcracker and Celka& are fictional, are created by 
an artist, only different pens have drawn them. 


And still another great practical meaning the rules of hermit Serapion have 
disclosed for us. 

We gathered in the days of revolutionary, in the days of powerful political 
strain. “Who is not with us, is against us — they said to us on the right and 
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on the left. — So with whom are you, Serapion Brothers? With the Communists 
or against the Communists? For the revolution or against the revolution?” 

So with whom are we, Serapion Brothers? 

We are with hermit Serapion. 

So, with no-one? Slough? An intelligentsia idly indulging in beauteousness? 
Without ideology, without conviction, the devil may care? 

No. 

Each of us has an ideology, political convictions; everyone paints his hut 
in his own color. So it is in life. And so it is in stories, tales, dramas. But we 
together, we — a brotherhood — demand one thing: that the voice should not be 
false. That we should believe in the reality of literary work whatever its color 
may be. 

Too long and poignantly public affairs have directed Russian literature. It 
is time to say that non-communist story can be inane but it can be a work of 
genius. And it makes no difference to us with whom Blok - the poet, author 
of The Twelve, Bunin — the writer, author of The Gentleman from San Francisco, 
side. 

These are commonplace truths, but each day convinces us that this must be 
said over and over again. 

So with whom are we, Serapion Brothers? 

We are with hermit Serapion. We believe that literary chimeras are a special 
reality, and we do not want any utilitarianism. We are writing not for 
propaganda. Art is real as life itself. And, as life itself, it is without aim and 
without meaning: it exists because it cannot help existing. 

Brothers! 

To you my last word. 

There is still something that unites us, what cannot be proved or explained, — 
our brotherly love. 

We are not fellow members of a club, not colleagues, not comrades, but 


Brothers! 


Each of us is dear to another, as a writer and as a man. Ata great time, in 
a great city we have found one another, — adventurers, intellectuals and simply 
people, — just as brothers find one another. My blood said to me: “Here is 
your brother!” And there is no such force in the world but will destroy the 
unity of blood, will disrupt the union of brothers. 

And now, when fanatical cheap politicians and weak-sighted critics on the 
right and on the left instigate dissension among us, hit at our ideological 
divergences and shout: “Disperse and go to your respective parties!” — we will 
not answer them. Because one brother can pray to God, and the other to the 
Devil, but brothers they remain. And no-one in the world shall rend the 
unity of blood of brothers. 

We are not comrades, but — 


Brothers! 
Lev Lunc?’ 


Lunc advocated the individual freedom of artistic creation. He welcomed 
7 See footnote 16. 
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creative diversity at the time of a stifling spiritual uniformity. He 
professed that literary creation draws from itself its raison d’étre. There- 
fore it does not need any utilitarian motivation. He repudiated the idea 
that the sole purpose of literature consists in reflecting the epoch or — 
still worse — reflecting an exclusive ideology. Tedium weighs upon 
literature when literature suffers under the domination of such an ex- 
clusive ideology. Lunc emphasizes — although he did not elaborate much 
on this point — that a literary work occupies its own ontological status. 
He affirmed the purposeless nature of art, which precipitated the virulent 
attack of the Marxist critics such as Poljanskij and Arvatov.1® 

As a matter of fact, the above-mentioned article by Lunc, as well as 
his other polemical articles, sometimes fail to reach an adequate cogency. 
When he says: 


Art is real as life itself. And, as life itself, it is without aim and without meaning: 
it exists because it cannot help existing.?° 


he does not quite compel the reader’s mental assent. 

Still, this represents one of the essential elements in his aesthetic out- 
look. The implied meaning of this statement can easily be connected 
with the Formalist definition of aesthetic significance.” 

One kind of activity in which man is engaged pursues a “practical” 
purpose: man focuses his mind on devising the means that will enable 
him to affect the world around him. Man participating in such an activity 
tries to accomplish changes — perhaps improvements — in his material or 
social environment, in politics, education, religion or any other field 
pertaining to mankind’s life. 

Another type of activity proper to man does not pursue any of the 
preceding purposes. In this respect, it serves no “practical” purpose. To 
this type of activity belongs aesthetic experience. Absence of “practical” 
purpose — “practical” being understood as defined in the foregoing lines — 
in art and literature spells the neutralization? of the material to be 
aesthetically molded. Trockij accused the Serapion Brothers of “lack of 
principles” : 


18 L, Lunc, “Ob ideologii i publicistike”, Sovremennaja russkaja kritika 1918-1924. 
Ed. by Innokentij Oksenoy (Leningrad, 1925), p. 241. 

19 William Edgerton, “The Serapion Brothers: an Early Soviet Controversy”, The 
American Slavic and East European Review, vol. VIII, 1 (February 1949), pp. 47-64. 
20 Vid. p. 28 of this study. 

21 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951), p. 192 
et seq. 

22 Dida Loa. 
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The most dangerous trait of the Serapions is that they glory in their lack of 
principles.” 


Now, what stood for “lack of principles” in the mind of Trockij - who 
conceived of “principles” within the context of a socio-political revolution 
— represented the necessary process of aesthetic neutralization* in the 
creative effort of the Serapion Brothers. And it was not in vain that Lunc 
insisted with such vehemence on the irrelevancy of “practical” purpose 
in art since the essential nature of art consists in the lack of “practical” 
purpose. 

This tenet appears basic in Lunc’s thinking. And if so, he —- consciously 
or unconsciously — arrives at the Aristotelian view on art. If art claims 
to be an activity maintaining a status ontologically independent, then art 
must possess its specific medium. This medium is provided by “a world 
of images and appearances””> in which art creates “after a pattern existing 
in the mind”.2 Now, this medium requires objects free from the accident 
to which they are subjected in the empirical world. For that effect the 
artist must develop a sense of detachment and disengagement from the 
function that the above-mentioned objects perform in the empirical 
world. As soon as the artist loses this sense of detachment and dis- 
engagement, aesthetic activity loses its independence and leaps into an- 
other type of activity, e.g., cognitive. Let me illustrate this affirmation. 
In Fedin’s novel Goroda i gody one chapter begins in the following 
manner: 


Moctospsle MOf0T Tak. 

KopoTkoHorne Ji024 B Ope3eHTOBbIX WTaHax HU OpeseHTOBbIX KypTKax 
IIMpOKOM CTpyei BOI, ACKPHCTbIM BeepoM Oboe c paccenBaTesa 
Opanycnolta, OOubHO NowMBa¥OoT rulagkue KyOuKu-Kamuu. TloTom 
IWeTKaMH M3 CTaJIbHOK MPOBOJIOKH DOJO MU KpelKO MpOTHparoT Kax Tb 
kyOux. CrépTyro wWleTKaMH Ipa3b CMBIBalOT HOBbIM BeepOBHHBIM, 
BeCeJIbIM TOK TEM. MKele3HbIMH Kp}OKaMH, Haca2xKeHHbIMM Ha MaJIKH, 
BbIKOBbIPMBaIOT HaBO3 H3 UWlesleH MexDy KaMHei. CubHOM HU TOHKOM 
cTpye BogbI — 6e3 pacceuBaTeaA — MpoMbiBaroT Wen. TloromM Bo3aT 
110 MOCTOBOM YacThI U OoKui DyWI, OT TpoTyapa K TpoTyapy, Kak B 
SOopoubOe — 10 OZHOM HoNoce MpoTuB Apyroii, — Ranbiie, Tabue 0 
NATaM 3a JIKOMbMM B OpeseHTOBbIX WiTaHax HM KYpPTKax, BOOYALIMMH 


*8 Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution (New York, 1957), p. 70. (The italics 
are mine.) 

#4 Gleb Struve, op. cit., p. 195. 

*°  Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Translated and with critical notes by 
S. H. Butcher (New York, 1951), p. 128. 

26 Ibid. 
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TOJICTy}0, HaOyxulyto, kak CBITBI yas, KamIKy. MA moro, Korma MaTo- 
Bad, YyTb BilaxKHaA B CKBaKMHAX HW LWeAX, BbIMBITOM MpoTaHeTCA 
MOCTOBad Ha [Ba-Tp KBapTasia, — Ha TOJICTO3aNbIX, MOXHATOKOMBITHIX 
JOmMalax Be3yT NO Heli TAKeJIbIM WICTHHHCTHIM Ball, M OH NpHH3bIBaeT 
WM CaHWasIMT KyOMKH — KaMHH, Kak KpyrJlad WeTKa NapHkMaxepa — KopoT- 
KO NOACTpWKeHHbIM 3aTBIIOK.2? 


Did Fedin intend to give instructions on how to clean roads, thereby 
rendering a service to the Roads Department or any other Department in 
charge of the maintenance of the roads? Of course not. In such an 
aesthetic context, the communication is diverted from its cognitive — 
“practical” — function. The author does not concern himself with road 
cleaning as such. This matter does not preoccupy his mind — and still 
less does it preoccupy the reader’s — under its empirical aspect. Words 
and phrases cease to act as conventional signs, i.e., as logical or algebraic 
symbols, literally transcribing the empirical world, just as “[...] spoken 
words are symbols of mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words [...].22 Words and phrases convey mental impressions bearing 
likeness to the objects that, as such, belong to the empirical world but 
are removed from their empirical — “practical” — function through the 
artist’s attitude of detachment and disengagement from the empirical — 
“practical” — function attached to these objects. 

In the passage cited above, the switch from cognitive information 
toward something else comes out almost at first sight. When the author 
begins saying “Mostovye mojut tak”, this tak foreshows a cognitive 
information which will ensue. The expectation fails right away, because 
the immediately following sequence “korotkonogie ljudi v brezentovyx 
Stanax i brezentovyx kurtkax [...]” does not absolutely pertain to a 
context of cognitive information. In a cognitive information concerning 
maintenance of roads it is quite superfluous to say, or to know whether 
public-work employees in charge of street cleaning and street washing 
are short-legged. All these terms, apparently related to the “objective 
reality” of street cleaning, come estranged (ostraneny) from their 
“logical”, or “technical” or “empirical” or “cognitive” function. Using 
these terms, the author endeavors to arouse with the reader an emotion 
independent on all previously mentioned factors, i.e., the aesthetic 
emotion. An accumulation of seemingly minute technical details appears 
to serve the “practical” purpose of providing directions for the cleaning 
of pavements. However, the infusion of descriptive details incongruous 


27 Konstantin Fedin, Goroda i gody (Moskva, GIXL, 1959), p. 151. 
28 Aristotle’s Theory ... (vid. footnote 25), p. 125. 
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with this simulated “practical” purpose discloses the real purpose, dis- 
engaged from the “practical” purpose: to achieve the effect of the 
ludicrous and to provoke a feeling of estrangement. 

So, when expanded, Lunc’s thinking revolves about a few themes which 
are obviously Aristotelian. Namely, they are these. Aesthetic activity 
draws its distinctive quality from the fact that the given medium — namely 
words and phrases -, instead of reproducing the original as this original 
is in itself, reproduces it as this original appears to senses. This seems to 
explain Lunc’s statement: 


[...] Because both Nutcracker and Celkai are fictional, are created by an artist, 
only different pens have drawn them [...]?® 


Instead of symbolically representing empirical reality by means of con- 
ventional, logical signs, this medium bears likeness to empirical reality; 
instead of providing a literal transcript of empirical reality, this medium 
imitates things as they “ought to be’*° (the italicized expression does not 
convey any ethical significance; it implies only an aesthetic meaning). 
Lunc speaks quite in the same key: 


[...] Because we demand only one thing: a work of literature must be organic, 
real, live its own special life. 

[A work of literature must live] its own special life. [It must] not be a 
copy from nature, but live on a par with nature. We say: Hoffmann’s Nut- 
cracker is closer to Gorkij’s Celka8 than this literary vagabond is to a living 
vagabond.*? 


The “ought to be” we find in Lunc’s article “Na Zapad”: 
Art transforms the world, but does not draw a copy of it,®? 


Therefore words and phrases, as an independent — aesthetic - medium of 
activity, do not have final cause (“[...] Art[...] is without aim and without 
meaning[...]’”’),4 they have only formal cause. They repudiate any instru- 
mental value which would respond to extrinsic control. They preserve 
intrinsic value. Lunc must have had this in mind when he said: 


29 Vid. p. 27 of this study. 

80 Aristotle’s Theory ... (vid. footnote 25), p. 97. 

coer bid=app mice el ole 

82 Vid. p. 27 of this study. 

88 Lev Lunc, “Na Zapad”, Beseda, Berlin, 3, Sept.-Oct. 1923 (ed. by Gor’kij), 
p. 267 et seq. 

84 Vid. p. 28 of this study. 
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Art [...] exists because it cannot help existing.®® 


The Serapion Brothers borrowed from the Formalist thinking their in- 
sistence on conceiving of a literary work as a construction integrating 
diverse components reciprocally motivated and subordinated to one, 
common aesthetic purpose. II’ja Gruzdev, another Serapion theoretician, 
expounded these views in his article “Utilitarnost’ i samocel’”?* and “Lico 
i maska”.*’ Ideology — whatever it may be — represents only one com- 
ponent in this construction. Now, the Marxist critics such as Poljanskij 
and Arvatov in fact demanded from the Serapion Brothers that they 
subordinate their creative effort to Marxist ideology. Lev Lunc promptly 
detected this point wrapped in the specious phraseology of the Marxist 
critics: 


But the official critique affirms — no, it is afraid of affirming [it] openly, but 
it is clear from its [i.e., the official critique’s, H.O.] every article, — that ideology 
in art is all. With this I will never agree. Ideology is one of the elements of a 
work of art. The more elements there are, the better. And if in a novel integral 
and original convictions, political, philosophic or — horribile dictu ! — religious, 
are developed, I welcome such a novel. But it should not be forgotten that a 
novel without an accurate and clear “Weltanschauung” can be beautiful, 
whereas a novel only of ideology alone can be unbearable.*® 


Subordinating creative effort to an exclusive ideology and shaping the 
whole construction in compliance with what this exclusive ideology 
requires the author impoverishes his work at best and spoils it altogether 
at worst. What in a work of art represents a common aesthetic purpose 
to which reciprocally motivated components are subordinated is the 
author’s will to construct. The emphasis should be laid upon the process 
of integrating multiple elements. This constructing appears, in E. Husserl’s 
terminology, as “a duty which I have to realize”.3° When one component 
—e.g., political ideology — dominates all the others, then the will to 
construct, to integrate all components — which it is the artist’s “duty” to 
do — yields to the will, perhaps rather to the compulsion, to disintegrate 
the construction by undertaking attempts at subordinating to one partic- 


35 bid. 

86 [’ja Gruzdev, “Utilitarnost’ i samocel’, Sovremennaja russkaja kritika (1918- 
1924). Ed. by Innokentij Oksenov (Leningrad, 1925), pp. 245-250. ‘ 
37 JI’ja Gruzdev, “Lico i maska”, Serapionovy Brat’ja, Zagranicnyj Al’manax (Berlin, 
1922), pp. 205-237. 

38 L. Lunc, “Ob ideologii i publicistike”, Sovremennaja russkaja kritika (vid. footnote 
36), pp. 204-244. 

39 René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1956), p. 141. 
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ular component all other components. In this case the aesthetic purpose 
tends to fade out. Now, aesthetic neutralization means that the artist, 
the writer in our case, does not favor one component in preference to 
another for the sake of preserving the aesthetic integrity of the whole 
construction. 

At the time when the Serapion Brotherhood came into existence — it 
met for the first time on the lst of February 1921 — the problem of 
“aesthetic neutralization” narrowed down to the writer’s political attitude 
toward the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Lev Lunc’s article “Potemu my Serapionovy Brat’ja” and the Serapion 
Brothers’ lively autobiographical sketches published in Literaturnye 
Zapiski date from 1922. It appears from these writings that at that time 
the Serapion Brothers evinced sympathy for the Revolution. Yet they 
were no more than “artistic fellow-travelers”*° of proletarian revolution. 
Measured by the Marxist critique of the time, the significance of such 
“artistic fellow travelers” consisted in their furthering a “transitional 
art”.4! Bourgeois art was quitting the stage of history, whereas the new 
art, the art of the Revolution, had not yet emerged. Some provisional 
forms of art had to patch the gap separating the prospective socialist 
art from the fading bourgeois art. Pil’njak, the Serapion Brothers, Esenin 
and others produced this transitional art. These young writers “accepted” 
the Revolution, but, to quote Trockij, 


[...] in these individual acceptances, there is one common trait which sharply 
divides them from Communism, and always threatens to put them in opposition 
to it. They do not grasp the Revolution as a whole and the Communist ideal 
is foreign to them.*” 


How did a writer or a poet at that time earn the label of “proletarian”? 
He would display a certain revolutionary enthusiasm, depict romantic 
and heroic aspects of the Revolution, glorify factory labor and eulogize 
collectivism. Proletkul’t poets operated in this way: for instance A. Gastev, 
author of Shockwork Poetry (1918), extolling industrialization and the 
“iron state”.4* Likewise, writers such as D. Furmanov, author of Capaev 
(1923), promoted this “proletarian” fashion in prose fiction. 

Now, the Serapion Brothers’ works also belonged to the Revolution. 
But they did so only thematically, only in so far as choice of topic was 


40 Gleb Struve, op. cit., p. 72. 

*t Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution (New York, 1957), p. 56. 

=) Shariah. joy; Sif. 

*° Vyacheslav Zavalishin, Early Soviet Writers (New York, 1958), p. 146. 
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concerned. Thematically these works may have coincided with “prole- 
tarian” works. But a fundamental difference set the Serapion Brothers’ 
approach apart from that of “proletarian” writers. 

The difference lay in what II’ja Gruzdev maintained in his paradoxical 
contention: a “simple”, “sincere”, “spontaneous expression of thoughts 
and feelings” is impossible within the limits of art.44 Between the addresser 
and the addressee the message — if intended to be an aesthetic construction 
— erects a wall of “forged armor” which does not let a single idea of the 
addresser pass through without refracting it artistically. 

The artistic refraction neutralizes the initial emotional or ideological 
impulses of the addresser and confers on the message a special ontological 
status, that of poetic function. This situation justifies Lunc in main- 
taining that Hoffmann’s Nutcracker stands closer to Gor’kij’s Celka 
than the latter stands to a living vagrant. If the artistic refraction does 
not occur by way of the message, then the message loses its aesthetic 
significance. 

Il’ja Gruzdev readily and somewhat paradoxically uses the term of 
“mask” for artistic creation. The “dynamic integration” of devices* or, 
to use Gruzdev’s words, “sorazmernost’ postroenija”** forms this mask. 
In Formalist thinking the notion of device pertains to the construction 
of a given plot. The notion of motivation refers to the fable: it means that 
certain motives (episodes) enter into the fable in order to “justify”*’ the 
construction of the plot in terms of circumstantial verisimilitude. For 
instance, in Kaverin’s Konec Xazy** the motive (episode) of the abduction 
of Molotova constitutes a device of plot construction that enables the 
requirement of the theme to be fulfilled at the dénouement. Its motivation, 
i.e., the motivation of this device, consists in the fact that the gang needed 
her for secretarial work and the leader of the gang fell for her. Thus 
motivated, the device — functional piece of the plot — gains “lifelikeness” 
sufficiently persuasive for the reader. 

Russian Formalism was primarily a movement of criticism and of re- 
evaluation of literary standards. This theoretical concern may explain 
the Russian Formalists’ laying so special a stress upon the device: it is 
the device which poses the problems of structure in the message and those 
of creative process involving the agent-producer, the process of making 
44 J’ja Gruzdev, “Lico i maska”, Serapionovy Brat’ja, Zagrani¢nyj Al’manax (Berlin, 


1922), p. 208. 
45 Victor Erlich, Russian Formalism. History - Doctrine (The Hague, 1955), p. 70. 


46 TI’ja Gruzdey, op. cit., p. 213. 
47 Victor Erlich, op. cit., p. 166. 
48 Vid. p. 132 et seq. of this study. 
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and the product. Still, the device as such — the “bare” one — is but 
“mexanika iskusstva”.*® 

The Serapion Brothers, essentially writers, viewed the message from 
the angle of receptive process, in terms of — to use P. Valéry’s expression — 
aesthetic “consumption” ;5° which places emphasis on the receptor’s 
attitude. The receptive process by its very nature must entertain and 
prolong the illusion of a certain reality with the receptor. Otherwise, it 
seems, the two-fold process “creation-reception” forfeits its meaning and 
its ontological status. 

It is the motivation or, using the Formalist term, the motivation of 
device, that relates to this receptive side of aesthetic communication. 

With good right Gruzdev amplifies in this sense the Formalist thinking. 
The spirit of Pygmalion hides in each receptor’s — i.e., in each reader’s — 
mind: the latter expects a “living art”! rather than a skeleton of devices 
“laid bare”. What endues a literary work with life is the “masking”®? 
of its always conventional devices by motivating them with those 
“beskonetno-malye momenty”®’ to which L. Tolstoj referred and in the 
creating of which he himself so matchlessly excelled. In the second 
volume of War and Peace L. Tolstoj mentions the inauguration of the 
Council of State (Gosudarstvennyj Sovet). The event occurred on the 
day following the ball where prince Andrej met NataSa. To this in- 
auguration prince Andrej attached an anticipatory importance. The 
author, agreeable to his own over-all purpose, wanted his character to 
feel disappointed with the inauguration of the Council of State. In order 
to indicate this circumstance Tolstoj could simply have stated, as an 
omniscient author, that the inauguration had occurred and prince Andrej 
had been disappointed with it, indeed. Such a procedure would smack of 
a journalistic commonplace account. Actually it would have been a 
cognitive communication, and not an aesthetic one. Tolstoj shuns such 
an unartistic way. He shapes a special human figure for the specific 
purpose of ushering in the event in question. The motive of the in- 
auguration of the Council of State blends into the story through the 
mind of a man and acquires a certain quality imparted to this motive by 
the disposition of this man’s mind. The man - Bickij — “sluZiv8ij v 
razli¢nyx komissijax”,°* turns up only once in the whole novel. His role 
49 I’ja Gruzdevy, op. cit., p. 215. 
°° Paul Valéry, Introduction a la Poétique (Paris, 1938), p. 7. 
51 I’ja Gruzdey, op. cit., p. 215. 
52 [bid. 


58 Ibid. 
* L.N. Tolstoj, Vojna i mir (Pravda’’, 1948), II, p. 181. 
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consists but in introducing the motive of the inauguration of the Council 
of State seen from a specific point of view.5> This motivation — one of 
L. Tolstoj’s “beskonetno-malye momenty” — creates a living scene con- 
vincing for the reader in its “lifelikeness” and therefore perfectly “masks” 
the device whereby the author promotes the spiritual development of his 
character in the intended direction. 

The problem consists, as Gruzdev affirms, in subordinating all these 
“beskonetno-malye momenty” — whether they result from the author’s 
experience or originate from his sole imagination — to the general 
aesthetic purpose of the work. The more credibly the author succeeds 
in motivating his devices - “maskirovka sxem”®* — by integrating the 
multifarious material of life into his work, the more perfect is his creation. 
And, an inevitable conclusion, the greater artistic value the author 
achieves in his work, the more delusory becomes the “mask”. The latter 
creates in the receptor’s mind an illusion of a world more real than a 
circumstantial reality, one which possesses “truth to reality”.®” 

This illusion elicits divers responses from the spell-bound receptor. An 
unsophisticated one would take it seriously. He would take the aesthetic 
message at face value. In an extreme case he would “beat up the actor 
who played Judas”.*® 

The philosopher’s attitude toward the receptive process is a critical 
one. The literary scholar, going beyond the receptive process, focuses his 
critical mind on the creative process hidden behind the message. In 
Gruzdev’s words: 


The study of belles-lettres takes not the course of creating the “complexion” 
of the writer, but the course of setting apart and differentiating those artistic 
means that the given author has at his disposal. 

I mean certain devices, the general schemes of which are similar with a 
number of authors. The change and the struggle of these devices form the 
object of the history of art as science. All reproaches of false abstraction and 
harmful schematism here are baseless, — science has to abstract and to classify 
phenomena according to their group signs.*® 


The sophisticated receptor also participates in the play but, of course, 
he does so on a level higher than the one who “beats up the actor who 


55 Viktor Sklovskij, Mater’jal i stil’ v romane L’ya Tolstogo ‘‘Vojna i Mir” (Moskva, 
(1928]), pp. 114-115. 

56 Jl’ja Gruzdev, op. cit., p. 215. 

57° René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1956), p. 25. 
58 Jakobson, quoted from Victor Erlich, op. cit., p. 57. 

59 TI’ja Gruzdev, op. cit., 215. 
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played Judas”. The sophisticated reader partakes of a culture in which 
the play constitutes a significant element. 

Both the sophisticated reader and an unsophisticated one may ap- 
prehend literary work as a myth. 

The Serapion Brothers wanted, with varying degrees of awareness, to 
provoke these responses. 


When Nik. Tixonov describes a lady practising the art of theatrical 
reciting in these words: 


[...] exypuasa — Paxunb Heiman HeucToBo BbIKpukuBasia 43 Tomepa. 
Oua roToOBHIacb B CTYIMIO, H DIMHHbIM rek3aMeTp KyCKaMM JieTeJI 3 
eé TpeyrouIbHOro pTa, Kak Gy {TO OHa BbIIEBLIBasIa KECTKHE MaKapOHBI. 


Or when he exhibits a landscape such as this: 


[...] On npowién MuMo pa3BasIeHHOM MeJIBHUIbI, TOUHO B3ATOM Ha WpoKaT 
W3 ONepbl. OrpoMHOe KOJIeCO BUCeIIO pa3sIOMaHHOEe, TOJIbKO He XBaTaJIO 
KapkKarolllero BopoHa.™ 


he fosters an aesthetic tendency common for all the Serapions. In varying 
degrees they adhere to the purpose of shocking the reader rather than 
pleasing him. The theoretical motivation breeding this attitude consists 
in maximizing the contrast growing from the fact that a certain notion is 
extracted out of its habitual, “neutral” semantic context and placed into 
another context, very disparate from the first. It is a matter of attitude. 
It is not a property specific to one aesthetic device. In the foregoing 
example from Nik. Tixonov, the author draws an extravagant and 
elaborate comparison: a verse of hexameters is compared to undercooked 
macaroni. What connects the object of comparison (verse of hexameter) 
with the image of comparison (macaroni) is the sign on the basis of which 
the author institutes the comparison: namely, the similarity of respective 
actions: “kuskami letel” and “vyplévyvala”. 

To this aesthetic attitude V. Sklovskij gave a brilliant and provocative 
formulation in his theory of ostranenie. What constitutes the inner 
mechanism of this device is a “semantic shift”,®* or a “deviation from the 


80 Vid. p. 145 et seq. of this study. 

*! Nikolaj Tixonoy, Riskovannyj éelovek. Rasskazy (Leningrad, 1932), p. 163. 

°° Nikolaj Tixonov, Riskovannyj éelovek. Rasskazy (Leningrad, 1932) apetos 
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norm”.** A certain experience is removed from its habitual semantic 
context and placed into another, an unusual one. 

Since Sklovskij introduced this happy term into the practice of literary 
critique, we have traditionally referred - by way of an example of 
ostranenie — to Sklovskij’s analysis of the well-known description of an 
opera performance in War and Peace. The narrator looks upon the event 
from the point of view of his hero and the hero does not understand or 
recognize the event. The hero interprets the event not in terms of those 
norms or conventions that are meaningful for the event in question but 
in terms of others which remove all motivations giving the meaning to 
the event described. The author places his hero in a situation in which 
the hero, semantically speaking, does not — or cannot — follow the “rules 
of the game”. So one of the sequences that Nata%a sees in the well-known 
opera performance represents the actor who “stal pet’ i razvodit’ rukami” 
(the italics are mine, H.O.). In this last case the narrator strips the gesture 
of its motivation and thereby annihilates its socially conventional 
meaning. Only a naked mechanical gesture remains. Thus the event 
becomes meaningless. 

This device — or at least the literary application of it — viewed by 
Sklovskij does not disclose anything fundamentally new in the literary 

field. Professor D. Cizevskij is able to trace this device back to Xeno- 
phanes, the Eleatic philosopher of the 6th century B.C.® Professor 
Cizevskij discovers the features common both to this device and to 
allegory: in both cases “real things are represented by certain ‘sub- 
stitutes’”.®°6 They work in diametrically opposite directions. Allegory 
describes one thing under the image of another, conventionalizes this 
correspondence and thereby contributes to our grasping of the meaning 
of the thing. The device of ostranenie — Cizevskij calls it “negative 
allegory” — operates in quite an opposite direction: it deprives the thing 
of its meaning. It does so either by substituting one thing by another 
thing, the latter having semantic associations quite distinct from those 
of the former (i.e., “boxes and chests” with “a separate inscription and a 
title” substitutes “books”),®? or by using an inappropriate “scale of 
perception” when the thing is described (e.g., “glittering pieces of metal” 
substitutes “money”).® 
64 Victor Erlich, op. cit., p. 151. 
85 Dmitry Cizevsky, “Comenius’ Labyrinth of the World: its themes and their sources”, 
Harvard Slavic Studies, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 121. 
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Because of its property to remove the meaning of the thing to which 
this artistic device is applied, it turned out to be a powerful tool in the 
hand of a social — or any other — critic. As Professor CizZevskij points 
out,®® the device worked its way during the period of Enlightenment.” 
Authors — primarily social and political critics - developed its most 
efficient form: things perceived from the point of view of an uninitiated 
foreigner or even a non-human or unearthly being. Let me refer to one 
example among many of the kind — Les Lettres Persanes (1721) in which 
Montesquieu, adopting the point of view of a Persian traveler, mocks 
French mores. 

The device brings about a “sense of novelty”.”! The literary onlooker 
enters a “sphere of new perception”.”* In Xolstomer — after Sklovskij 
this story of Tolstoj is also traditionally referred to as an example of the 
device of ostranenie — the literary onlooker does so through the eyes of 
a horse who does not understand the meaning of the conventional norms 
that rule the life of human society. Thus deprived of its meaning, human 
life with its facts and gestures assumes the aspect of a weird “ballet 
mécanique”. 

This “sense of novelty” — if it is to elicit a full aesthetic effect — coexists 
with another phenomenon: I mean a “sense of recognition”.’? Reverting 
to our last example we realize that behind the grotesque and estranged 
description of human life by the hypothetical horse of Tolstoj, we still 
come to recognize actual human life with its conventional norms. The 
aesthetic effect results from the fact that the second phenomenon — the 
“sense of recognition” — tends to offset the first one — the “sense of 
novelty”. The tension between these two phenomena is responsible for 
aesthetic experience in a literary work. 

In one of his articles Nik. Nikitin says the following: 


But an artist starts from material. He senses the world as material, hence his 
understanding of it, he takes the world as portrayal and from it he proceeds. 
Often one sound, or a complex of sounds, interlaced into a casual idea suffices 
for a work of art to be born [...] 

From the sentence of the author Uto¢ékin — “at sunset our prison is extra- 
ordinarily beautiful” were born My Notes by L. Andreev [...] 

Thus borrowing — art transforms [the italics are mine, H.O.]. Often listening 
to a serious speech, political or economic, you apprehend it in a certain trans- 
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position of words, sentences and instead of seriousness you get a joke [the italics 
are mine, H.O.]. Everyone sees and hears in his own way, because the eye and 
the ear are not instruments from the observatory of Pulkovo. Only a seismo- 
graph reflects oscillations in a curve, but one should not demand of an artist 
to be a public seismograph, this is not the main aim of art, he has his own ear, 
his own play proper only to him. If the world presented itself as though through 
an objective (so it should be for a politician), art would not be needed, because 
this art would not fascinate, over it there would be only one thing left for us 
to do — to be bored. Just the fact that rhe artist always suffers from a kind of 
Daltonism [the italics are mine] — is attractive, for the world is handed as if 
on a platter, and everyone has a different world.”4 


This excerpt contains many significant points common for the literary 
views that the Serapion Brothers professed. The following idea: 


Often listening to a serious speech, political or economic, you apprehend it in 
a certain transposition of words, sentences and instead of seriousness you 
get a joke. 


suggests a variant application of the same mechanism of the ostranenie: 
while passing from “reality” to literary representation one changes one’s 
“scale of perception”, so that the initial “real” association of meanings 
yields place to another one. 

The device of ostranenie points to a broader significance. It does not 
matter whether the new context became “meaningless” — as Comenius’ 
description of the library and the books — or not. What matters is “not 
the direction of the ‘semantic shift’, but the very fact that a shift had 
occurred, that a deviation from the norm had been made. It was this 
deviation, insisted Sklovskij, this ‘quality of divergence’ that lay at the 
core of aesthetic perception.””° 

The view of Nik. Nikitin on art and literature almost literally re- 
produces Sklovskij’s point of view (‘creative distortion of nature by 
means of a set of devices’).”® 

The Serapion Brothers may have used ostranenie as a means to 
establish their own artistic identity: by opposing their own “manner” 
to the vague and mythical notion of the “norm” they may have expected 
to develop their literary personality. 

Ostranenie works in all strata of literary creation. “Shifts” and 
“deviations” produce a perpetual renewal of the artistic material in the 


74 Nik. Nikitin, “Vrednye mysli”, Pisateli ob iskusstve i o sebe. Sbornik statej, 1 
(Moskva-Leningrad, 1924), pp. 117-118. 

7% Victor Erlich, op. cit., p. 151. 

76 [bid., p. 57. 
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stratum of the units of meaning.”? These “shifts” and “deviations” 
brought about freshness, strangeness and originality in the imagery 
prevailing in the Serapion works. At the same time, this need for 
accentuated and striking contrast from the “norm” did not spare the 
Brothers certain extravagance and stylistic mannerism. Stylistic manner- 
ism is frequently manifest in Nik. Nikitin’s works. Describing a ride on 
a winter’s night he says: 


... Uno HakaTaM opym OellleHHO CaHKH, H xXp.Kaem OT CKayKH JIOWMay- 
Hoe ropsoO... — XOPOuo. ... 

PayoM, 4yTb JM B TOMOBY, WenMAOTCA CTOMObI, MPOBOJIOKH — Ha- 
Mep3uue baxpomot, bopodamu, 3UMo10 — WM WWeTUT BCe OBICTPO, xpAKaa, 
Kak 3TO ropso0. Xopouio!”8 


Such an imagery expresses nothing else than a tasteless and obtrusive 
mannerism. 

Ostranenie also operates in the stratum of the novelist’s “world”. 
It suffices to read the titles of the stories published in the first - and the 
only Almanac of the Serapion Brothers (both Petersburg edition of 1922 
and Berlin edition of the same year)®® in order to feel their taste for 
thematic exoticism which is another aspect of psychological ostranenie: 
Zoséenko’s “Viktorija Kazimirovna” — a view of the world disfigured 
through the use of a peculiar type of language, skaz;*! Lunc’s “V pustyne” 
— a biblical stylization of the Exodus; Ivanov’s “Sinij zverjuSka” — an 
attempt artistically to reproduce Siberian folklore and dialect; Slonim- 
skij’s “Dikij” — a story about a dignified and traditionalist Jewish tailor 
in revolutionary Petrograd, story in which biblical stylization alternates 
with the presto style of a war account; Fedin’s “Pes’i duSi” — world seen 
through the eyes of dogs; Kaverin’s “Xronika goroda Leipciga za 
18.. god” —- a rampant experimentation ad la E. T. A. Hoffmann and 
L. Sterne; Nikitin’s “Pes” — story about savage episodes of the Civil War; 
also Nikitin’s “Dezi” — a story about a tiger’s cub trying to understand 
men and learning how to live with them; Gruzdev’s article “Lico i maska” 
the very title of which is sufficiently revealing. 

This need for contrasting self-expression — which represents an ex- 
tension of the same principle of ostranenie — leads, on the one hand, to 


7 Vid. p. 47 of this study. 

*8 Nik. Nikitin, Polét. Povest’ (Berlin, 1924), p. 17. 

79 Vid. p. 47 of this study. 

Serapionovy Brat’ja. Al’manax pervyj (Peterburg, 1922), and Serapionovy Brat’ja. 
Zagranicnyj Al’manax (Berlin, 1922). 

81 Vid. Chapter III of this study (p. 72 ff.). 
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emotional “over-representation”, and, on the other hand, to emotional 
“under-representation”. 

In the first case, the real phenomenon and its mental representation 
are expressed through a verbal medium marked with emotionally keyed 
and high-pitched diction. This holds particularly true for writers such 
as Nik. Nikitin and Vsevolod Ivanov. Here things happen as if the 
emotional significance assigned to the verbal medium were excessively 
disproportionate to the corresponding emotional significance proper to 
the real phenomenon mentally represented. Then, communication may 
be reduced to a gibberish of this kind: 


[yctaa noTHad ThICAYHad TOMA TOMTasa ero BUST: 

— Bepua-a... 

— He qa-a-aii!... 

— Ha-a!... 

— O-0-0-y-y-y!! 

— O-o!!! (Vsevolod Ivanov. Bronepoezd 14-69)* 


In the second case, there occurs just the contrary. The mechanism of 
ostranenie is based on the contrast between the real phenomenon charged 
with highly emotional significance and its mental representation conveyed 
in a verbal medium emptied of corresponding emotional significance. 
This attitude brings about a sort of weird detachment in descriptions of 
the bloodiest episodes of the Revolution. Slonimskij’s novel Lavrovy is 
written in this key. Descriptions picturing grisly horrors fill Sklovskij’s 
Sentimental’noe putesestvie. Still, on no occasion does Sklovskij abandon 
his calm and free and easy attitude. Here are two examples of this 
estranging attitude: 


Kcratu o 2x«azlocTu. Mue omucamM clenqyfoulyro KapTuHy. CTouT 

ka3ak. Ilepeq HUM JiexKUT Tomb OpomeHHE KypoeHox. Ka3ak xoueT 

eTO yOHTb, yHapuT pa3 HW 3ayMaeTca, yapuT BTOpow uM 3aqyMaeTca. 
Emy rosopst: “Y6eli cpa3y”, a oH: “He mory — xayIKo”.®% 


and: 


Henemu Tp TOMy Ha3aq A BCTpeTHJI B BarOHe Moe37a, UAyWlero U3 
Tlerporpaya B Mocxsy, ofHOro cougaTa NepcuyCKoH apMuu. 

Ou paccka3aJl MHe ellje NOApOOHOCTS Mpo B3pBIB. 

Tlocwe B3pbiBa, COUIMaTbl, OKPyXKeHHbIe BparaMu, %*KTyllwe NOABYK- 


82 WVsevolod Ivanov, Bronepoezd 14-69 in the collection Partizanskie povesti 


(Leningrad, 1932), p. 36. 
88 Viktor Sklovskij, Sentimental’noe putesestvie. Vospominanija 1917-1922 (Moskva- 
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HOFO COcTaBa, 3aHAJIMCh TeM, 4TO cOOupasIM MW COCTABIIANIM U3 KYCKOB 
pa30pBaHHble Tesla TOBapHIen. 

Cooupamm Jouro. 

KoueuHo, 4acTH Tesla y MHOrHX TepemMeliasu. 

Onuu otullep MosomWeI K WIMHHOMY PAY MOO%*KCHHBIX TPyOB. 

Kpaiinuii noxoiHuK Obit coOpaH H3 OcTaBLIMXxca YacTeH. 

To 6bI0 TYIOBUINe KpymHoro 4enoBeka. K Hemy Obisla WpHcTaBsena 
MasieHbKad TrouloBa, H Ha rpyaH JexKasIM MaJIeHbKve, HEPOBHbIe PyKH, 
o6e sIeBble. 

Odunep cMoTpe WOBOLHO NONTO, MOTOM ces Ha 3eMIIIO HM CTA 
XOXOTATb ... XOXOTATb ... XOXOTATb ...°4 


And, surely, the officer did not laugh under the influence of a nervous 
break-down at the sight of such a horror. He must have laughed because 
the picture was actually grotesque. The aesthetic effect of such emotional 
“under-representation” consists in magnifying and aggravating the given 
feeling (horror). 


Lunc found it regrettable that Russian prose fiction developed only a 
one-sided tradition — although a brilliant one — that he called “realisti- 
éeskoe”.8> This one-sided development down-graded other genres such 
as historical novels, or novels of adventure or even detective stories, all 
of which in Western literatures at their best became classical. 

We can easily understand why Lunc specifically mentioned these 
“lesser” and “Romantic” literary genres. The problems of plot are more 
compelling for, say, an author of an adventure novel than they are, for 
example, for an author of a novel of mores (bytovoj roman). Things are 
happening as if in the latter case the author were taking a photograph of 
“reality”, that is to say, “reality” integrally fills the pages of a novel — or 
chronicle — of mores. In the former case the author starts, so to speak, 
with his wheels clogged insofar as credibility is concerned. Here things 
are happening as if the author had made up his story from end to end. 
A reader is vaguely aware of the fact that it simply did not “happen”, 
whereas the story of mores did “happen” or may have “happened”. 
Therefore if a writer of an adventure novel wants his work to be con- 
vincing and “life-like”, he has to achieve a greater efficiency in its plot 
construction than the writer of a novel of mores may care for. The 
author has to offset this “handicap” by a skilful construction of his novel. 
In this connection the terms such as “uvlekat’” and “zanimatel’nost’” — 


Se lbid= pais: 
*° Lev Lune, “Na Zapad”, Beseda, Berlin, 3, Sept.-Oct. 1923, p. 263 et seq. 
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attributes of good art in Lunc’s thinking - emerge frequently in the 
Serapion Brothers’ writing. In Lunc’s own words: 


That which in the West is considered classical we called vulgar rubbish and 
child’s play. The plot! The skill of handling a complex intrigue, of tying and 
untying knots, of weaving and unweaving, — this has been earned by dint of a 
laborious work of many years, created by a continuous and beautiful culture.®¢ 


So Lune defines literary performance in terms of the contrast between 
that which has a “fabula” and that which has not. And this is the 
leitmotiv of the Serapion Brothers’ “experiment”. Lunc defined the 
Serapion Brotherhood as a “bratstvo jarko fabul’noe”: 


When two years ago our fraternity was organized, we — the two or three 
founders — conceived it as a pronouncedly plot-minded fraternity, even as an 
anti-realist one...8" 


Affirming this, Lunc showed maturity in his evaluation of literary pheno- 
mena; he evidenced a keener insight into their nature than had certain 
other literary schools. A newly emerging school or trend in literature 
often claims that it stands nearer to “real life” than the preceding school 
or trend. No-one has, probably, betrayed greater innocence in his 
literary “profession de foi” than E. Zola with his dubious naturalism and 
his roman expérimental.88 Claude Bernard’s Introduction a l’étude de la 
médecine expérimentale was for Zola like the proverbial Russian bell: 
he has heard it but does not know where it is. Zola’s ambition to attain 
the scientific knowledge of man through fiction writing was as absurd 
as Claude Bernard’s experimenting on the pancreas was thoughtful. The 
wish of Zola to draw nearer in his fiction to “real life” points to a definite 
phenomenon recurring in literature, namely, that a fresh literary con- 
vention supersedes an overused one. The Formalist critics, e.g., 
TomaSevskij,°® have argued very convincingly in this respect. 

The sagacity of the Serapion Brothers’ thinking — namely that of Lunc, 
Kaverin and Gruzdev — manifested itself in the fact that they denied the 
“transcript” character of fiction prose. They worked on the level of an 
avowed convention. (Here we can find again the Aristotelian distinction 
between “symbolic representation” -— “transcript of reality’ — and 


86 Jbid., p. 260. 
87 Ibid., p. 268 et seq. (The italics are mine.) The italicized words read as follows in 


Russian: “[...] bratstvo jarko fabul’noe, daze anti-realisti¢eskoe...”. 
88 Miriam Allott, Novelists on the Novel (New York, 1959), pp. 68-70. 
89 B. Tomasevskij, Teorija literatury (Leningrad, 1925). 
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“likeness”.%) The better the plot technique and the plot construction, 
the greater the value of the given work. Actually, the “western”®' wing of 
the Brotherhood primarily shared this concern for plot construction. 


The writing of the Serapion Brothers does not offer any elaborate and 
systematic literary terminology. At least, I have not been able to discover 
any so far. 

Lunc himself provides terms which are not entirely clear. He operates 
with general concepts such as “realistiéeskie” or “anti-realistiteskie” 
which can easily create confusion. These two approaches — “realisti- 
éeskoe” contrasted with “anti-realistiéeskoe” - correspond to two 
different emphases in the sphere of the techniques of representation and 
we should have liked Lunc to be more explicit on these techniques. He 
defines “fabula” as “the skill of handling a complex intrigue, of tying and 
untying knots, of weaving and unweaving...”.® 

When he says “[...] my zabyli pro fabulu, pro kompoziciju”,®? we do 
not make out the difference between the two terms. It is not clear either 
what discrimination Lunc makes between “iskusstvennaja fabula”®* and 
“iskustvennyj sjuzet”.°° He appears to use the terms “‘sjuzetnye’ 
pisateli” and “fabul’nye prozaiki’® indiscriminately. What does he mean 
specifically by these two terms: “C¢istaja intriga”®’ and “golaja fabula’’?% 
When he says “Russkij teatr gonitsja ran’Se vsego za social’nymi 
motivami’®® he definitely bestows upon the term “social’nye motivy” a 
meaning different from that which he does upon the word “motivy” in 
“Dvux motivoy svjazat’ uZe ne umeem ...”!°° He does not specify it. 

Literary terminology suffers considerable inaccuracy. Different authors 
ascribe different meanings to the same term. “Fabula” is one of those 
controversial terms. What really matters in this connection is the aware- 
ness of the specific meaning that we attach to each term. In order to 
avoid confusion I find it appropriate consistently to use, insofar as 


°° Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Translated and with critical notes by 
S. H. Butcher (New York, 1951), p. 124. 

*? Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951), Dole 
92 Lev Lune, op. cit., p. 260. 
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possible, one set of terms, interpreting the fiction prose material under 
discussion from this unified terminological point of view. 

A literary work may be conceived of as a structure which different 
strata more or less tightly hold together. Each stratum in itself represents 
a system binding subordinate elements into harmony.! Here I need not 
draw up an exhaustive inventory of all strata at play. To find out how 
and at which moment different strata shade off into one another con- 
stitutes a special problem which I will not try to attack. The sound 
stratum includes problems concerning euphony, rhythm and meter.1% 
From this stratum there arises the stratum of the units of meaning: it 
involves syntactic structuration. There is another stratum which René 
Wellek terms the “world” of a novelist! (“die Schicht des dargestellten 
Gegenstandlichkeiten”, Ingarden).1 It is on this level that notions such 
as theme, fable, narrative structure, plot and motive emerge.!% In other 
words this is the stratum pertaining to the techniques of representation. 

Judging from the whole context of Lunc’s article “Na Zapad” I may 
assume that by the term “fabula” he meant the totality of the techniques 
of representation. Those entities that belong to the stratum of the units 
of meaning — such as imagery or stylistic devices — and, a fortiori, those 
questions that pertain to the sound stratum — such as eupony, rhythm 
and meter -, find themselves relegated to an inferior and less important 
position. 

Indulging too much in “ornamental prose” interlarded with dialectal- 
isms and lyrical comments a Ja Vsevolod Ivanov constitutes a ballast 
which may prevent the writer from rising higher in the craft of prose 
fiction. This would mean that the stratum of the units of meaning 
prevails over the stratum of the techniques of representation. Once given 
to the painting of genre pictures, the author forgets — or is unable — to 
devote sufficient creative attention to what constitutes the backbone of a 
prose fiction work: the dramatic unfolding and progression of the action. 
He then writes “stoja¢ie”!* works of fiction. Lunc proves drastic when 
he criticizes this addiction to ornamental prose: 


[...] When two years ago our fraternity was organized, we — the two or three 


101 René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1956), pp. 129- 
145, and Roman Ingarden, Das Literarische Kunstwerk. Eine Untersuchung aus dem 
Grenzgebiet der Ontologie, Logik und Literaturwissenschaft (Halle, 1931), p. 24 et seq. 
1022 René Wellek and Austin Warren, op. cit., p. 145. 

103 [bid., p. 140. 

104 Roman Ingarden, op. cit., p. 218. 

105 =Vid. p. 122 et seq. of this study. 

106 Tey Lunc, “Na Zapad”, Beseda, Berlin, 3, Sept.-Oct. 1923, p. 265. 
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founders — conceived it as a pronouncedly plot-minded fraternity, even as an 
anti-realist one [the italics are mine, H.O.]. So what has come of it? None of 
us then, in the January of 1921, hoped that we would achieve such a brotherly 
solidarity, but, on the other hand, it had never crossed anyone’s mind what 
physiognomy this plot-oriented trend would assume. 

It has turned out that there is no trend at all. That does not matter. What 
does matter is that the majority of our prose writers have returned whence we 
departed. To populism! You are populists, the typical Russian provincial 
and boring, boring writers! 

We said: plot is needed. We said: let us learn from the West. We said — and 
that was all. 

To us still is attributed the title of “plot-minded” writers. I feel it now as a 
taunt. Vsevolod Ivanov, Nikitin, Fedin — if these good populists are called 
plot-minded prose writers, where then, o Just Reason, is plotless literature. 

[...] We have turned out to be weak, we gave up and threw ourselves along 
the easy, beaten track. Nikitin, you, who have written “Angel Abaddon” and 
“Daisy”, — believe in these weak attempts there are more possibilities than in 
the finished “Dogs” and “Stakes”. And you, Slonimskij, you betrayed plot 
and after “Dikij” and “Warsaw” are writing commonly respected “Lancer 
Regiments”. 

[...] We all know how to do more or less well: to weave ponderous words, 
to knit greasy imagery similar to overlarded pies, to write solid “succulent” 
lyrics. But this everyone knows how to do in Russia, more or less well. But 
to bind at least only two motives we do not know how and we don’t want 
to learn.1°? 


The modern Russian prose fiction — Lunc speaks specifically of the 
novel — is “boring” because it lacks a solid tradition of firmly molded 
“fabula”. In other words, the techniques of representation maintaining 
the plot construction in Russian fiction works have not reached a 
sufficiently high degree of elaboration. 

It is these techniques of representation that Lunc urged the Brother- 
hood to master first of all: 


[...] We wield everything, except plot. So, let us introduce plot into the ready- 
made crude figure of lyrical, psychological, everyday life stories. 

Never mind that we have a tempting and fallacious thesis. And that we at 
once want a synthesis. We will fail. And even now we are failing. Surely you 
all agree with me —- harmony! And you all try to give it. But a word, an image, 
details, which you skilfully wield, engulf you, seduce you with their easiness — 
and plot crumbles. The thesis wins, — and so there is no synthesis. 

We must create a naked antithesis just as now is reigning a bare thesis. Learn 
the intrigue and do not turn your attention toward anything: either toward 
language or toward psychology. 

Mere intrigue. 


197 Ibid., p. 269 et seq. 
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[...] You will write badly — you know, bare plot is one-sided. Yes, badly — 
much worse than you write now. But you will learn. Kaverin is doing so, and 
so I am trying to do. And Kaverin writes stories far from perfect, and I am 
scribbling without end, I don’t even read it to you — so poorly it is turning out. 
Look, Kaverin has learnt how to tie an intrigue but he is not in any way able 
to untie it: he cuts it or abandons it half way along, getting off with an eccentric 
twist of the plot. As for me, mastering the plot in a play I am not in any way 
able to cope with it in a tale. Well — we will learn it, and then we will turn to 
good account our arsenal of images and telling expressions. 

[...] The Russian plot tradition has disappeared — we must build it up anew.!°8 


It is quite significant that Lune voiced his challenging appeal to his 
fellow Serapions in the terms of dialectic process of thought. He discerned 
ever-present disruptive contradictions in literary creation. He also felt 
the necessity of having these contradictions merged in a higher form of 
synthesis. 

The trend toward ornamental prose — Lunc’s “golyj tezis” — and the 
trend toward plot construction — Lunc’s “golyj antitezis” — seem to act 
in opposite directions. When the author focuses his creative effort on 
elaborating the sound stratum or the stratum of the units of meaning, 
he tends to lose sight of the “world”. Conversely, when he concentrates 
his creative efforts on shaping the “world”, he reduces his attention to 
the sound stratum and the stratum of the units of meaning. 

The causes producing that effect reside in divers circumstances. Man 
can focus his attention on only a single object at a time. Ideally in a 
literary work the author integrates all the strata into aesthetic organi- 
zation. In actualization, however, this integrating process may encounter 
serious obstacles arising from the “scale of perception”. Each stratum 
requires its own “scale of perception”, so that once the aesthetic con- 
sciousness is keyed to a specific “scale of perception”, it cannot perceive 
other strata requiring different “scale of perception”. 

Most frequently the author himself chooses, under the influence of a 
literary tradition or because of his own temperament, a specific “scale of 
perception” to the exclusion of any other. Among the Serapion Brothers 
Zoséenko appears particularly typical in this respect. More consistently 
than any other of his fellow Serapions he uses one specific device in 
reflecting reality through his literary works: that of skaz. In his literary 
output this “scale of perception” — which in the terminology that I am 
using would pertain to the stratum of the units of meaning — prevails 
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over all others. One can speak of a stylistic “dominanta”,1° that imposes 
its rule upon all the strata of the given literary work and twists them 
into a shape agreeable to this “dominanta”. 

Finally the essential agent at play — the artistic medium itself — sustains 
the assumption that the two trends in question stand in a conflict. 
Ornamental, that is to say, “word-conscious” prose which we find in 
Vsevolod Ivanov’s and Nik. Nikitin’s works and its subgenus, the skaz 
technique as practised in ZoStenko necessarily require for their own 
actualization a narrator linguistically and psychologically singularized. 
The more the narrator is so, the more the prose becomes “word- 
conscious”. Now, communicating events through a linguistically and 
psychologically singularized narrator means slowing down action and 
narrowing perspective. On the contrary, plot construction means action 
— even an accelerated one - and a broad perspective. 


9 ! “ —— ‘6 ’ 39 2. 
100 +B. Eixenbaum, “Teorija ‘formal nogo metoda”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, 
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PART TWO 


THE VERBAL MEDIUM 


Il. THE IMPACT OF THE “ORNAMENTAL” 
AND “DYNAMIC” PROSE 


The generation of the young post-revolutionary writers, in their quest for 
their own style and language, attempted to absorb the most disparate 
elements belonging to different stylistic cultures. Among these young 
writers the Serapion Brothers held a prominent place. Vladimir Pozner, 
one of the Serapion Brothers, went so far as to attribute to them the 
initiative of renewing Russian literature! Their writings pertinently 
illustrate the extreme amplitude of stylistic variations in which resulted 
their endeavor to develop their own style and language. 

One of the features incorporated with varying degrees of success into 
their works may be designated by the somewhat vague term of 
“ornamentalism”, of “ornamental” prose. The style that this term implies 
offers different facets. 

In the narrow technical sense “ornamental” — or, “dynamic” — prose 
designated all those stylistic techniques conspicuously practiced in 
Russian prose during the period of the “revolutionary romanticism” 
following the Revolution, and prevailing approximately until 1924 (the 
year when the stories of Babel’ appeared). The young authors who 
emerged on the morrow of the Revolution virtually all indulged in this 
“ornamental” or “dynamic” prose. 

In order to evaluate the place of this “ornamental” prose, one should 
view it against the background of the novelistic tradition of the XIXth 
century. The novel in that tradition appeared as a syncretic construct 
in which there blended divers components. Description of mores and 
nature, digressions lyrical and philosophic, representation of character, 
convincing motivation of full individual destinies, conveying of various 
forms of dialogue, all these components, integrated, brought to the 
foreground a consistent and aesthetically coherent story of people’s lives. 
This “realistic” and psychological novel reached its peak in L. Tolstoj’s 
monumental form and Anna Karenina (1877) served as a landmark in 
1 Vladimir Pozner, Littérature russe (Paris, 1929), p. 327. 
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literary history. A certain limit of the genre was attained. It is a sympto- 
matic circumstance that L. Tolstoj himself, after completing Anna 
Karenina, adopted a simpler narrative style proper to his popular tales; 
moreover he turned to composing plays. Without necessarily attaching 
any derogatory connotation to the term, one may speak about the “dis- 
integration” of the great syncretic form. The latter shrank, in Cexov, 
to short stories, psychologically incisive and aimed at the “ ‘differential’ 
of mind”.2. The prose issuing from Gor’kij-Andreev school lacked 
intellectual and cultural vigor. 

The Symbolists brought about the actual renewal of the verbal medium. 
Their attempts revitalized the style of the prose. They created their own 
solid tradition of prose fiction. 

The post-revolutionary generation —- among them B. Pil’njak and the 
Serapion Brothers — in the quest for their own style had willy-nilly to 
reckon with those changes that the Symbolists had worked in prose. 
Whereas Kaverin, Slonimskij and Zo8éenko remained less pervious to 
the Symbolist impact, Nikitin and —- in his own way — Ivanov profited 
copiously by this inheritance. In this respect the “poetical prose” 
(“poétiéeskaja proza”) of A. Belyj exerted prevailing influence. 

L. Tolstoj’s prose elicited an effect of crystal transparency: people’s 
emotional and mental experiences flow through words and sentences so 
that the reader apprehends those experiences rather than words and 
sentences; verbal medium accurately conveys representation; it signifies 
less for its own sake. 

The Symbolists aspired to render more intense the reader’s awareness 
of style and of the language of prose. Syntactical peculiarities in A. Belyj’s 
prose let it present a “disintegrated” appearance. Composition, shifting 
abruptly from one level to another, rendered impossible a consistent and 
deliberate development of the narrative. Instead, there predominated a 
disjointed and broken narrative, with planes now running parallel and 
now interlocking. A. Belyj imitated the pattern of a musical theme, 
setting off his rhythmical prose with recurring leitmotifs, refrains and 
variations. Distortions of syntax; emphasis on the rhythmical effect of a 
prose reflecting declamatory character; frequently solemn and highly 
expressive (¢kspressivnyj) tone; all these features, and certain others, 
formed this “ornamental” prose. The “ornamentalist” writers tried to 
adjust prose to a pre-arranged rhythmical pattern, i.e., they applied the 
principles of versification to prose. 

The impact of A. Belyj’s prose to a high degree impresses the style of 

D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature (New York, 1955), p. 361. 
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such post-revolutionary writers as Pil’njak and Nikitin. For example, 
it is significant how compositional “confusion” affects the style of these 
three writers. A. Belyj initiated the style in which several levels of 
representation run parallel (“mnogoplannost’”) and interlock. In order 
to achieve this effect he uses a network of semanticly complex words, i.e., 
simultaneously offering several levels of interpretation. Metaphoric 
expression, words semanticly unrelated and phonetically close to one 
another, assonantal constructions (specifically, puns), intertwining, form 
a “spiral”? of unfolding semantic series. Anthroposophic digressions, 
thoughts on philosophy of history, delirium and dream motivate the 
multi-storied narrative structure. In Peterburg characters act and live 
on different levels; likewise, things and places are simultaneously situated 
on different levels. 

A comparison with L. Tolstoj sheds light on the problem. L. Tolstoj 
subordinates the description of mental processes and verbal medium to 
reality. Thus, the novelist, while relegating to the background both 
mental processes and verbal medium, projects reality to the foreground. 
In Peterburg A. Belyj undertakes to project to the foreground all the three 
factors — reality, mental processes, verbal medium (sounds) — simul- 
taneously. Speaking more accurately, each of these three factors stands 
in its own aesthetic right; it does not serve as an artistic “background” 
to others. (This reminds us of the dramatic technique that Lunc devised 
in his play Vne zakona: the stage was divided into three parts; less 
important scenes went on on the two smaller side stages in order to do 
away with entr’actes and thereby to accelerate the rhythm of the play.* 
Of course, the two techniques, Belyj’s in novel and Lunc’s in drama, 
offer only a relative analogy.) 

In Chapter V of Peterburg Nikolaj Apollonovié Ableuxov meets a 
certain “gospodintik s borodavkoj u nosa” who appears to be simul- 
taneously a secret agent of the Government and an undercover member 
of an anti-governmental terroristic organization. This “gospodintk”, in 
view of Nikolaj Apollonovit’s previous commitments and connections, 
bade him commit a political assassination, namely that of his own 
father, Senator Apollon Apollonovit Ableuxov. Brought to bay, Nikolaj 
Apollonovié seems to take upon himself this villainy. Apollon Apollo- 
novié, who feels that something is going wrong with his son, wants to 
clear up the matter. Their talk, however, does not allay the suspense: 


3 Vikt. Gofman, “Mesto Pil’njaka”, Collection Mastera sovremennoj literatury. 
Bor. Pil’njak (Leningrad, 1928), p. 15. 
4 Vladimir Pozner, op. cit., p. 331. 
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the news of the unexpected return of Apollon Apollonovié’s wife, who 
left him, going off with another man, causes Apollon Apollonovié to 
change the topic of this talk with his son. When Nikolaj Apollonovit 
returns to his room after the unsuccessful talk, he winds up the clock- 
work of the delayed-action bomb destined for his father. 

All this is the reality which occurs in this chapter. Now, the author 
bestows as much attention upon the mental processes related to the 
reality depicted in the chapter. The Flying Dutchman with all sails set 
approaches Petersburg as Nikolaj Apollonovité and the “gospodin¢ik” 
are conversing in the wretched dive. The Bronze Horseman also is 
present at the conversation and then pushes Nikolaj Apollonovié to the 
villainous act. While musing over the delayed-action bomb in his room, 
Nikolaj Apollonovié sinks into a delirious and ghastly dream: a dream 
is an astral journey; he sees someone who in turns happens to be 
“prepodobnyj mongol”, Cronus, “staryj turanec”, his father Apollon 
Apollonovié, and Saturn. Then Nikolaj Apollonovié realizes that he 
himself is a bomb, blows up and wakes up. 

The Flying Dutchman, the Bronze Horseman and “staryj turanec” do 
not, of course, act on the same footing as Nikolaj Apollonovié or the 
“gospodinéik”. Nikolaj Apollonovié or the “gospodin¢cik” act on the 
level of reality; the Flying Dutchman, the Bronze Horseman and “staryj 
turanec” float on the level of mental processes. All those ill-defined, 
uncontrollable processes evolving through the subconscious motivate 
such inconsistencies of the narrative structure as the Flying Dutchman, 
or the Bronze Horseman or Nikolaj Apollonovié’s delirium entitled 
“StraSnyj sud”. Nikolaj Apollonovié’s — or perhaps the author’s — words 
speak to this effect: 


Iletep6ypr, [letep6ypr! 
Ocaxaascb TyMaHOM, meHA mbIl NPectedosad: Mo3z206010 Uepor.” 


This motivation by the subconscious ensures the “aesthetic status” of all 
those inconsistencies which then become part of the story. The motiva- 
tion by the subconscious introduces a new dimension into the aesthetic 
representation. And most likely, the very notion of “mnogoplannost’” 
means that the destiny of a specific character is represented — at least — 
from two points of view simultaneously: the “realistic” point of view 
and the “subconscious” one; the latter is woven into the plot. 

This compositional “confusion” seems to convey another meaning in 
PiPnjak. In his works disparate “patches” lie close to one another, so 


5 Andrej Belyj, Peterburg. Roman, 2 vols., Part II (Berlin, 1922) pw 2e 
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that the main aesthetic effect and interest reside in combining these 
disparate “patches”. The “patches”, quite autonomous, form a fairly 
loose network: any “patch” can yield place to another. In consequence 
of this looseness, the prose of Pil’njak is, so to speak, a “neutral” medium: 
most diverse styles and constructions can get along together. He uses 
the vocabulary and the style of Peter the Great’s time; the stylistic manner 
of old chronicles; the style of a cookbook; official reports, a legislative 
code, letters, diaries, advertisements, scientific observations; he turns to 
account journalistic and oratorical style; in Tret’ja stolica he even inserts 
passages, literally copied from Bunin and Vsevolod Ivanov.* These works 
bear the name of novels only for lack of a more adequate term. They 
represent a sort of literary “inventory”.? Pil’njak’s works lack im- 
permeability (“nepronicaemost’”),8 so much so that boundaries between 
individual books tend to vanish. Many episodes of Golyj god came 
integrally from his volume Byl’é; passages from Golyj god moved over 
to Masiny i volki. 

This indeterminate capacity (émkost’)® of literary works appears as a 
principle of construction willingly resorted to at that time. At the end 
of his Sentimental’noe putesestvie Sklovskij reproduces “Rukopis’ Lazarja 
Zervandova”. Sklovskij had the same thing printed in another book 
Epilog. He affirmed that his book Pis’ma ne o Ijubvi originated by chance, 
because letters and pages were accidentally shuffled.!° 

So the compositional “confusion” in A. Belyj and Pil’njak offer a 
marked difference. The elements of The Bronze Horseman and — to a 
lesser degree — The Queen of Spades enter into the construction of 
Peterburg. They undergo complete assimilation to Belyj’s own style and 
then emerge as the organic components of the texture in Peterburg. That 
is to say, A. Belyj’s style offers a high degree of impermeability: whatever 
enters into his work undergoes complete assimilation. On the contrary, 
Pil’njak’s prose presents an extremely low degree of impermeability: 
“patches” and elements from other writers’ works enter into his works 
without any stylistic transformation whatsoever. 

So it appears that the actual “mnogoplannost’” requires the represen- 
tation of subconscious processes. Only this sort of representation can 
possibly supply a new dimension in the verbal construct. This new 
dimension then motivates broken narrative — the compositional “con- 
6 WVikt. Gofman, op. cit., p. 12. 

7 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
eel bideupmal2. 


ri vid apm ius 
10 Ibid. 
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fusion”. Without this “motivation by the subconscious” the composi- 
tional “confusion” may become a mere pose, an empty ornamentalism. 
This situation does not fail to arise in the Serapion Brothers’ writings. 
Apart from certain attempts by Nik. Nikitin and K. Fedin, the Serapion 
Brothers’ prose fiction shuns any form of “psychologism”, let alone 
“subconsciousness”. Most frequently the Serapions borrow stylistic 
manners from either A. Belyj or Pil’njak, avoiding the blunt psychological 
or ideological motivation proper to these two writers. 

“Ornamental style” — which frequently coincides with compositional 
“confusion” — shows certain noteworthy facets in the works of Nik. 
Nikitin. Pil’njak may have inspired him in his attempts to adjust and to 
readjust his creative effort to divers ways of perception, i.e., to modify 
more or less abruptly his style. 

Nik. Nikitin often inserts a /yrical comment — a choice and arrangement 
of words striving for highly emotional effect — opposite the motive of 
the event depicted or even instead of the motive of the given event. His 
tale Rvotnyj Fort may serve as a relevant basis for illustration." 

The lyrical comment betraying the presence of the author creates an 
emotionally colored setting of the scene, its atmosphere, which after 
Lubbock one might call “provision of character and energy”.!2 This 
“provision of character and energy” then ushers in the event. For 
instance, in Chapter VIII Rugaj somewhat treacherously informs Polaga 
of her husband’s being enamored of another woman. Desperate, she 
gives herself to Rugaj. Now, when it comes to conveying Polaga’s 
despair, the author inserts a lyrical comment: 


B ronose y Ilonmaru Opetca HecHOcHOe, TO —- 4TO aBHO HYyMJIOCb: 
SAX Take axe Td hae 

Ymo cmompuulb mam u3-nod KAeHogoz2o KycmuKa, 3aliuyxa? Cuacmbe 
méoe 6 oecax. Hawe eope no cepomy KoweHoMy nostro, nod HOUNbIMU 
urloHbcKuMU Hebecamu. 

Tameno u cmymuHo uesoseube zope.'8 

Ilonara HakwonMsacb kK Pyrato, pa3opBatia Kory. 

— Ha! Llenyit xpenye. Bce oguo. 


The device of interweaving the texture of the story with a network of 
lyrical comments through which the author actively participates in the 
drama often appears in Nik. Nikitin’s works. While introducing the 


11 Vid. p. 124 et seq. 
18 Percy Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction (New York, 1958), p. 206. 


8 Nik. Nikitin, Rvotnyj fort. Rasskazy. Izd. 2-0e, ispr. i dop. (M., GI, 1926), p. 56. 
(The italics are mine.) 
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author and his — highly emotional — point of view into the story, lyrical 
comments break the narrative and render it inconsistent. This circum- 
stance may testify to a certain loss of the feeling of the traditional genre: 
a purely lyrical vein — i.e., the fact of the author — mingles with an epic 
one — i.e., the fact of the character in the story. In this connection 
A. Voronskij said: “[...] Tenepp npo3y nuuryT cTuxamu, a cruxu — 
mpo30i.”14 

The author, so to speak, feels instead of his characters and thereby he 
deprives them in his own behalf of those emotions and frames of mind 
that the characters themselves ought to experience, express and actualize 
in the story. Here again, one might discover a link between Nik. Nikitin 
and Pil’njak: the latter tends to transform things in his story into the 
monologue of the author. 

In one of Nikitin’s other tales, Polét, there occurs such a passage: 


Buorpadusa ux TouHa, KaK acTpOHOMMYecKHe BbIKIaqkH Kensepa. 

— ... Korgja MbI urpasiM JeTbMHE ... 

—... Korga Mb ObIIM B WIKOJe ... 

— ... Korga MbI cuyeuM Ha OJHOH Napte ... 

—... Korgja MbI y4HJIMCb B YHMBepcntete ... 

—... Korga MbI cayxnn B 5-i Opurane u octaBiamM Bpect-JlutoscK 

HeMIaM ... 

— ... Korgja mpulina pepomrouua ... TyYT OHH MoOsTYAaT. 

—... Korma Hac 3a0pasm B Kpacuyto APpMHIo .. 

a Oanvue — yore O Oueuzu0He, O mocKe, O Kpacubix 3HAME€HAX, O 
6e4uHOM Bempe Moet CMpaHbl, O MoM — 20e Hem yroma, a MOAbKO AeOAHNbIE 
Oyepbl u cHe2a, O CbIPOM JIYHHOM BeYepe C %KeCTKHM CHerOM, Kora 
CHOTHIKaACh O JI€MAMIKH BO3Bpalllasmuch MoOMou Knumosny u Dupcos.® 


The narrative material in this excerpt presents a considerable syntactic 
uniformity. At a certain moment in this jerky enumeration of emotionally 
significant experiences the two points of view — that of the author and 
that of his characters — merge, as indicated by the italicized sequence. 
Then they part again. This occurs throughout the whole of the tale. 

At times, Nik. Nikitin’s style approaches that of A. Belyj in its 
“motivation by the subconscious”. For instance in Chapter VII of 
Rvotnyj Fort the author describes a kaleidoscopic delirium attacking the 
prisoners jailed in the Fort: 


14 A, Voronskij, “Iz sovremennyx literaturnyx nastroenij”, Na Styke (Moskva- 


Petrograd, 1923), p. 41. sap 
15 Nik. Nikitin, Polet. Povest’ (Berlin, 1924), p. 9. (The italics are mine.) 
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TyxuyT orHu. B Opezy BCMOMMHAIOT JOM HeACHOE. 

— Ocxanpou! Konu! 

— )Kusu, Murromia, 4ecTHo ... 

— )KpatTb Heyero ... 

— )Kugosxy onny Ooratyb ... 

— UmenemM peBoJIroulun ... 

— IlycTaKOM 2KMBeT UeJIOBEK ... 

Koraa slyHa MpHxOZUT B OAHHOYHbIe KaMepbl, KaK HeBecTa Ha CBHJIa- 
Hue, TOrWa He yHTM OT TOCKH. 

Mapk Llykep pa3roBapuBaeT C TeHbHO. 

— TlonoxuM — mpogan ... Tupu3uu ru6uytT. Kto npocut ux rMOHyTb? 
la, nponan ... Bor Ha 30 mpogan. Tak uw nano ruOnytb. U a rnOny ... 
3a utero mponan ... Cupmmute, 3a unero ... He cormacen a... Mory 4 
Hero? 

Mapk cTy¥HT B MaATKHe KHpnMYH. 

A B No 8 Mopckoii 2KuTesIb, BOAUT, Kak benno cuquT Ha MIOWAaH ... 
KamenHad WTalibsHcKad miomaab. I[poxexTop-sJlyHa KpajleTCA BOJIb 
MOJIOTHAHOH CTeHbI. Ho 4To 3TO— OpKecTp NoybEIMaeT Barly. [loapmmaet ... 
IlyM — ym. 

Mapk cTyunT. 

— He cxaxy ... He ckaxy ... K 4opty nmapruro! He corsaceu 
Huuero He xouy. 

IlyM 3BeHHT, 4TO 2Kese30. 

Monaxu Jepytca Ha niomagu. Kpacupie dbakesl. 

— VUmenem Xpucta. 

Tlomeptsesio y naalla cepaie 43 CTpyxxKek. 

— Off — He MeHa, He MCHA, He MeHS ... 

Ceiiuac sIa3rHeT cpeqH HOU 3aMOK, CMepTeJIbHbI 3aMoK. Ilotomy 
4TO TIPOJbIOT XOJIONHOe, TO eqAHAaA BOA: He OepuTe Bellet, Beller 
He Hajlo. 

— A mpoyan, a Poccuto nponan. He nano. He Mena, He Mena ... He 
corlaceH. 

A MOJIMTBa MOHAXOB Topaa, a MOJIMTBa TOpxKecTBeHHA. 

— Vimenreo ... HMeHeM ... 


In this excerpt isolated motives lie side by side without any immediately 
perceptible causal link. Most disparate experiences fill the broken 
narrative so that various semantic planes extend parallel to one another. 
What attains the perception of the reader is a rhapsody of emotionally 
charged and disjointed “patches” and of disparate mosaic-like figurations. 
He must take his stand well back to appreciate the unity of impression 
which prevails in the picture. 

Even so, Nik. Nikitin’s style differs from that of A. Belyj in an im- 
portant respect. However disparate “patches” may be in Peterburg, a 
solidly constructed plot stands as the main unifying principle and 
“patches” form a functional part of the plot. The destinies of the main 
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characters spin through states of reality and states of dream. This creates 
the complexity (mnogoplannost’) of the novel. The play with the verbal 
medium involving the same characters increases this complexity. In 
Nik. Nikitin complexity is more illusory than real. The author juxtaposes 
as many various experiences — “patches” — as there are characters, so that 
each experience pertains to one — secondary — character. “Zivi, MitjuSa, 
cestno” pertains to a greenhorn prisoner. “Zidovku odnu bogatuju”, to 
Galka, another jailed malefactor. “Pustjakami Zivet Selovek”, to an old 
dropsied prisoner. Mark Cuker and still another prisoner also possess 
their own respective “patches”. The complexity is thematic, i.e., the 
author may have written as many separate stories as there appear 
“patches”. These “patches” do not in any significant degree enter into 
the plot, meager anyhow. They figure as “ornaments” meant to illustrate 
the same theme — Rvotnyj Fort — in different stylistic foreshortenings. 
Moreover they contribute to strengthen the feeling of the unity of the 
author’s personality. On these items too Nik. Nikitin reminds more of 
Pil’njak than of A. Belyj. A. Belyj creates few characters with many 
experiences. Nik. Nikitin depicts many characters with few experiences. 

Often Nik. Nikitin lets emotionally charged “patches” replace or 
metonymically convey the motive of event. In Chapter VII of Rvotnyj 
Fort the imprisoned robber Galka attempts to escape from the Fort. His 
attempt fails and Galka suffers capital punishment. Now, how does the 
author elaborate this motive? The event itself is not represented, as, say, 
is the scene of shooting that Pierre witnesses in War and Peace. The 
author lets the context suggest this event. One of the prisoners, Mark 
Cuker, sees in his mind’s eye himself led to his own execution. 


Ceiiyac la3rHeT Cpe HOYM 3aMOK, CMepTeJIbHbIM 3aMoK. IloTomy 4TO 
IIPOJIbIOT XOJIOMHOe, YTO IeAAHaA BOA: He bepume e6ewyell, eelyell HE 
nado.'® 


This motive foreshadows Galka’s — and not Cuker’s — execution. There 
follows Galka’s unsuccessful attempt at flight. And then a motive similar 
to the previous one — but more sordidly colored — ushers in the motive 
of Galka’s being taken to execution: 


Crapuk, He oTBe4aa, MoBopayBaetca K Tasike CIMHOM, — H paBHOAYIIHO, 
KaK 2KMPHBIM XOJIOMCHHbIM KOT: 
— Beweii me6e ne nado. A xme6a HeTy.1” 


16 Nik. Nikitin, Rvotnyj fort, vid. footnote 13 of Chapter VII. (The italics are mine.) 
17 See footnote 16. 
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Right after this the author points his search-light at another “patch” 
motive and later adds in a detached manner: 


3a TeMHBIM TWalleM WIBapKHyJI BbICTpe, yan B Cpesry,'® BbINJIbIN H, 
wleslecTa TpaBoi KpyToro Oepera, NoOexaJ B JIec. 
3a MepBbIM, JOrOHAA ero, MYHTCA BTOPOH. 


The execution is not depicted but the report of the gun, anthropo- 
morphized, comes and both strikes the ear and catches the eye. The 
author veils the event by its incidence, or, to be more accurate, the 
incidence itself acts and reminds one of and ushers in the event. 


One may define the position of “ornamental” prose in terms of — at 
least — two co-ordinates: sense of crisis of the genre and effect of validity. 
Genre is a certain conventional literary category serving as a frame of 
reference for the aspects of literary works. “The sense of genre is im- 
portant. Without it words are deprived of a resonator, the effect develops 
blindly”, said Ju. Tynjanov in this connection.?® 

The essential character of literary work is its artificiality (in the good 
sense of the term), i.e., the author’s art produces the work; the work is 
artificial as opposed to natural. The subtle tension between genre 
(conventional category) and literary work (artificial product) accounts 
for literariness. 

Now, the sense of genre weakened in Russian prose after Cexov. The 
author cared less to construct fictional plots with all their elaborate 
techniques. The cultivation of the literary hero, a certain idealization of 
love, the importance attached to landscape, all these and other components 
of prose fiction lost much of their appeal. The author narrated his own 
observations, which supposed descriptive details, autobiographic writings, 
anecdotes and puns. Plotless narration of random scenes, memoirs, 
chronicles, and epistolary forms had taken the best of it. 

At such transitional stage, when the old sense of the genre broke up 
and the new one has not yet taken root, the boundary between literariness 
and “non-literariness” grows indistinct or vanishes altogether, so that in 
the two extreme cases literariness either disappears altogether or every- 
thing becomes literariness. This indistinctness of the boundary between 
literariness and “non-literariness” results from the fact that no new sense 
of the genre has yet marked the contrast between what is convention and 


a Ibid. ; Svejaga is the name of a river. 
B. Eixenbaum, “V poiskax zanra”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, polemika (Lenin- 
grad, 1927), p. 292. 
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artificiality (i.e., what is literature and literariness) and what is not. 

The trend toward the one extreme found its form in the thinking of the 
theoreticians of the LEF group. They believed that the resurgence of 
novels and belles-lettres evidenced embourgeoisement.2° In their thinking 
fiction should yield place to document: reporting, newspaper articles, 
diary, memoirs. The LEF theoreticians interpreted the focusing on 
factual material as an epoch-making change in people’s comprehension 
of the world: “high art”, “creation”, “artistic synthesis” should have 
faded out to the advantage of utilitarian work. 

The trend toward the other extreme affected most strikingly the 
writings of Pil’njak and, indirectly, such Serapions as Nik. Nikitin and 
Vsevolod Ivanov. Pil’njak’s originality consisted in turning to account 
the very elements of the crisis. Actually he brought out this sense of 
crisis with particular force. 

Whereas for the LEF people the focusing on document entailed 
elimination of literariness (convention and artificiality), for the profes- 
sional writers such as Pil’njak or Nik. Nikitin or Vsevolod Ivanov it 
represented just another device, a new piece of convention. This focusing 
on document, or “naked material” (golyj material), peculiarly marked 
the “ornamental” prose. 

Pil’njak did not create a new narrative style, if by creating new narrative 
style we mean a powerful effort of synthesis, which, so to speak, melts and 
brings stylistic substances previously disparate into one, individually 
branded, mass. He applied another method which ensured him originality 
rather than spirit of innovation. As his narrative texture unfolded, he 
inserted “unprocessed” stylistic “patches”, unbelievably diverse, coming 
from most various sources. The method vaguely reminds one of centos 
and Nekrasov’s long poems (such as Komu na Rusi Zit’ xoroSo). And in 
order to attain an effect of validity, Pil’njak motivated all these “patches” 
by the focusing on document, on “naked material”. The focusing on 
document, or on factual material, tends to sharpen the impression of 
“reality”, of “mores” and to discount the impression of literariness. The 
writer tricks his reader all the more graciously because he “quotes” 
“documents”. The authenticity of this “document”, or “naked material” 
does not absolutely matter. What matters is that the “document”, 
presented to the reader, communicates an impression of authenticity. 
Under these circumstances, a supposed piece of “real life” stands in a 
contrast to the “literariness” of the work. Such a piece of “real life” 


20 Gorelik Abram (A. LeZnev), “Sovremennaja literatura”, Literaturnye budni 
(Moskva, 1929), p. 15. 
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becomes exotic against a “literary” background. Play on this contrast 
opposing “reality” to “literariness” enhances literary impact. 

In Pil’njak this focusing on document holds up entire works. It 
acquires a structural function. Let me cite one example for the sake of 
clarity. The title of one chapter in Golyj god reads thus: 


Inapa IV. Komy — TaTopbl, a KOMy — JIATOpbI 
(OO’scHeHue K MOT3arOOBKy: 
B Mocxse Ha MsacHuukol cCTOHUT Y4eOBeK HM YHTaeT BbIBeCKY 
Mara3nHa: “KoMMyTaTOpbI, A2KKYMYJIATOPBEI. ” 
— Kom-My...TaTOpbI, a KKO-MY...JIATOpPbI ... — H TOBOpHT: — Bulb, 
HM TYT OMMAaHbIBarOT IIpocTou Hapow! ...) 


The chapter consists of several subdivisions, such as: “Provincija, znaete 
li. — Gorodskie tatory” and “Pozar. — Ljatory”. Moreover the chapter 
abounds in “documents” such as: excerpts from private correspondence; 
a sort of epigraph in the middle of the text; an excerpt from the chapter 
written by a “loxmatyj popik”; an excerpt from a song; a signboard; 
titles of books sold at a book-store; notes taken by soldiers during a 
lecture on politics. The author winds up the chapter repeating the title: 
“Komu-tatory, a komu-ljatory!” So the whole chapter lodges in a 
framework of supposed “documents” or “naked material” or “factual 
material”. These “documents” tend to evoke an impression of “real life” 
and to efface that of “literariness”. The use of “documents” such as 
these: 


VU conyartel nocue sekuHii nogaBasiM 3anvcKu: 

- “A auto 6yneT c [pumxkoii”! B wapcrBuu He6ecHom?” — “Topapuut 
Jlexuup! A miTo 6yquT c Maero 2%KeHO!D, ecu 4 Ha PpOHTU Oyzy TOMOCHTE 
3a ecep, a ona 3a Ilypuuikesuya?” — “IIpomty tebe 06’scHHTb MOXHO JIM 
COCTOATLh BJIByX HapTuveB Cpa3y TOB. ecep UH TOB. OObINeEBHKOB?” — 
“Topapuu sexynouep! IIpomry te6e oOacHuTb mpu Mporpamu GOomb- 
IeBHKOB OyAMT WiTpaxoBalla NoceB Ha MOJAX WIM WpescTaBusaetTca 
SKCHpoNmpualiMa Kamutay?” — “Cocnonwy Topapum! OynyT 1H OcB0O0x- 
TaTbCA *K€HUMHbI OT BOCbMMYACOBOrO THA BO Bpe€MA MecaAYHOTO OUn- 
WleHHA WM pocuM BKpaTue OOscHUTh Onorpadui Buxtopa Tyora. 

Top, Ep30s..72 


motivates, i.e., renders believable, certain reality and mores just by virtue 
of their being “documents”. The “documents” often elicit comical effect 
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I.e., Griska Rasputin. Boris Pil’njak, Golyj god (Moskva-Leningrad, 1929) 
Chapter IV. 
22 [bid. 
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because they are written in a curiously illiterate language or jargon. 
Moreover, the “documents” accentuate stylistic contrast. It grows out 
of the situation under which the supposedly “practical” language of the 
“documents” stands out against the “poetical” and “emotional” language 
stuffing the author’s lyrical monologue and highly emotionally colored 
descriptions. 

The same technique of focusing on document, or factual material 
occurs in Nik. Nikitin and in Vsevolod Ivanov. 

In Rvotnyj Fort Nik. Nikitin indulges in using such a style when he 
produces “historical data” about the foundation of the Fort. Here a 
historian is speaking: he mentions and quotes the “cydulki” — notes - 
that Catherine the Great supposedly wrote to Lieutenant-General 
Dondrjukov, the presumed founder of the Rvotnyj Fort. Most likely 
the author devised these “data” and “cydulki” himself for the purpose 
of providing the story with a realistic motivation: thus a stamp of 
historical authenticity validates the story. A similar illusion of historical 
authenticity arises when the author — for example L. Tolstoj in his novels — 
“validates” his fictional characters by introducing into the story real 
historical personalities. 

The unfolding of the factual material, that is to say, of the supposedly 
factual material, opens the course to the aesthetic application of those 
styles pertaining to official records, minutes, proceedings, transactions, 
inventories (protokol’nost’).2? Properly used, this “protokol’nost’” 
turns into a trenchant literary tool. “Protokol’nost’” can motivate any 
literary construction: the narration in terms of volume, development and 
succession. Only what is “validated” stands on record. It is up to the 
reader to intuit the emotional content of the official record and to 
imagine the living human reality concealed behind this record. The use 
of laconic radiograms in Courrier-Sud and Vol de Nuit by Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry affords an admirable example of this power-packed 
emotion and poetry. 

Whether Nik. Nikitin always used this method with discernment 
furnishes an occasion for doubt. In his tale called Noc’, when summarily 
describing the breakfast scene in the armored train, he “inventories” the 
scene as follows: 


B xaccHoM MM Yai: 1) NpanopmmK EBgOKHMoB, CO CMATbIMH 
TloroHaMH — H Tsla3a y Hero Mlockue UH Oesbie, KaK NocKa, 2) reHepas 


23 Vikt. Gofman, “Mesto Pil’njaka”, Collection Mastera sovremennoj literatury. 
Bor. Pil’njak (Leningrad, 1928), p. 25. 
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IIpoomos — HavasIbHUK Moe3qa HM 3) xeHa ero — JInga, AylucTad u 
XOpPOIIO BLIMbITad, — YTO pas qHH4HaA HKOHA. 


This manner of enumeration reappears farther in a still more curious 
context: 


Cxa3aHo 6bINI0 0 paccBeTHOii MYTH, 0 pxKaBOM Hebe, M PbHKeH CTeM 
HM O TOM, KaK TyMaH MoeT KamMHH. A 4TO TyMaH 9TOT He Jlerue KaMHeH — 
06 9TOM elle He cka3aHo. Ho 9To Tak. 

O6 9TOM cka3asIM OpoHeBble, KOra MPOCHYJIMCb. 

A IIpocHyJIMcb OHM Tak Ke, Kak BCera IpOcbIlaJINcb. 

T.-e.: 

1) MallIMHUCTHI aBasiM CBHCTOK, 

2) BCKaKHBasIM THeBaJIbHbIe 

3) KTO-1H60 Wes MOMOYNTECA 

4) BecToBbie 6exKasIM Ha CTaHUMIO 3a KHOATKOM H OyOMKaMH, a 
Tasiblue — KOJIECO MOJI3JIO 10 3aBeJeHHOMy.”4 


Following in the footsteps of Pil’njak, Nikitin to all appearances aims at 
“ornamentation” through the stylistic contrast opposing to one another 
the sequences of the story. In the second excerpt under consideration 
the two halves of the passage differ sharply. First, context bears the 
stylistic mask of a musing melancholy poet. The set of impressionistic 
images — rassvetnaja mut’; rZavoe nebo; ryZaja step’; tuman moet 
kamni — convey the representation of an emotion. Then, the context 
adjust the stylistic mask of a registering clerk. The very fact of itemizing 
dispels the illusion of literariness at the first stage; at the second, it 
creates another — supposedly “non-literary” — type of literary illusion. 
From the point of view of representation, the set of images in the first 
half of the excerpt and the itemized list of little events in the second 
contrast with each other as “poetic” effect does with “prosaic”. 

The more “prosaic” the factual material, the less “poetic” the style: 
long elaborate sentences, recurring leitmotifs, refrains, all these poetically 
oriented “ornaments” vanish. In an extreme case the author puts to use 
the documents of every-day life. So in Nikitin’s tale Polet, in Chapter 
VIII, entitled “Dokumenty A. V. Dobroxotova”, the life of a suicide is 
summed up in an itemized list of twenty documents such as food-cards, 
tobacco-cards, student’s matriculation certificate, business trip certificate, 
letters. And then, the two men who had put themselves to the trouble of 
reading these scraps, interchanged these remarks: 


*4 N. Nikitin, Noé in the collection Bunt. Rasskazy (Moskva-Petrograd, 1923), 
pp. 64, 89. 
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— Bcé? 


Cnpocun KiwMosu4, Murad oT mammpi, Korma Pupcos CBepHyJI B 
ra3eTy mauky. 


~— Bcé. Bort on —- Becb.?5 


The task of evoking living human reality from these items devolves on 
the reader. 

Vsevolod Ivanov uses a similar method of focusing on documents. 
He exercises greater restraint in selecting his “factual material”. In his 
novel Golubye peski, unlike Nik. Nikitin, he uses the “documents” that 
motivate an exotic and romantic representation. In epigraph there stand 
excerpts from a supposed book entitled Podvigi v poxode protiv Birmana: 


... Opa pHHyslacb B HeH3BeCTHyFO IycTbIHIo Y-bo. Muoro guHeli ona 
mia. JItO0M, KOHM H COHBI e€ BOCK yYTOMHJIMCb HM OT yTOMJIEHHA axe 
He MOrJIM cllaTb. CMepTb MW cTpax UpHOmM3MIMcb K cepa. [...]?¢ 


The recitation of incantations acts for the purpose of the same “poetic” — 
and not “prosaic” — motivation of the story. 

In all these cases of “focusing on document” a formally cognitive 
message — or conative in incantation — loses its initial purpose and 
performs poetic function. 


The purpose of the “ornamental” prose entails, for one, the writer’s 
especial emphasis on bringing out qualities characteristic of persons and 
things. Persons and things will be described or the range of their meaning 
will be restricted. Epithets and similes correspond with particular fitness 
to this “ornamental” purpose. An epithet names the proper quality. A 
simile compares an object to an image on the ground of a quality common 
for both the object compared and the image that the object is compared to. 

The works of Vsevolod Ivanov -—such as his early tale Sinij zverjuska[...] 
(1922), his partisan tales Bronepoezd 14-69 and Partizany, his novels 
Cvetnye vetra and Golubye peski — provide the instance of this aspect of 
the “ornamental” prose. Let us consider the following excerpt from his 
novel Cvetnye vetra, Chapter IV: 


B 9Ty How Ayn B Tap6arataiickux ropax c ceBepa, C MajleKoro Mops, 
CHHH JIbaucTbIM BeTep. Héc OH 3amaxH JIbNOB HM XOJOUI Ty. 

Him 10, HUM Ke{pbl, O“IM eMy B JIMIO KOCTJIABbIMM MH MOry4HMu 
CY4bAMH, XBaTaJIM 3a CHHHE BOJIOCHI M TpellasIv M0 3eMsle, Cpe CKaJI 
KaME€HBEB. 


25 Nik. Nikitin, Polet. Povest’ (Berlin, 1924), p. 44. 
26 Wsevolod Ivanov, Golubye peski, Sobranie socinenij, tom 5 (Moskva-Leningrad, 
1929). 
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VU 3noro, xonomHoro BTucKuBaIM ero B yulembe Ucix-Tay, uTo Ha 
UIMKTHHCKOM WouMHe — KAMeHb WIMpOKH MW yUpAMBIi. 

JIya 8 TapOarataiickux ropax cuHuii BeTep. A B yujesbe Ucpix-Tay 
IIpHXOWMI OH C 3alaxaMM KefpoB, TsIyXUX, HeyeOBe4ecKHX OOOT u 
HeoOy3aHHbIii MW eKHM MAJ WM 2KEr KAMHH. 

A mpstTamocb 3a KaMHAMH Boe pyccKHx. IIpuKpbiBamuch KeyIpo- 
BbIMH BeTKaMH, HOM OOJ102%KWIM MXaMH WM MOsMasIM, KaK KaMHU. B 9Ty 
HOU FOBOPHII TOKO BeTep, TYCTbIM HM He4eIOBeYeCKUM TOJIOCOM. 

(Ceripo apulamu KamMHu. Moxpple kegposple BeTKH He rpesH. Mox — 
XOJIOZHbI HW %KecTKHI.) 

3eMJIA 4y2Kad M XONOTHad. Kamu 4y2KHe, XOJIOHbIC, KaK 9Ta CHHAA 
HOUb C CHHMM, JIbHCTbIM BETPOM. 

Oxun w3 Oersbix — MasIeHbKHM, MATKHM — KOJIOTHI KyakaMu TO 
KaMHI0, JIOMaJI BETKH, Wapanast uMu Teo. Ho Teo ycTasIo H MOKOPHO 
oTHaBasiocb BeTpy, TOrma pyccKHi OlyMbIBasl Zpyroro, BbICOKOTO, 
%KUIIMCTOTO HW HeMOABYKHOTO. 

ToT, BbITAHYB HOI HM PyKU, Jlex%Kasl 3a KAMHEM, H TOJIbKO, Kora pyka 
MaJICHbKOLO Wlynasa JIMWO, y Hero spocTHo cruOasMcb ropsune ryO6pl. 

YTpomM pycckue 6exkasIM Tasbile, Ha FOr, KAMHAMH. 

YitlesI BeTep, HM MaxsJia 3eMJIA TOPAYMMU TpaBaMu. Hu3KO TpelbixaJIOCb 
B TOPHBIX peyyuikax OslekuocuHee He6o0, KaK OrTpoMHasaA CHHAA pbIOa. 

A BeplUMHbI rop Obluiw, Kak KpacHble yTKM B CHHUMX OOsIaKax. 

A Teso YeOBeKa Ipocusla 3eMJIA — TBeEPAO HW NOBeJIMTeIbHO. A Tyly 
ero N1pocusH ropst. 

JIrtoqM %e 3TH, panocTHoO, Kak xJIeO, eJIM 2%KUPHble, paciaqarolueca Ha 
ryOax TpaBbl. Ho He muTaya 3eMsIa, M He ObINO CHIIbI WBuraTEca. 3a 
KYCTapHUKH Tal{usIM Ha pyKaxX OHM cBoe TesO. CpbiBpasiM KycTapHuku 
OK TbI, — TOMLIMM XOTeJIa B3ATb UX 3CMJLA. 

Ulnu pycckue. 

... CxBaTusia c HeOa 3eMJIA CHHIOYO HOU. HexHO XH Tero B3OXHYJIM 
TOPHl ... 

A ele Ha pyro eH’ em rpuonl, Ovum MawkKaMu WIMIOXBOCTeli B 
MOYaxKHHAaX. CpbiBasIHCb UIMJIOXBOCTH C BOJIbI, C XHTPbIM yTH4YbUM 
XOXOTOM, lepepa3HuBad TOP, CIyCKaJIMCb B JOJIMHY. 

HuksIM BOe rob, OeCHOMOLIHbI UM TOSIOTHEI. 

A elle WIM WeHb. Yxke TyMaH B TeJIe, TyMaH — TeJIO claG0e HM He CBOE. 
Manusla rouiad pycasika — 3eMJIA B KOPOHE 3eJIeHOM, Cc TpyMbrO Temsoii. 

Ilon3qm M0 KaMeHHbIM TpomaM Ha tor. B geHb Mponom3nM aBa 
PBICbUX TIPbbKKa. 

Mosas JIMHHbIM, %KWJIMCTEIM, C TBepAbIM, 3BePHHBbIM B3rJIA OM 
W3-T10 HAJBMHYTBIX Ha ria3a Oposeii. Momuan u Bropoi. 

A elle B @Hb — Ha MALKOii M pEIXNOM poccbinM OTLAaIMCcb 3eMuJe. 
lpornysa palOcTHO poccbilb, Momos3a Cc TOpbl BHH3. 3acmessIuCb 
HepeJIMBYaTO TaJIbKH, TEPIIMCh O JHOICKOe Tesi. 

3amaxo0 syraMu, WaMpoKuMu, xieOubimu. Tponmpyia MuMo oOcBINIM 
Oepeska. 

A [Boe — JiexKasIM rouble, cyxve M yroBatbie — KocTuH. Pompimu xoTema 
UX B3ATb 3€MJIA ... 
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In Vsevolod Ivanov’s text under consideration there appears a lavish 
profusion of words indicating qualities of both substantives and verbs. 
Epithets occupy a prominent position. A statistical approach may be 
taken toward the problem; though rudimentary, it still conveys a certain 
degree of significance. The text contains 232 declinable words and 85 
adjectives, i.e., 36.6% of the total of the declinable words in this text are 
adjectives — words naming qualities attributed to persons and things. 
There are 130 nouns, i.e., 56°% of the total of the declinable words. In 
other words, for each 1.5 noun there is 1 adjective. Of course, each 
adjective does not represent an epithet. “Tarbagatajskix” in “v Tarba- 
gatajskix gorax” performs the function of a logical, specifically geo- 
graphical, determination. A similar observation also applies to other 
adjectives: they are “informative” and not “ornamental”, i.e., they are 
not epithets. Allowance should be made for this reservation. None the 
less, what matters is the signal importance attached to words naming 
qualities. Epithet holds a distinctive place in this text. One should take 
into consideration too that adverbs modifying a verb fulfill a function 
equivalent to that of an adjectival epithet: they name the quality of an 
action, i.e., such words as “neZno” and “teplo” in “neZno i teplo 
vzdoxnuli gory”. 

Vsevolod Ivanov’s epithets, and speaking more broadly, his imagery 
elicit vividly sensuous effects. The epithets recording sensuous effects and 
particularly those achieving visual effects of color characterize the stylistic 
system of Vsevolod Ivanov. A. Voronskij enumerates the epithets 
describing Siberia in Vsevolod Ivanov’s prose: rycToi, 2*KHpHBbI, TerJIbIH, 
TYWTHbIM, PaOCTHbIM, MeNOHOCHEI, %XW3HeEHOCHBIM, rycTonaxHylMi, 
Tyrov, KpelkKuM, CMOJIbHOM, %apkuli, KpacHO-opaHKeBbI, CHHH, 
yUpyruii, BeIMKHi, ClaOCTHBIM, OCTPbI, cTaIbHOM, 3eeHbI, Oyppiit, 
CHesIbIM, Ca TKO-Naxy4Hi, HEKHBIM, TATyYu, palyKHbI, KPOBaBbIi.?” 

In the text that I am analyzing blue recurs 9 times. One might almost 
speak of a “Rhapsody in Blue”. Red and green appear once each. 
Judging Vsevolod Ivanoy, E. Zamjatin refers to Ivanov’s “impressionizm 
obrazov”.?8 To interpret one artistic medium in terms of another may 
prove misleading. Still, Zamjatin’s opinion may hold true, insofar as the 
author apprehends nature and artistic reality through colored surfaces 
subjectively perceived, applies brightly-colored “dabs”, and “paints” 
out-of-door landscapes, all this in a high key. Vsevolod Ivanov uses 


27 A. Voronskij, “Literaturnye siluéty”, Na Styke (Moskva-Petrograd, 1923), p. 85. 
28 EB, Zamjatin, Lica (New York, 1955), p. 197. 
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more variegated pigments in other places; this excerpt does not so 
forcefully illustrate the situation. 

The epithet “blue” performs fairly divers functions in this text. E.g., in 
“sinjaja not’” or “bleklosinee nebo” the epithet appears conventionally 
ornamental and conforms to a conventionally romantic style. It merely 
renders explicit the quality implicitly contained in the substantive and 
therefore does not possess vigorous artistic strength. Its condition changes 
in the images “sinij I’distyj veter” or “sinie volosy”. At the risk of in- 
flating the number of terms transferred from one aesthetic medium to 
another, we may assimilate this use of the epithet “blue” to an expressionist 
device: the application of the color undergoes a distortion or an exaggera- 
tion (as in “sinix oblakax”) so that the style carries a sharper emotional 
impact. So the tendency conduces toward the subordination of the object 
“ornamented” to the “ornament” itself (i.e., the epithet “blue” in this 
instance). The “ornament”, i.e., the epithet “blue” “infects” the objects 
which we do not normally expect to be blue. The “ornament” — krasoényj 
épitet — in this instance truly dominates the context stylistically; it 
communicates such mood as the given “krasoényj épitet” may kindle in 
the reader’s mind. 

Actually the whole chapter reflects a complex mood. It stands some- 
what apart from others. Cvetnye vetra is a loosely plotted piece of 
“bytopisanie” massing divers episodes of the Civil War in Siberia. Now, 
this chapter does not convey the “plot” of the story: the characters do 
not appear; no dialogue animates the narrative. Vsevolod Ivanov’s 
manner of reproducing dialogues does not offer any stirring interest. It 
cannot claim to be an accurate ethnographic “transcription” of popular 
speech: in Sinij zverjuska, Er’ma, the main character, says “ploxa” and 
“ploxo” in the same breath.?® Artistically speaking, it scarcely emerges 
from a certain phraseological monotony and undramatic volubility. 

The chapter is, in a sense, a “free motive’®® the function of which 
consists in crystallizing the mood of the story. It seems to me that 
J. Steinbeck in the Grapes of Wrath similarly “stores” the mood of the 
story in short, emotionally charged chapters inserted into the body of 
the unfolding action. 

The two starving men are not given proper names: the author chooses 
to leave them unidentified and not to render them more specific than the 
generic “dvoe russkix”. Nature does bear proper names: “Tarbagatajskie 
gory”, “uSéel’e Isyk-Tau”; “Ciliktinskaja dolina”. The purpose seems 
29 


Serapionovy Brat’ja. Al’manax pervyj (Peterburg, 1922), p. 29. 
80 Vid. p. 123 of this study. 
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quite clear: the generic appears at a farther remove from the reader’s 
mind than the specific. Here human beings appear generic; nature is 
specific. Therefore nature forces its presence on the reader’s mind more 
urgently than human beings do. Naming also brings about another 
aesthetic “by-product”: a romantically tinted Oriental exoticism. 

Moreover, nature becomes anthropomorphized: “Nyli pod nim kedry, 
bili emu v Jico kostljavymii mogutimi sue’ jami, xvatali za sinie volosy...”; 
“V étu noc’ govoril tol’ko veter, gustym i neceloveceskim golosom”.®! In 
the last instance, the use of “neteloveteskim” is quite astonishing: nature 
(wind), anthropomorphized, refines its “human” quality by appending 
an “inhuman” epithet. 

On the contrary, human beings tend to assimilate to nature, i.e., to 
objects of nature: “moléali, kak kamni”; “UzZe tuman v tele ...”; “... s 
tverdym, zverinym vzgljadom ...”; “A dvoe — leZali golye, suxie i 
uglovatye — kosti”. Men are crushed by nature. They strive in a losing 
game, because “... telo Celoveka prosila zemlja — tverdo i povelitel’no”. 
Still worse, “golymi xotela vzjat’ ix zemlja”, i.e., she wanted them utterly 
humiliated and depersonalized. She keeps at it till men dissolve in nature 
and establish with nature an impersonal communion, just as beasts, birds, 
stones and grass. As soon as this dissolution of men in nature is achieved, 
the picture changes: “Drognula radostno rossyp’ [...] zasmejalis’ pere- 
livéato gal’ki [...] Zapaxlo lugami, Sirokimi, xlebnymi. Proplyla mimo 
osypi berezka”. A strong pantheistic mood inspires this picture of 
Vsevolod Ivanov. 

It can be seen that in order to communicate this mood to the reader, 
the author multiplies and intensifies those ornaments and images that in 
the picture lend to nature and to objects of nature a character of elemen- 
tary violence: “sinij I’distyj veter”; “xolodil du8i”; “kamni CuZie, xolod- 
nye, kak éta sinjaja noé’ s sinim I’distym vetrom” and other similar 
images. The author qualifies his human characters with those epithets 
and places them in those situations that emphasize their weakness, their 
dependence on and eventually their surrender to nature: “a prjatalis’ za 
kamnjami dvoe russkix. Prikryvalis’ kedrovymi vetkami; nogi obloZili 
mxami...”; “Ljudi Ze éti, radostno, kak xleb, eli Zirnye, raspadajuStiesja 


na gubax travy”; “... na mjagkoj i ryxloj rossypi otdalis’ zemle”. 


31 The excerpt quoted on pp. 67-68 of this study is the Chapter IV of Cvetnye vetra 
by Vsevolod Ivanov in the collection Partizanskie povesti (Leningrad, 1932). (The 
italics are mine.) 


Il. THE TECHNIQUE OF SKAZ IN THE 
SERAPION BROTHERS’ WORKS 


Narrative techniques conform in varying degrees to either of the two 
functionally different types of narration: 

1) “scenic” narration (“die ‘szenische’ Erzahlung”); 

2) narration proper (“die eigentliche Erzahlung”)." 

In the first instance narration serves as a more or less expanded 
commentarial material binding together elements of dialogue. Dialogue 
form tends to fulfill the structural function (osnovnoj formoobrazujus&j 
élement),2 whereas narration, as it were, merely links dramatic scenes 
and thereby provides the epic minimum which prevents the given literary 
work from turning to pure drama. Here the reader no longer perceives 
narration as an oral performance. Narration displays distinct written 
character. It conveys descriptions (for example of nature), characteri- 
zations or even philosophic or lyrical digressions. The dramatic and the 
narrative forms correspond to the “scenic” and “panoramic” presenta- 
tions of the story.2 Although the “scene” occupies a less voluminous 
place than the “panorama” does, it supplies the essential articulation 
which moves the plot onward in the given literary work. Madame Bovary 
may serve as an example of the well-balanced combination of the 
“panorama” with the “scene”: the first — narration — carries “great spaces 
of life and quantities of experience”;* the second — dramatic form - 
brings about “intensity of life”.® 

In the second instance the process of oral narration as such stands in 
focus, and this process of oral narration forms the dominant component 
of literary work. Under such circumstances the reader learns the story 
from the mouth of the narrator motivated for this purpose by the 
1 8B. Eixenbaum, “Leskov i sovremennaja proza”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, 
polemika (Leningrad, 1927), p. 210. 

2 [bid., p. 211 et seq. 
Percy Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction (New York, 1958), p. 67. 


Sibid; pails, 
8 Ibid. 
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author. Focusing (ustanovka) on telling by word of mouth, on the live 
voice of the narrator, matters most in such a literary work. 

One of the ways of doing so is the skaz technique. The author uses 
this skaz technique with a view to setting off the oral narration of the 
person who communicates the story. For this purpose the author selects 
the proper /Jexical means, he construes the appropriate syntactical com- 
binations and he sets the intonation in harmony with that of the supposed 
narrator. This supposed narrator is the subject whose consciousness — 
whatever the degree of its explicitness may be — both records literary 
reality and interprets its meaning, estimates it and imparts to it the 
tonality agreeable to this consciousness’ understanding. 

Russian authors indulged frequently in viewing the world through the 
eyes of a rather naive and socially humble person and in describing it 
with his own words. PuSkin’s provincial squire Ivan Petrovié Belkin, 
Gogol’’s beekeeper Rudyj Pan’ko, Leskov’s “anonymous” narrator of 
working-class background in Levsa, Dostoevskij’s “poor man” Makar 
Devuskin, Saltykov-Séedrin’s narrator, all these figures perform a similar 
function. An abstract and impersonal world assumes a concrete and 
personally molded shape. And the more the narrator’s consciousness is 
singularized, the more it alters — exaggerating in any imaginable sense — 
the dimensions of the events and things depicted, eliciting effects of 
caricature, parody or pathetic experience. 

Since skaz as an artistic technique demands direct speech, the language 
that the narrator uses acquires an all-pervading force of characterization. 
While speaking, the narrator betrays his social background, his tempera- 
ment, his education. In the technique of skaz, a peasant, a semi- 
intellectual, a worker, each of them speaks in an idiom marked by 
specific social or professional characters. 

Moreover the skaz practice invariably accentuates comical effects. The 
comical effect attending skaz devices results from the fact that, when the 
writer wants his words to be “palpably felt” — which is the very purpose 
of skaz as an oral narrative technique — he reinvigorates them by letting 
them deviate from and distort the “canonical” literary pattern of lan- 
guage.® 

As the speaking subject deviates from the norms of written literary 
language, he adopts other speech habits: a vocabulary colored with 
unusual dialectal and provincial terms; popular speech and popular 
etymology; divers jargons; puns and odd syntactic constructions marked 


6 B. Rixenbaum, “Leskov i sovremennaja proza”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, 
polemika (Leningrad, 1927), p. 220 et seq. 
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by bizarre intonations. All these elements, combined, produce comical 
effect because of their unexpectedness. 

This tradition of the comic through verbal effects, traced back to 
Gogol’, rampant in Leskov — such works as Ocarovannyj strannik or 
Levsa — blossoms again in the twenties in the works of the Serapions 
such as Zoséenko or Vsevolod Ivanov or in the stories of Babel’. 

Of course, the comic through verbal effects frequently attends the 
comic of situations. Either — or both together —- may occasion laughter. 
The motive of a rejected suitor which Zo8tenko uses in “Viktorija 
Kazimirovna” offers nothing particularly laughable. In “Gibloe mesto” 
the motive of mistaken identities (with the further complication to the 
effect that the “villain” turns out to be a malefactor of an unexpected 
kind) is funny. Both stories excite laughter by the manner in which the 
narrator, Nazar II’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov — fells his stories. 

Zo&8tenko, the most consistent and vivacious practitioner of the 
comical skaz among the Serapions, keeps this purely oral narrative vein 
throughout many of his works, for example in Rasskazy Nazara Iliéa 
gospodina Sinebrjuxova (1921). 

A spice of the grotesque pervades these stories. The term needs 
qualification. In characterizing ZoS8¢enko’s style I use this term with 
certain reservations. Here is a partial definition of the grotesque from 
Eixenbaum: 


The style of a grotesque demands that, in the first place, the described situation 
or event be enclosed into a world — small to the point of fantasticality — of 
artificial experiences [...], that it be completely fenced off from great reality, 
from the true plenitude of spiritual life, and in the second place, — that this be 
done not with either a didactic or satirical purpose, but with the purpose of 
giving scope to playing with reality, to the breaking-up and the free reshuffling 
of its elements so that usual correlations and connections (psychological and 
logical) turn out to be not valid in this world built up anew, and any trifle can 
grow to reach colossal proportions.’ 


A genuine grotesque demands a maximal contrast between very dis- 
similar styles within the same framework. Moreover, it requires a 
semantic incommensurability opposing representation to “verisimilitude”. 
It is a kind of aesthetically projected reductio ad absurdum which in the 
reader provokes a sense of alienation from the familiar world. So, in 
Gogol’’s Sinel’, the instance of a grotesque,® stylistic contrast grows from 
the alternation of distinct manners of elocution: a comical skaz of the 


B. Eixenbaum, “Kak sdelana ‘Sinel’’ Gogolja”, ibid., pp. 162-163. 
8 Ibid., p. 160 et seq. 
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author exploiting divers sound and verbal effects and imitating “ne- 
breznuju naivnuju boltovnju”® presents a startling contrast with the style 
of pathetic oratory. The former is to the latter as private friendly chat 
is to solemn theatrical declamation. The whole construction is topped 
off — I should rather say artistically over-turned — by the intrusion of an 
emphatically sentimental and melodramatic declamation.” This utter 
stylistic incommensurability suffices to leave the imprint of the grotesque 
on the whole story. 

Moreover the perspective that Gogol’ develops warps hyperbolically 
all proportions between thematic units. Details are stupendously 
magnified, so much so that the “reality” — and along with it Gogol’’s 
“realism”! — of our everyday experience with its “normal” causal links 
and its “ordinary” psychological relations breaks down into a fantastic 
absurd and in its own way consistent world. 

The language that the characters speak in the story bears witness of 
this fantastic world. They do not speak a spontaneous everyday language. 
It is rather a soulless and impersonal speech of an automaton, of a 
puppet. 

Here may lie the clue to the interpretation of the Sinel’ as a grotesque. 
By means of these theatrical, and even “puppet-theatrical” speeches and 
situations the author narrows his vision on a single aspect of life. The 
author isolates “some defect” or “ugliness”, trivial and accidental. 
Discarding the universal — the image of universal human nature — the 
author adopts the particular; emphasizing the latter he misshapes 
proportion and symmetry, thereby setting in relief the follies and the 
incongruities of human nature. In this way man stands entirely dominated 
by a single passion. He appears under the aspect of his limitations; he 
does not appear under the aspect of the universal. Now, the first is ugly; 
the second is beautiful and ideal. S. H. Butcher summarized Aristotelian 
thought on tragedy and comedy in these compact and penetrating terms: 
[...] Whereas comedy tends to merge the individual in the type, tragedy 
manifests the type through the individual. In brief, it may be said that comedy, 
in unmixed sportive form, creates personified ideals, tragedy creates idealized 
persons.14 


‘J i faiiel Toy, sskek, 

10 Jbid., p. 157. 

11 Y. Setschkareff, N. V. Gogol. Leben und Schaffen (Berlin, 1953), p. 164. 

12 B, Rixenbaum, “Kak sdelana ‘Sinel’ Gogolja”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, pole- 
mika (Leningrad, 1927), p. 158. £5 

18 Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Translated and with critical notes by 
S. H. Butcher (New York, 1951), p. 21. 

4 [bid., p. 388. 
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“Personified ideal” spells — in this context — one-sidedness driven to the 
extreme. An isolated, exaggerated single quality becomes incarnate in 
man who thus assimilates to a single-springed puppet. And this situation 
comes fulfilled in the grotesque where the universal or the “natural” — 
suffers distortion — i.e., hyperbolization of a detail at the expense of the 
harmonious whole — to the point of reaching ludicrous ugliness. The 
situation turns out to be ludicrous because there occurs “a transition, a 
change of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an unexpected 
resemblance where there was unlikeness, or of an unexpected unlikeness 
where there was resemblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises from the shock of 
surprise at a painless incongruity.” In this we discover the polar 
phenomenon responsible for aesthetic experience: the tension between 
the “sense of novelty” and the “sense of recognition”. I have observed 
its existence in the technique of ostranenie.'® 

Gogol’ exploits the “ugliness” of Akakij Akakievié BaSmaSkin in this 
Aristotelian sense of comedy. Moreover, he does so be using his complex 
play on the skaz technique. 

The comic in ZoSéenko proves to be simpler. His stylistic manner 
deserves the appellation of the grotesque not because of the world 
represented but rather because of the unusual twist that ZoSéenko gives 
to his language in his stories. 

Zo8éenko’s characters do not possess sufficient “depth” to develop an 
“ugliness” to the absurd, which, when done, engenders such a grotesque 
figure as Akakij Akakievié with his “vetnaja ideja buduSéej Sineli”. 

Whereas Gogol’ achieves the grotesque by juxtaposing and _ inter- 
twining several violently contrasting manners of skaz Zo8tenko’s skaz 
unfolds on a single layer: that of the narrative skaz of anecdotes. 

Nazar IV’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov lives in a perfectly “normal” three- 
dimensional world governed by common psychological laws. Nothing 
particularly grotesque inheres in this world. 

The comical effect emanates from the verbal medium and not from the 
representation that the verbal medium comprehends. Let us consider 
only a very short excerpt from this work. In the introduction Nazar IVié 
gospodin Sinebrjuxov begins to narrate his feats saying: 


A TakOH YesIOBeK, 4TO BCe Mory ... Xouelllb — MOTy 3eMNMUIKy O6- 
paOoTaTb mo copy nociteqHei TeXHUKU, XO4eLIb — KAKMM HM Ha eCTb 
PYKOMECJIOM 3aiMycb, — BCé y MEHA B PyKaX KMMMT MW BeEpTUTCA. 


Sel Did pmo: 
16 Vid. p. 40 et seq. 
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A 4TO TO OTBIeYeHHBIX MpezMeToB, — TaM, MoxeT ObITb, paccka3 
paccka3aTb, WIM Kakoe-HHOyb TOHeHEKOE J[eJIbIIe BbIACHUTb, — 1102%Ka- 
JlycTa: 9TO JId MeHA O4eHb axe MpocTo u BesMKOeNHO.!? 


This excerpt, although a very small part of the whole, shows that the 
author means to lend to it an individual “tone” of a spontaneous, slack 
and muddled oral narration. 

Moreover this oral narration creates an irresistibly hilarious impression 
with the reader because of the character of the language that the narrator 
“manipulates”. It teems with comical “deviations” and “distortions”. 

The very name of the narrator — Nazar IV’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov — 
displays an unexpected character. The “canonical” combination would 
read “gospodin Nazar Il’ié Sinebrjuxov” in which “Nazar IV’ié Sine- 
brjuxov” stands as a “primary” word-group, “gospodin” acting as a 
“secondary” (it does not appear unlawful to adapt Jespersen’s terminology 
to this specific instance).18 Thus the “canonical” combination would not 
offer any particularly laughable feature, except the semantic value of the 
farcical “Sinebrjuxov”. “Frustrated expectation” pops up as soon as 
“secondary” splits the “primary” word-group into two incongruous 
halves. As soon as the “canonical” pattern breaks up, the “secondary” 
frees itself from its “canonically” dependent status and enters into a new 
combination marked by “primary” status and semantic “independence”. 
Then, instead of one semantic center (gospodin Nazar-Il’ic-Sinebrjuxov) 
there emerge two semantic centers: (1) Nazar IlVié and (2) gospodin 
Sinebrjuxov. Hence an effect of unexpectedness, as if the man suddenly 
cracked asunder: the deadly serious Nazar Ili¢ (“Ja takoj Celovek, Eto 
vsé mogu” — “great expectations”) facing the irresistibly funny gospodin 
Sinebrjuxov (“vsé u menja v rukax kipit i vertitsja” — “frustrated expecta- 
tions”). This “dual personality” of the narrator threads its way through 
all these stories and accounts for their basic design: the dramatic purpose 
of the “serious personality” (Nazar Il’i¢) is thwarted by the comical 
phraseology of the “farcical personality” (gospodin Sinebrjuxoy). 

Such words as “zemli8ka” in “mogu zemlisku obrabotat’” or “tonen’- 
koe del’ce” in “kakoe-nibud’ tonen’koe del’ce vyjasnit’” leave the im- 
print of a colloquial spoken language, i.e., they support the oral narrative 
“dominant” of the excerpt. They contribute to the attainment of this 
result because of their expressive (ékspressivnyj) “halo”.!® In the word 


17 Mix. Zo8tenko, Rasskazy Nazara Il’i¢a gospodina Sinebrjuxova (1921) in Zo8tenko’s 
Izbrannye povesti (“‘Sovetskij pisatel”’, 1937), p. 39. 

18 Otto Jespersen, Essentials of English Grammar (London, 1959), pp. 78-90. 

18 B. V. Tomaisevskij, Stilistika i stixoslozenie (Leningrad, 1959), p. 20. 
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“7emliska” the pejorative suffix -i8ka (“so znaéeniem prenebreZenija ili 
snisxoditel’noj ironii”)2° confers a subjective evaluation on the word.” 
The same subjective evaluation affects the suffix -ce in the word “del’ce”.” 
Both expressive and affective force applies to the adjective “tonen’koe” 
when the diminutive suffix -en’k- modifies the word.”* 

Words and speech possess different degrees of semantic “commitment”. 
One center of polarization groups “semantically neutral”** words and 
speech, e.g., the word “zemlja” in a sentence such as “mogu zemlju 
obrabotat’”. The other attracts semantically “committed” words and 
speech, i.e., emotionally charged; these words and speech bear a certain 
degree of “expression” (ékspressija), e.g., “zemli8ka” in Sinebrjuxov’s 
speech: “... mogu zemliSki obrabotat’”. 

In the first instance the sentence appears to convey nothing beyond its 
object of communication (although in an artistically intended work a 
semantically quite neutral speech seems hardly imaginable).”* 

In the second instance in addition to the object of communication the 
sentence characterizes the attitude toward the object of communication. 
Now, the emergence of the attitude toward the object of communication 
— endearment, wrath, disdain and other possible attitudes — necessarily 
brings into the picture a living concrete and strongly characterized subject 
of speech. 

The confrontation of the two sentences: “mogu zemlju obrabotat 
(my hypothetical sentence) “mogu zemlisku obrabotat’” (Sinebrjuxov’s 
speech) indicates that nothing is signaled about the speaking subject in 
the first sentence, whereas the second sentence has a strongly characterized 
speaking subject indissolubly “committed” to it, owing to this stylistic 
device of exploiting pejorative suffixes. 

Other stylistic devices in this excerpt also reflect the author’s purpose 
to characterize a lively, happy-go-lucky fellow, somewhat glib, rather 
poorly educated and with a smattering of knowledge. Georgij Gorbatév 
describes Sinebrjuxov in terms no less hilarious than those that Sine- 
brjuxov himself uses in characterizing himself; Gorbaéév unmasks 


Pie) 


aS 5 EIEN russkij jazyk, ed. by V. V. Vinogradov, Morfologija (Moskva, 1952), 
p. , 

SU IDIC pA 

22 bid: 

#3 [bid., p. 204. 

This expression is from Horace G. Lunt, Fundamentals of Russian (New York, 
1958), p. 74. 

© B. V. Tomaievskij, Stilistika i stixoslozenie (Leningrad, 1959), p. 22. 
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Sinebrjuxov as a “deklassirovannyj krest’janin, byvsij soldat, gelovek s 
duSoj lakejsko-meStéanskoj”.26 

The phrase “po slovu poslednej texniki” is obviously misinterpreted 
“po poslednemu slovu texniki”. ZoStenko wrote these stories in 1921, 
the time when the technological craze set in. And so Nazar II’ié gospodin 
Sinebrjuxov pays his tribute of phraseology to the new trend as well as he 
can. The phrase concretely illustrates S. H. Butcher’s interpretation of 
the Aristotelian view on the ludicrous. A “change of mood” arises from 
the realization of the fact that an “unexpected unlikeness” supersedes 
initial “resemblance”. 

The term “rukomeslo” belongs to popular speech (prostoretie).2” It 
appears to derive from two different words: rukodelie and remeslo. The 
term “marks” the narrator. Moreover “hands” so emphatically set off 
(“kakim ni na est’ rukomeslom zajmus’”; “vsé u menja v rukax kipit i 
vertitsja”) may acquire a special significance. Namely, suggesting 
gesticulation which in its turn entertains an illusion of lively oral speech. 

Expressive nuances, affecting isolated parts of speech as well as syn- 
tagmas and sentences, assume the status of dominant element (formo- 
obrazujuséaja dominanta)?* and overshadow the object of communi- 
cation, the representation conveyed by syntagmas and sentences. In 
Eixenbaum’s terminology this means that “form” acts outside “motiva- 
tion.” 

Whereas in Gogol’ both the representation and the verbal medium 
are grotesque, in ZoS¢éenko only the verbal medium is grotesque and it is 
so owing to the continual breaking of the semantically neutral patterns 
of speech. 

Let me also subject to comment an excerpt from the story “Viktorija 
Kazimirovna” which Zo8éenko published in Serapionovy Brat’ja, 
Al’manax pervyj (1922). The narrator, Nazar Il’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov, 
at war in Poland, fell in love with a Polish girl Viktorija Kazimirovna. 
Her step-father, a wealthy, decrepit miller, kept secret where he had 
concealed his treasure. She incited Nazar I’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov to 
try to make the old miller tell his secret. Nazar Il’i¢ gospodin Sinebrjuxov 
contrived a ruse: 


26 Georgij Gorbatév, Sovremennaja russkaja literatura (“Priboj”, 1928), p. 114. 

27 Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, ed. by D. N. U8akov, 4 vols (Moskva, 1935), 
III, 1403. 

28 B. Hixenbaum, ”Leskov i sovremennaja proza”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, 
polemika (Leningrad, 1927), p. 219. 

29 Ibid., p. 220. 
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VU sor upuayMas A Taky¥O XHTpOCTb, HOTOMy 4TO BUY: KpacoTa ee 
mornOaeT BTyHe. 

Cxaxy, HyMato, cTapHuky, MpecTapesIOMy MeJIbHHKy, 4TO BbICeIAIOT 
u3 Mecteuka Kpeso ... On Ge3ycIoBHO BbIHeT cBoe MOOpo ... TyT MbI 
WM 3aCTaBHM ero pa3jesIMTb. 

IIlpuxoxy Ha 3aBTpa K HUM. CaM, 3HaeTe JIM, OOpoueHKy MOACTpHT, 
6KO3y YHCTY!IO Hales, ABJIAIOCh MIPAMO-TakKH MapayHbIM 2%KeCHHLIKOM. 

— Ceijuac, — ropopro, — Buxtopwyka, Bcé OyeT HcCIOHeHO. 

Tloqxoxy K MeJIbHHKY. 

— Tak mM Tak, — FrOBOp}o, — Tellepb, TOBOplO, BaM KarOK-KOMIIaHHA”, 
3aBTpa BbiiizeT MpHKa3 MO CylyYalO BOCHHBIX eMCTBHM BbICeIMTb BCeX 
*KUTeeH U3 MecTeuka Kpesa. 

Ox, Kak CONpPOrHéeTca TYT MOli MeJIBHHK, KaK BCKHHETCA Ha MOCTeJIbKe. 

Vi cam, Kak Ob B HWKHUX MOAWITAHHUKaX — WacTb 3a JBepb H CJIOBO 
HHKOMY He MOJIBHII. 

Boies] OH Ha BOP, a A THXOXOHBbKO CJIeE OM. 

A neslo HouHoe Ono. JIyHa. Kaxnaa qaxe TpaBuHka BugHeetca. UW 
HUET OH MpHMeTHO, BeCb B OeJIOM, OyATO MikeseT KakOH, a A 3a Capal- 
4HKOM IIpsyycb. 

A HeMell 4TO-TO, NOMHIO, Tora NocTpesuBan. Xopomio. Uner. 

TobKO Mpolies OH HEMHOYO, a BApyr Kak OMKHEeT. 

OjikHeT HW 3a rpyb cKopeii. 

CmorTpr¥o U KpoBb 110 6esomy Kamer. 

Hy, dyMato, npou30isa Gena — NysA. 

TlopepHyJica OH, CMOTPFO, Ha3aq, PyKH ONYyCcTHII UK DOMy. 

Ja TombKO TisKy — MOWes KaK-TO *XyTKO. Horn He FHET, CaM BeCb B 
HeMOTBUXKHOCTH, a MOCTyNb rpy3Has. 

3a6exKasl A K HEMY, CaM Ilyralocb, XBaTb [a XBaTb eFO 3a pyKy, a pyKa 
XOJIOeeT HW, CMOTPHO, B HEM JbIXaHbA HET — MOKOMHHK. 

VU nespuMoii cusio B30MIesI OH B OM, BeKH y Hero 3aKpbITbI, a Kak 
Ha OJI CTYMUT, TaK OJ] TpeMuT — 3eMIIA K ceOe NOKOMHUKAa Tpebyer. 

3akpH4asIM TYT B OMe, pa3qasuch Tepe MepTBeIloM, a OH Omen 
NOCTYNbIO CMepTHOH WO MocTesbKe (sic!) TyT H CKOCHJICA. 

WU Tako B xanlyme cTpax HacTayl, CHM MU [bIXaHbe CBOe CJIyWaTb 
KYTKO. 

Tak BOT T1IOMep MeJIbHHK 4Yepe3 MCHA HW CIMHYJIM — AMHHb BO BeKH 
BeKOB €fO J@Hb2KOHKH — KallTasiom.°*° 


One important observation is necessary. For my purpose, I evaluate the 
characters of narrative form by how close it approaches oral spontaneous 
narration. An element of stylization of oral speech colors the skaz 
technique. Zo8tenko, however consistent in practising this technique, 
does not escape this stylization either. Most likely people do not talk 
exactly in this manner. ZoStenko magnifies certain specific characters 
of popular speech. 


8° Serapionovy Brat’ja. A’ manax pervyj (Peterburg, 1922), pp. 10-11. 
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The lexical means, abundantly scattered throughout this excerpt, lend 
to the speech of the narrator a distinct expressive (€kspressivnyj) color, 
i.e., words, becoming “palpable’’, accentuate the attitude of the speaking 
subject. Moreover these lexical means “mark” Sinebrjuxov as a possessor 
of a certain social phraseology®! which also characterizes the technique 
of skaz. 

Terms designated as “colloquial” (razgovornye): Zeni8ok; travinka; 
sarajcik; skosit’sja; den’Zonki; sginuli; prjamotaki. 

Terms belonging to “popular speech” (prostoretie): kajuk (kajuk- 
kompanija is obviously an incongruous distortion of kajut-kompanija); 
Sast’; tixoxon’ko; pod8tanniki; xvat’ (as a verbal predicate); pomer; 
cerez (meaning “because of”); amin’. 

Certain terms possess an obsolete nuance (ustarelyj): vtune (which is 
also bookish); éerez (meaning “because of”); amin’. Obsolete terms, 
namely church-slavonicisms, in certain literary contexts — in the excerpt 
under consideration for example — perform a definite stylistic function: 
they elicit comical effect and thereby linguistically single out the speaking 
subject.*2 

In addition, words and phrases such as “v nizZnix podStannikax”, 
“Skelet” (the standard literary term being skelet), “ojknet”, also help the 
context “deviate” from the common literary standard and thereby con- 
tribute to give the verbal medium an expressive and comical twist. 

From the syntactical point of view, the excerpt likewise bears the stamp 
of a spoken colloquial and expressive language. 

The initial “i vot”, a colloquially tinted codrdinate phrase, marks 
transition from the preceding context to the narrated episode and some- 
what bluntly recalls the attention of the listeners. 

The excerpt is interwoven with parenthetic words, parenthetic phrases 
and one parenthetic sentence (“parenthetic” not quite successfully trans- 
lating “vvodnye slova”, “vvodnye soéetanija slov”, and “vvodnoe 
predlozenie”) :** dumaju; znaete li; govorju; pomnju; smotrju; da tol’ko 
gljazu. In extending throughout the narrative material this network of 
parenthetic expressions the author attains a double purpose. It goes 
without saying that the author (Zo8éenko) does not necessarily reproduce 
his own personality or his own mental view in the person of the fictitious 
narrator (Nazar Il’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov). 


31 Vid. p. 73 of this study. 

32 All the definitions of the preceding terms are borrowed from Tolkovyj slovar’ 
russkogo jazyka; vid. footnote 27. 

33 ~Grammatika russkogo jazyka(ed. V. V. Vinogradov). Tom I: Fonetika i morfologija, 
Tom II: Sintaksis (in 2 parts) (AN SSSR, 1954), II, 2, pp. 142, 148, 163. 
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On the one hand, the narrator reveals his — frequently emotional — 
attitude toward and his personal appraisal of the object of communication. 
Quite naturally, the parenthetic expressions of this type are oftentimes 
verbal forms of the first person singular since they “mark” the speaking 
subject. Thus the author makes the reader feel at every turn the presence 
of a living temperamental — and perhaps somewhat silly — narrator. This 
circumstance may, incidentally, explain the syntactical status of paren- 
thetic words (vvodnye slova): they indicate the attitude — of evaluation 
for example — that the speaking subject holds toward the object of 
communication contained in the sentence; since they do not convey a 
communication but express an attitude toward the communication held 
in the sentence, they cannot be syntactically linked with the sentence. 

On the other hand, by interspersing his story with parenthetic ex- 
pressions, the narrator aims ever and anon to engage the attention of the 
listeners and through his appeals to provoke their response to his 
communication. No wonder that these parenthetic expressions are verbal 
forms of the second person plural, since they pertain to addressees. The 
parenthetic expressions of this type fulfill a function analogous to that 
of interjections (as “ox” in “Ox, kak sodrognétsja tut moj mel’nik ...”). 
They distinctively characterize oral conversational speech. 

A still more significant factor in the author’s focusing (ustanovka) on 
lively spoken language is the manner in which he handles predicative 
constructions. 

A few times the author resorts to ellipses: the verb simply drops out. 
In the sentence “teper’, govorju, vam kajuk-kompanija” the word 
“kajuk-kompania” stands as the grammatical subject, “vam”, as the 
indirect object with respect to which the action develops whereas the 
action itself (the verb) does not show up. Likewise, the sentence “a ja 
tixoxon’ko sledom” has its verb omitted. Examples of ellipsis also occur 
in these sentences: “Nu, dumaju, proizosla beda — pulja” and “v ném 
dyxan’ja net — pokojnik”; the words “pulja” and “pokojnik” do not link 
up explicitly with the rest of the sentences. In all these instances the verb 
or another missing link can easily be retrieved. Now, nothing, perhaps, 
betokens a spontaneous spoken language more than ellipsis. And the 
verb slips out most frequently in elliptical constructions because inter- 
locutors immediately understand it from the situation. Ellipsis communi- 
cates to spoken language laconism, expressivity, compactness and 
energy,** qualities which, curious fact, exist along with glibness in the 
speech of Nazar Il’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov. 
4B. V. Tomaievskij, op. cit., p. 267. 
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Both living oral speech and written language assume meaningful form 
through the grammatical association of the components constituting the 
sentence and through word order.*® 

Living oral speech differs from written language by the fact that when 
the former lacks the grammatical coherence of the latter, it can, in order 
to compensate for that deficiency, utilize the intonation. That is to say, 
the variation of stress, length and pitch respectively and their relative 
position to one another can modify the meaning of the sentence, although 
the grammatical pattern remains unchanged. So the category of intona- 
tion basically represents an oral, spoken phenomenon. All these peculiar- 
ities pertaining to intonation do not virtually find any representation in 
writing; punctuation renders them very indifferently. The Serapions 
indulging in “ornamental” prose — the early Zamjatin, Vsevolod Ivanov, 
Nik. Nikitin — designed certain experiments in this respect. I do not 
believe these experiments to be particularly successful. 

The ultimate problem that the author tackles when employing the skaz 
technique consists in imitating the intonation of the oral speech. The 
author operates so as to make the reader sense the voice of the narrator. 
He creates the “postanovka golosa” mentioned already by Leskov.** 

We should pose the problem in terms of how the intonation affects 
the communication. In the following sequence syntagmas, pitch and 
phrase stress can tentatively be distributed in this manner: 


a délo / noénée bylo // luna // kazdaja daze / 


travinka vidnéetsja // 


“Luna” as it stands in this context and as it appears in a dictionary, 
performs quite different functions. Here it is a nominal sentence — 
“odnosostavnoe nominativnoe predloZenie”.®’ In its dictionary form it 
is no more than a lexical item. Apart from the context, only intonation 
enables the mere lexical item to bear the name of the subject of thought 
and maintain the relation of this subject of thought to the given reality. 

Let me consider the following sentences: “Ox, kak sodrognétsja tut 


35 I[bid., p. 263. 
86 Boris Hixenbaum, op. cit., pp. 224-225, and Vsevolod Setschkareff, N. S. Leskov. 


Sein Leben und Sein Werk (Wiesbaden, 1959), p. 163 et seq. 
37 Grammatika russkogo jazyka (vid. footnote 33), ibid., p. 57. 
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moj mel’nik, kak vskinetsja na postel’ke” or “tol’ko proSel on nemnogo da 
vdrug kak ojknet” (the italics are mine, H.O.). 

These colloquial®* predicative constructions, formed by means of the 
intensive particle “kak” and the perfective future form of the verb, 
designate suddenly occurring actions in the past.8° Now this appears to 
“violate” the semantically neutral pattern. 


The perfective present does not indicate whether E® precedes E* or not, and 
when used in its narrowed, nuclear meaning, it intimates that E® does not 
precede Es, and thus its envisaged completion is posterior to E*: futurity [the 
italics are mine, H.O.] is the most usual meaning of the perfective present...*° 


This “most usual meaning” I believe to be the semantically neutral one. 
Everything happens as if the speaking subject displaces the speech event 
back into the past: the actual moment of the speech event yields awhile 
to the fictitious. Along with this “violation” of the semantically neutral 
pattern there emerges an expressively (ékspressivno) colored attitude of 
the speaking subject toward the object of communication. In speech 
this expressively colored attitude brings about automatically the situation 
in which the syntagma “kak + perfective future of the verb” (and possible 
proclitics and enclitics) carries the intonational cadence (intonacionnaja 
kadencija): a sharp rise of the tone, a heavy phrasal stress and a 
lengthening of the stressed syllable. The tentative pattern is this: 


kak sodrognétsja kak djknet kak vskinetsja 
vs A™ a 


And finally let me discuss these predicative constructions: “I sam kak byl 
Vv niznix pod’tannikax — Sast’ za dver’ (1) i slovo nikomu ne molvil”; 
“Ojknet i za grud’ skorej (2)”; “Povernulsja on, smotrju, nazad, ruki 
opustil i k domu (3)”; “ZabeZal ja k nemu, sam pugajus’, xvat’ da xvat’ 
ego za ruku (4), a ruka xolodeet ...” 

In the examples (1) and (4) the predicate is conveyed by interjectional 
expressions derived from verbs. Sast’: familiar term of popular speech 
(prostoretie and familiarno) means “vnezapno vosel, vySel, probezal”.4! 


%°  Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka (vid. footnote 27), I, 1285, #2. 

°° Grammatika russkogo jazyka (vid. footnote 33), UH, 1, p. 398, § 482. 

“0 Roman Jakobson, Shifters, Verbal Categories, and the Russian Verb (Harvard 
ae 1957), p. 6 (E® stands for “a narrated event”; E® stands for “a speech 
event”). 


*\ Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, ed. by B. N. USakov, 4 vols (Moskva, 1935) 
IV, 1322. 
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Xvat’: term of popular speech, means “xvatil”.42 These interjectional 
expressions, used by way of a predicate, mark out an instantaneous past 
action. They very typically characterize colloquial language and invest 
it with a strongly expressive (expressivnyj) color.‘ 

The examples (2) and (3) represent “incomplete sentences” (nepolnye 
predlozenija)** in which verbs are missing altogether. They offer a 
certain analogy with elliptical constructions. Just as ellipses, these verb- 
less “incomplete sentences” emphasize in colloquial speech an expressively 
rendered energetic action or movement. In (2) the effect of colloquial 
speech is even enhanced by intensive “skorej” instead of more literary 
“skoree”. These constructions communicate to the narrative a character 
of dynamically unfolding action.* 

The more expressively (¢kspressivno) colored the given predicative 
construction, the less precise and definite the meaning. This applies 
especially to the terms of popular speech.*® Referring to our examples, 
we can feel that “Sast’” means some violent rapid motion but what 
precise concrete meaning the term represents we do not grasp. The 
contrast can be felt by comparing “sast’ za dver’” with “vybezal za dver’”: 
in the first instance a general idea of rapid motion (expressively colored) 
prevails; in the second instance the motion is named. 

Things happen as if the thickening expressive “halo” surrounding the 
verbal medium veiled the mental representation of the real phenomenon. 
Under the impact of expression (ékspressija) the term has its relation to 
reality weakened. Intonational pattern concomitantly varies with more 
accentuated expression. 

All these observations lead me to assume tentatively that in the skaz 
under consideration there emerge two “poles”. 

One “pole”, more likely to attract morphological means of predication, 
tends to strengthen the relation of predication to reality, thereby eluci- 
dating meaning and bringing representation into focus. Then the 
attitude — namely the emotional one — toward the object of communi- 
cation tends to disappear and thereby the presence of a Jiving narrator 
is not felt. 

The other “pole”, more likely to attract intonational-syntactical 


42 [bid., TV, 1140. 

43 A. N. Gyozdev, Sovremennyj russkij literaturnyj jazyk. Part I: Fonetika i morfo- 
logija; Part II: Sintaksis (Moskva, 1958), I, pp. 400-401. 

44° Grammatika russkogo jazyka (ed. V. V. Vinogradov). Tom I: Fonetika i morfo- 
logija; Tom II: Sintaksis (in 2 parts) (AN SSSR, 1954), II, 2, p. 88. 

45 Tbid., pp. 102-104. 

46 B. V. Tomasevskij, Stilistika i stixoslozenie (Leningrad, 1959), pp. 21, 22. 
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(intonacionno-sintaksiteskie)*” means of predication, lends an expressive 
(ékspressivnyj) color to the object of communication, thereby empha- 
sizing the attitude toward this object of communication. Then the relation 
of predication to reality tends to weaken, meaning grows elusive and 
representation comes out of focus. Spoken oral word then captures the 
attention of the reader, thereby emphasizing the presence of the living 
narrator. 

The technique of skaz emerges from the tension between these two 
“poles”. 


Limitations due to the very principle of this technique restrict the 
range of its aesthetic effectiveness. 

There are two aspects of this skaz principle. First, a definite phraseology 
“marks” the narrator. Second, a sole point of view apprehends reality. 
Aesthetic effectiveness of skaz depends, it appears, directly on the narrow- 
ness of both the phraseology reproducing reality and the point of view 
apprehending this same reality. As both the phraseology and the point 
of view narrow, the gap between the “sense of novelty” and the “sense of 
recognition” with the reader widens; which accounts for aesthetic impact 
on the reader. Now, “narrowness of phraseology” in the given con- 
textual situation means practically that the author limits the number and 
restricts the diversity of the verbal means to the quantity necessary for 
an adequate characterization of the narrator. The “pure” skaz technique 
prevails insofar as the narrator, endowed with a definite phraseology and 
a distinct point of view, stands as the sole intermediary between literary 
reality and the reader. The author may or may not motivate the narrator. 
In Zo&Stenko’s Rasskazy Nazara IlViéa gospodina Sinebrjuxova the 
narrator is motivated by a footnote. 

If the author exceeded the quantity of verbal means necessary to 
characterize the narrator, he would contravene the principle underlying 
the skaz technique. In such an instance the predominance of one 
phraseology and one point of view would vanish. 

World, things and persons are, in their mimesis, reduced to a common 
phraseological denominator in a “pure” skaz representation. Things 
are adapted to phraseology (Zo8tenko); phraseology is not adapted to 
things (as in PuSkin). The narrator re-shapes the world in the terms 
prompted in his case by his social, psychological and occupational back- 
ground. 

This situation stands out in relief when the narrator comes to rendering 
Grammatika russkogo jazyka, vid. footnote 44, II, 1, p. 82. 
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the dialogue carried on between the characters of his story. In the style 
of skaz, dialogue does not at all characterize the interlocutors, as, for 
example, it does in L. Tolstoj’s novels. It still less performs a dramatic 
function, as in drama. The speech that the characters use carries the 
narrator’s — and not their own — expression (ékspressija) and style, for 
the obvious reason that all dialogues are conveyed by and woven into 
the texture of the narrator’s monologue. In Zo8tenko’s story that I have 
analyzed the narrator — Nazar Il’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov -, reproducing 
the speeches of other characters, simply puts his own phraseology, his 
own speech twist into their mouths, so that different characters share 
common features of speech. The old miller, Viktorija Kazimirovna, 
ensign Lapu&kin and the old general, all of them speak an identically 
colored expressive language which does not characterize them individually. 
Even the raven, for want of human language, exhibits the same — anthropo- 
morphized — attitude in his conduct as Sinebrjuxov does in his speech: 


[...] TObKO, CMOTpIO CBepxy Ha MeHA BOPOH ciyckaeTca. 
Al exKy %KUBOU, a OH MoceM Oymaem, UMO A Nadadb Ui CilycKaeTca. 
Al Ha HeTO THXOXOHbKO IIMKato. 
— Il, — roBopto, — nowes, npogaa me6aA 6o3bMU. 
Matly pykoi, a on, moorcem Ovimb, He Bepum VM TIpaAMO Ha MeHA 
HacemaerT.*® 


The narrator’s style completely absorbs the speech peculiarities of the 
characters bustling about in the story. Therefore characters do not 
possess any “depth” with ZoSéenko; the expression (ékspressija) of the 
narrator divests them of all speech individuality. This observation can 
also apply to the other stories of ZoSéenko. 

A still more enlightening example we find in Leskov’s Levsa. The 
anonymous narrator of the “legend” (as the author calls his story) 
comes from the milieu of Tula working folk. The narrative wears the 
corresponding expression. Here again the narrator reproduces all the 
dialogues himself through his own voice. It is not always clear when the 
narrator speaks himself and when he reports other characters’ speech: 
the characters’ dialogues and the narrator’s monologue do not sharply 
contrast with one another syntactically and such parenthetic words as 
“de”, “govorit” add to confusion.4® As for lexical means, they are 
identical in both the narrator’s monologue and the characters’ dialogues. 
Therefore the czar, the “donskoj kazak” Platov, the Englishmen, the 
left-handed smith himself and the armorers of Tula, all of them wield an 


48 Serapionovy Brat’ja. Al’manax pervyj (Peterburg, 1922), p. 17. 
49 WV. V. Vinogradov, O jazyke xudozestvennoj literatury (Moskva, 1959), p. 124. 
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identically colored and “distorted” speech. They all etymologize foreign 
words so as to assonate them with Russian words, thereby eliciting in- 
congruous effects of pun.®! They equally infringe on“canonical” literary 
pattern when speaking. This “deviation” from the linguistic standards 
proper to the educated turns out to be particularly unexpected in the 
case of the czar and his entourage. 

This “legend” also presents interest from another angle. The “point 
of view” of the narrator — the fictitious Tula laborer — does not pre- 
dominate throughout the whole story. From Chapter IV on there slips 
in the “point of view” of the author, i.e. of Leskov himself. 

Each of these two “points of view” — that of the narrator and that of 
the author — shows in a distinct “syntactical design” and a distinct 
“intonation”.®? The shift from one “point of view” to another manifests 
itself clearly in Chapter VI.5* The author’s literary narrative, more or 
less ironical, as well as the style of a moralizing commentator enframe 
the actual skaz of the “non-literary” narrator. This dynamic inter- 
relation, binding the two “points of view” and blending the two verbal 
spheres, forms the aesthetic purpose of the story. Because the two 
“points of view” undergo changes in their interrelation, the function and 
the significance of the skaz varies throughout the story. Although at the 
initial stage in the story the illusion of a narrator may prove complete, 
it turns out soon that the lively oral speech of a simple-minded narrator 
is but a conventional form of the author’s, i.e., Leskov’s narrative. 
Whereas ZoS¢éenko does not usually dispel the illusion of an actual 
narrator, Leskov chooses to do so. Leskov sweeps away this illusion of 
an autonomous narrator and under such circumstances skaz turns into 
somewhat ostentatiously applied “humorous quotation”,** incidental in 
the author’s speech. 

At this point the limitation of the skaz technique betrays itself. In 
exploiting the skaz technique the author purposes to create the character 
of a narrator coherent and valid in terms of stage impersonation (sceni- 
Ceskij obraz). And insofar as focus is on rendering the verbal medium 
“palpable”, the author “violates” the literary “canonical” pattern of 
speech by resorting to the phraseology of an unsophisticated narrator. 
Now, in order that the effect of coherence and validity attend upon the 
69 Jbid., p. 126. 

51 Ibid., p. 126 and Vsevolod Setschkareff, N. S. Leskov. Sein Leben und Sein Werk 
(Wiesbaden, 1959), p. 165. 
52 V. V. Vinogradov, op. cit., p. 128. 


58 V. V. Vinogradov, op. cit., p. 128. 
54 V. V. Vinogradov, op. cit., p. 128. 
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mentioned stage impersonation, the “point of view” of the narrator must 
predominate. As soon as the author introduces his own “point of view” 
the effect of coherence and validity attendant upon the stage impersona- 
tion of the narrator is destroyed. Then the reader does not believe any 
longer that the oral narrative, as a whole, flows from the mouth of a 
living narrator. The reader does not feel the actual presence of the latter. 
And the skaz material itself, however expressive (ékspressivnyj) or 
linguistically peculiar, enters as any other component, into a broader 
literary construct and performs most various functions. In the instance 
of LevSa the skaz material, perhaps I should rather say the would-be 
skaz material, frequently becomes an object of an ironical verbal over- 
play by the author. 

ZoStenko’s instance pertinently exemplifies how the technique deter- 
mines the genre. He most consistently uses the skaz technique, i.e., 
the phraseology and the “point of view” of the narrator completely 
predominate. In order to render the verbal medium “palpable” the 
author shapes an unsophisticated narrator — Nazar IV’it gospodin 
Sinebrjuxov. Now, an unsophisticated narrator apprehends world, 
persons and things in an unsophisticated way. The complexity of 
relations and the manifold significance of thought cannot permeate his 
mind. They filter into his mind ludicrously simplified. Or, trivial notions 
pop into his mind absurdly exaggerated. But in both instances the 
mechanism remains the same: the mind distorts the proper scale of things. 
So, Nazar II’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov speaking about one miserable gun 
— morskaja puSe¢ka Gockis — says: “Germanii ona dosazdala”.®* 

Such a narrator, by definition, sees neither far nor deep. Complex 
literary constructs cannot reach the reader through the sole mind and 
the sole phraseology of a Nazar Il’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov because a 
Nazar IV’ié gospodin Sinebrjuxov’s mind cannot grasp complex relations 
and manifold significance of thought, which a large literary construct 
involves. 

Therefore the pure skaz flourishes in smaller genres such as anecdotes. 
No wonder that Zo8tenko with his unadulterated skaz succeeds best in 
short anecdotes, only formally connected by the same narrator. 

As soon as literary construct extends, the “point of view” of the author 
must needs interfere in order to sharpen the myopic vision of the un- 
sophisticated narrator. But then the character of the narrator in the 
story loses its autonomy and its validity. The narrator helps the author 
tell the story but he no longer tells it himself. So it happens in Dostoev- 


55 Serapionovy Brat’ja, vid. footnote 48, p. 13. 
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skij’s Besy. The narrator of this novel - “G-v” — turns into “living 
italics” .°6 

The skaz technique, widely practised in the early twenties, is but one 
of the possible ways in which writers solved the problem of the narrative 
form and that of narration. A full account of this technique should 
include not only Gogol’ and Leskov, but also such a “natural” writer 
as Dal’ or such an “ethnographic” author as A. Mel’nikov-Peéerskij. 
Moreover the same strain of skaz threads its way through the tales of 
Remizov, Zamjatin, the sketches of Pri’vin and the writings of the 
Serapions Vsevolod Ivanov, Fedin and Nik. Nikitin. 


°6 JI’ja Gruzdev, “Lico i maska”, Serapionovy Brat’ja. Zagraniényj Al’manax (Berlin, 


1922), p. 228. 


PART THREE 
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IV. THE PROBLEMS OF CHARACTERIZATION 


“Characterization” is one of those notions that show at what a dis- 
advantage the literary scholar stands when attempting to define literary 
concepts. We currently manipulate a fairly ponderous apparatus of 
critical terminology. We resort frequently to such terms as “description”, 
“incident”, “character”, “dialogue” and many others in our literary 
study of a text, as if all these terms expressed unalloyed limpid elements. 
They do not, of course. Henry James said in this connection: 


[...] 1 cannot imagine composition existing in a series of blocks, nor conceive, 
in any novel worth discussing at all, of a passage of description that is not in 
its intention narrative, a passage of dialogue that is not in its intention de- 
scriptive, a touch of truth of any sort that does not partake of the nature of 
incident, or an incident that derives its interest from any other source than the 
general and only source of the success of a work of art — that of being illus- 
trative. A novel is a living thing, all one and continuous, like any other 
organism, and in proportion as it lives will it be found, I think, that in each 
of the parts there is something of each of the other parts. [...] What is character 
but the determination of incident? What is incident but the illustration of 
character?! 


However, we cannot but use these rather fluid terms, for want of any 
more adequate. 

The term of characterization, spontaneously, suggests the devices em- 
ployed for the purpose of shaping human persons in literary work. These 
devices pertain either to the description of how men act in their environ- 
ment, or to what men say and how they say it. 

It seems convenient for my purpose to view the problem from two 
different angles. On the one hand, characters affect the theme and the 
fable. They maintain a relation to history and to life. It matters to find 
out what personality types fill the works of the Serapion Brothers. On 


1 Henry James, “The Art of Fiction”, The Portable Henry James (New York, 1956), 
pp. 404-405, pp. 391-418. 
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the other hand, characters present interest for literary judgment, insofar 
as they enter into the plot of the given story. Their changing reciprocal 
relations as well as their own development affect the purpose and the 
over-all construction of the story. This aspect of the problem of 
characterization matters even more than the preceding because “homo 
fictus”? emerges only in relation to the plot. Lén’ka Panteleev was a 
Leningrad robber (naléttik), famous at the beginning of the NEP 
period.’ In relation to history and to life this Lén’ka Panteleev is not of 
intrinsically literary interest. As a theme of a fable artistically elaborated 
by the plot, this personality type’s life acquires literary value. The actual 
sordid robber interesting the criminologist becomes the fascinating 
character of a work of fiction: a Smerl Tureckij Baraban or a Sa8a Barin 
in Kaverin’s tale Konec Xazy. 

The mind of Lén’ka Panteleev, a character of history, remains hidden 
from the criminologist; it is the major task for the latter to discover the 
method of seeing through the mind of the former. On the contrary, a 
Smerl Tureckij Baraban or a Sa8a Barin, characters of fiction, have no 
secret from the novelist, their creator. There lies the difference between 
the characters of history and life and the characters of fiction. In the 
world of history there occur accidents and unpredictable circumstances. 
In the world of fiction everything is purposeful and planned. 


The “ornamental” short story charged with high-pitched emotional tone 
was the dominant literary form approximately from 1921 to 1924. During 
this post-revolutionary period the prevailing themes dramatized in Soviet 
literature dealt with the events of the Civil War. The characters peopling 
the literary works of the early twenties contrasted with those which the 
pre-revolutionary literary tradition had habitually drawn. The pre- 
revolutionary writers focused their creative efforts on the “upper part” 
of man. Now, the Revolution was a violent process. It stripped men of 
their routine attitudes and values. Only basic drives and most deeply 
rooted cultural universals remained with man. The depiction of the 
elemental forces of the Revolution (revoljucionnaja stixija) characterized 
the stories of this period. In these works the biological man emerged 


* E. M. Forster, Aspects of Novel (New York, 1954), p. 55. 
3 V. Sajanov, “Put’ V. Kaverina”, which is an introduction to V. Kaverin, Konec 
Xazy. Povest’. Tome I of V. Kaverin’s Sodinenija (*Priboj’”’, 1930), p. 9. 
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with more dominating prominence than the socio-cultural. The “lower 
part”* of man was portrayed. The Serapion Brothers’ works, in keeping 
with the literary trend, reflected this curious mixture of romantic pathos 
and crude naturalism, e.g., such works as Bronepoezd 14-69, Partizany, 
Cvetnye vetra, Golubye peski by Vsevolod Ivanov; Rvotnyj Fort, Pés, 
Noe’, Polét by Nik. Nikitin; Sentimental’noe putesestvie by Sklovskij; 
Cortovo koleso, Sestoj strelkovyj, Komissar vremennogo pravitel’stva, 
Lavrovy by Slonimskij. 

The Marxist critic Poljanskij blames the Serapion Brothers for ignoring 
the proletariat on their “large and small canvases”.6 Another Marxist 
critic Gorbagev objects to their predilection for a purely external de- 
scription of the Revolution and for the uncomplicated personality types 
with elementary attitudes and motives.* Their criticism contains a grain 
of truth, although the political bias influencing Poljanskij’s and Gorbaéev’s 
criticism adds nothing valuable to literary judgment. 

The Serapion Brothers possessed enough aesthetic culture not to let 
ideology crudely interfere with literary performance. In their characteri- 
zation, i.e., artistic recreation of people, they did not side emphatically 
with any class. In Nik. Nikitin’s Noc’, a story about the encounter of 
two armored trains, both the Whites and the Reds display equal senseless- 
ness, cruelty and humanity. Prolomov, the White general, loves Russia 
in his own way and prays for Russia (in the bath-room), while his wife 
Lida is unfaithfull to him with ensign Evdokimov, an alcoholic and 
cynical officer. Sosyx, the Red commissar, spices his revolutionary 
activity with a dubious love affair with his American secretary. So 
Nikitin favored neither side. 

Many of these stories actually dealt with one or several incidents, 
related in a hurry, devoid of any serious attempt at a more thorough 
analysis of characters. LeZnev, referring to works of this period, spoke 
about “bezgerojnost’” and “épiteskaja massovost’ scen bor’by”.’ 

All this crooked and clumsy humanity shuffling around in the Serapion 
Brothers’ stories strikes the reader by a certain flavor of exoticism. One 
might speak, in this connection, about a thematic ostranenie. A certain 
“specialization” in the painting of characters marks each Brother. 


4 Wladimir Pozner, Littérature russe (Paris, 1929), p. 334. 

5 Valer’jan Poljanskij, “Serapionovy Brat’ja”, Voprosy sovremennoj kritiki, pp. 156- 
162 (Moskva-Leningrad, 1927), p. 158. 

6 G. Gorbatev, “Serapionovy Brat’ja”, Sovremennaja russkaja kritika (1918-1924) 
(ed. Innokentij Oksenov), pp. 63-83 (Leningrad, 1925), p. 66. a 

7 Abram Gorelik (LeZnev), “XudozZestvennaja literatura revoljucionnogo desjati- 


letija”, Literaturnye budni (Moskva, 1929), p. 254. 
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Vsevolod Ivanov wrote most conspicuously about peasants and 
partisans. The Civil War and Siberia served as an exotic background 
against which these rugged, beastly and brave men fought, loved and died. 
No idealization prettifies the image of the peasant. Some of these 
peasants show senseless cruelty and callousness. In Partizany, one of 
the pesants, Anton Seleznev, says: 


[...] Huuero net erue 4emosexa [...] yOuTp ... [...] WemoBeka — 4TO ero, 
ero Bcerga clesaTb MOxKHO. Uemosek — mbit. [...]® 


But the author did not deprive them of all humaneness either. The same 
peasant, Anton Seleznev, who so easily disposes of human life, professes 
deep-rooted love for the earth, for his peasant’s duties: 


— 3emur0o, napenb, 3px OpocaTb Hesb3a. HyxHO 3HaTb, Kora e€ 
6pocuTb ... — TBepao cka3am Cenesues. [...] - Or bora 3aka3aHO 3€MJIIO 
mo6ntb. [...] — Hano, naps, B cepaue «nT» [...] 


At times Vsevolod Ivanov somewhat overdraws his pictures of the 
“philosophizing” peasant. ZoSéenko cleverly parodied this both voluble 
and “simplified” theology in the mouth of the peasant.® 

An entire lack of “sophistication” characterizes these men. They 
respond only to immediately perceptible motivation; they do so spon- 
taneously both in good and in evil. 


[...] Mo3rn, He IpHBbIKIIMe K CTOPOHHel, He CBA3AHHOM C XO3AHMCTBOM 
MBICJIM, CJIyWasIMcb MJIOXO, H Kaxk ad MBICJIb BLITACKHBasIaCb HapyxXy Cc 
OoubIO, C MACOM M3HYTPH, Kak BbITAaCKMBaIOT KPIOYOK H3 TJIOTKH 
TlonaBiuelica pLiOnt, [...] 


says the author about these peasants.1° The characters do not reveal 
their psychological experiences. Or rather they do not know how to do 
so in a conventional, analytical way. Only an outward, primitive sign 
of it transpires. 

This lack of “sophistication” manifests itself with particular force in 
matters pertaining to sex. In the Serapion Brothers’ works that I 
mentioned above there is not a single example of “romantic” love. 
Vsevolod Ivanov’s characters shook off the chains of civilization. Perhaps 
it would be more adequate to say that they had never worn them. They 
race through an elementally sensuous life, coarser and less civil than the 


* Vsevolod Ivanov, Partizany in his Partizanskie povesti (Leningrad, 1932), pp. 


134-136. 

® Mix. Zoséenko, “Druzeskie parodii”, II. Vsevolod Ivanoy, “KruzZevnye travy”, 
Literaturnye Zapiski, 2, p. 9. 

70 Ysevolod Ivanov, op. cit., p. 136. 
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virile uninhibited peasants of Giono but not as degraded as those of 
Caldwell. Pozner, another Serapion, did not quite miss the truth when 
he said about Vsevolod Ivanov that “Son ceuvre est la glorification du 
ventre et du sex”. Whereas the pre-revolutionary writers — Pozner 
remarked — would infect their characters with “noble” diseases such as 
tuberculosis or insanity, Vsevolod Ivanov willingly let his men come 
down with diarrhoea or syphilis. 

The language that people in the story manipulate conveys their 
individual characterization. For the purpose of typification the writer 
selects certain terms drawn from dialects, slang and jargon. He does so 
with restraint because, insofar as he aspires after literariness, he must not 
deviate too markedly from the language considered as the literary norm 
of the period, lest the reader fail to feel the author’s writing as art. Now, 
Vsevolod Ivanov frequently contravenes this principle of good taste. He 
lapses into linguistic naturalism for linguistic naturalism’s sake and not 
for the sake of individual characterization. His lavishness of manner 
does not at all compare with Cexov’s artistic economy and with the 
restraint that Cexov exercises in using profanity for the purpose of 
typification. And still, Cexov’s peasants are more humanly convincing 
in their debasement. In order to realize the difference it suffices to confront 
two female peasants occupying thematically similar positions: Fekla in 
Cexov’s Muziki and Agrippina in Cvetnye vetra. Virtually all Vsevolod 
Ivanov’s peasants, male or female, speak almost continually in this key: 


— Bata, omaTb xopoBogumibca TyT? ... Moun c ToOol HeTy, To 
BOJIOCTH BCel MOCIyX — OATH, OatoT, y Te OTe -TO ... HanoxKHUL 3aBell, 
XaxaJib, eqpeHa Mbib!!? [...] 

— Bocnogn! ... Jla Beqb TeOe, MOYeCTh, WeCTb TeCATKOB — B MOHACTLIPb 
Hallo, Zylly ciacaTb? ... A oH Gaby B OM BBODUTb yoyMas? Maso wac 
6a6-To B Domy? MatTs-To B rpoby mepeBopaynBaetca, nogu! ... M ousu 
On Kaky ... A To Onaob! C kakuM OHa couaTOM He cnasa. MuTbKy 
BO3bMH! ... 

JiMutTpuii 3axoxorTas: 

— IIpuxogunocp! ... Y Hac pa3-pa3 — HW B DaMKu ... 7KuBa-a. 

— Ilo sce Bomoctu, Bocnogu! ... B ropome Tackaslacb-TacKkaJlacb ... 
B nepesuto c romosyxu upunepsacb. Bcex MyxukoB ucnoranusa. U 
Tesleca-TO MoraHble, rosible, MOUeCTb, MO Testy HH BOJIOCHKa. baOpr B Oane 
Bugemu. Ilosapusica TowKe Ha MsACO, TIpOCTH TbI MeHA, BIaabna U 
6oropomuua! ...1° 


11 Vladimir Pozner, op. cit., p. 334. ; 

12 Vsevolod Ivanov, Cvetnye vetra, in his collection Partizanskie povesti (Leningrad, 
1932), p. 154. 
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The situation reminds one of the anecdote related by C. Coquelin about 
a mountebank, a peasant and a sucking-pig. A mountebank imitates the 
squeal of a sucking-pig and reaps applause. A peasant takes it upon 
himself to squeal as well. He holds a real sucking-pig concealed under 
his cloak and pinches the beast secretly. The sucking-pig squeals but 
the peasant is booed. And Coquelin adds: 


[...] Le cochon criait fort bien sans doute; mais il criait sans art. 
Et voila l’erreur du naturalisme: il veut toujours faire crier les cochons.™* 


The utterances quoted from Cvetnye vetra, though plausible, characterize 
more the attitude of the author than they artistically reproduce a type. 
Vsevolod Ivanov’s attitude to “transcribe” reality does not necessarily 
represent an attitude oriented to art. “Transcript” of reality should not 
be mistaken for artistic imitation of reality. The former is a bare copy 
of reality and therefore not art. The latter transcends the bare reality. 
The artistic imitation gives a reality free of accident and removed from 
both the transient and the particular. Now, the verbal medium in 
Vsevolod Ivanov’s works often becomes too transient, too particular and 
too much steeped in accident. Artistic imitation endures owing to its 
adequately reproducing “the universal element in human life”.1° 

The strongly naturalistic approach adopted by Vsevolod Ivanov and 
other Serapion Brothers resulted from the influence that the depicted 
reality exerted on the manner in which the writers elaborated their 
thematic situations. The Civil War unleashed the elemental violence of 
the mob. Slaughter, putrifying corpses, rape, famine and attendant 
barbarity became the thematic material par excellence. The “rough 
speech of the millions”, as Majakovskij said!* invaded the central avenues. 
It undoubtedly affected the post-revolutionary generation of young 
writers and set the fashion of using substandard forms of language in 
literature. It was Gor’kij’s merit to have reacted against this misuse of 
the linguistic medium. 

The amorous man of three score years referred to in the quotation 
above is a queer person. Vsevolod Ivanov named him Kallistrat Efimyé 
and rough-hewed him into one of those truth-seeking peasants whom 
many a Russian writer made wander all over the wide world in quest of 
the true “faith”. Apparently Ivanov did not quite know what to do with 


z C. Coquelin, L’ Art du Comédien (Paris, 1894), p. 56. 

° Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Translated and with critical notes by 
S. H. Butcher (New York, 1951), p. 150. 

76 Vladimir Majakovskij, “Kak delat’ stixi” (1927), Polnoe sobranie socinenij (Moskva, 
1959), t. XII, pp. 81-117; the quoted expression on p. 84. 
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him. Kallistrat Efimyé does not bask in the naive, quaint and gnomic 
wisdom of Turgenev’s Kas’jan (“Kas’jan s Krasivoj-Meti”, Zapiski 
Oxotnika); nor does he evoke the impression of gentle folk poetry as the 
latter. He does not possess the restless and extravagant mind with which 
Leskov endowed his “enchanted wanderer”, a bird of passage so eager 
for peregrination and so forgetful of wisdom. He does not struggle in 
the “metaphysical hysteria” (the term belongs to Berdjaev) as the 
“bogoiskateli” of Gor’kij whom the latter depicted in his Ispoved’. 
Compared with these and other humble wanderers in the quest after 
“truth” whom Russian writers portrayed, Kallistrat Efimyé seems only 
sketchily outlined. He lives with his family persevering in an amorous 
affair with a woman reputed of easy virtue (described in the preceding 
quotation). His sons set afloat a rumor about his being a visionary and 
thaumaturge in order to make profit out of the credulity of the simple 
people. Then, in company with his ladylove, he leaves his family and 
happens to join the Red partisans. At the end he settles down to till the 
land. The motive — doubtless symbolic — of his breaking bread winds up 
the story. Kallistrat Efimyé may well characterize the searching soul of 
the peasant who both anxiously and hopefully believes that he finds his 
“truth” with the Bolsheviks. 

' We need not read “deeply” Vsevolod Ivanov’s stories. His characters 
do not, it seems, convey any powerful artistic generalization. His stories 
border upon journalistic reports, vivid, perceptive and somewhat rallying 
(as the farcical scene in Bronepoezd 14-69 where the peasant partisans 
spare no pain to convert a captured American to communism, using, as 
a last resort, an Orthodox catechism in which the picture of Abraham’s 
sacrificing Isaac with God hanging on the clouds provides the vehicle of 
communication understandable for both parties). This manner entails 
the sketchiness of his characters: a few sharp features, exaggeration and 
no psychological content to give depth to the design. But within these 
rather narrow limits the characters manifest a refreshing liveliness. They 
share a revolutionary é/an. It causes them to strive, and in the fight they 
display their good manly quality. So VerSinin, the partisan leader in 
Bronepoezd 14-69, accepts sacrifice and danger for the sake of his hope 
“Budut Ze posle nas ljudi xoro%o Zit’”.1” In the fight too they lapse into 
an icy repellent callousness. An innocent man has just been shot; the 
executioners are playing cards: 


17 Vsevolod Ivanov, Bronepoezd 14-69, in the collection Partizanskie povesti by 
Vsevolod Ivanov (Leningrad, 1932), p. 55. 
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Bumpamun HuxuTwn cyxyt0 ciuHy HM poBHO MOXONKOM MoUien K 


amOapy. 

— TlocraHopseHue HcimouHeHO? 

Myxuku xapyMcTO cileBbiBad, MrpaM B KapTbIl. PppKeOoposblii 
yourpas OaHK U, Tacys KapTbl, OTBeEYaI: 

— Ero o6a3aTesbHo! 

V, nogbimMas Kooy Did CHAMKH, CIIpOcH: 

— TeOe caaBaTb, MukuTHH? 

— Her. 

— Jlaquo... Bo-or 6a-ank!... Uetprpe kepeuku! Ho xro??8 
What the Revolution actually is they understand rather vaguely. The 
author depicts different personality types with varying degrees of political 
and social awareness. The uncomplicated ones — and these appear most 
attractive in Vsevolod Ivanov’s works — have not substantially out- 
distanced the brave revolutionary peasant in Golyj god who declared that 
he was enthusiastically supporting the Bolsheviks and the Soviets against 
the Communists.!® 

The task of leadership, naturally, falls to the men more aware of the 
end that the Revolution pursues and of the means that it demands. Let 
me consider the following three characters wielding the revolutionary 
leadership: Nikita Egoryé VerSinin in Bronepoezd 14-69; Nikitin in 
Cvetnye vetra; Vas’ka Zapus in Golubye peski. They are more or less 
tough organizers attempting to impose discipline upon the rebellious and 
anarchy-ridden peasants. They attempt to channel an elemental outburst 
of energy so that it may serve political purpose and achieve social 
efficiency. Humanly, they quite differ from one another. 

Nikita Egoryé VerSinin, the chairman of a revolutionary committee, is 
among these leaders the most “peasant”. The author had refashioned this 
tale throughout its successive editions in order to adjust it to the ideo- 
logical requirement of the moment. So the character had changed from 
edition to edition. In early editions, VerSinin’s political mindedness does 
not stand out conspicuously. He draws his motivation for action basically 
from the intense will to defend the peasant’s land from any usurper. He 
behaves toward his men more like a severe and loving father than the 
“iron communist”. In private life he is even henpecked by his wife.2° 
18 Vsevolod Ivanov, Cvetnye vetra, ibid., p. 234. 

Boris Pil’njak, Golyj god, in his Sobranie socinenij, tom 1 (Moskva, 1929), [oy PAI. 
Vsevolod Ivanov confesses that he himself in his youth was poorly prepared for 
political activity and, at the outbreak of the Revolution, had a very insufficient political 
ie Sovetskie pisateli. Avtobiografii vy dvux tomax, Moskva, GIXL, 1959; 


*0 A. M. Van Der Eng-Liedmeier, Soviet Literary Characters (The Hague, 1959), 
Dae notes 2. 
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(This motive disappeared in later editions.2") These features give him 
sympathetic human touch. 

Nikitin far more emphatically evokes the image of the “iron com- 
munist”. This man is a fanatic, presumably a Red Army man, committed 
to the “cause”. His harsh and unrelenting activity enables the peasants 
to launch an organized revolt against the Whites. In the case of Nikitin 
the author tried to embody the ideal of the Bolshevik party worker: a 
rigorist, supremely self-disciplined, hard-driving, exacting toward both 
himself and his subordinates, imbued with revolutionary ethics which 
oblige him to employ any means to attain the end. Nikitin does not 
hesitate to have an innocent man executed if revolutionary expediency so 
demands: “Kto-to ubil, kogo-to nado ubit’. Ub’ém!” says he.22 He 
vindicates the bloodshed that he prepares saying: “Mne ne nado [i.e., 
bloodshed]. Ja dlja vsego mira. Poslednjaja krov’”.2? The author makes 
this character act energetically and speak peremptorily. But on the 
whole, the author fails to render Nikitin sufficiently convincing. Vsevolod 
Ivanov succeeds in those characterizations that lie inside the spontaneous 
world of uninhibited picturesque peasants sprinkled with linguistic 
couleur locale. Therefore, such a character as VerSinin appears artistically 
rather convincing because he is one of those who belong to this world. 
Nikitin does not appear artistically convincing: he moves in this world 
as an alien word mass. 

Among these three leaders Vas’ka Zapus is the most “romantic”. This 
Party commissar, a former sailor, succeeds eventually in combining 
purposeful discipline with his naturally tempestuous daredevilness. His 
ideological enemies characterize him in these terms: 


Csoso4b, 3Bepb. Ho Meyta vu oronb. Ha MuHorue nogBurM ciocobeH 
yesosek. [...] TloaBw2KHHKOM eMy 6bITb B pyre BpeMeHa.”4 


Even the enemies speak of this strong personality with a tone of admiration. 
Zapus performs his revolutionary mission with as much initiative and 
drive as Nikitin. Unlike Nikitin, he wins over the wavering workers to 
his side also by using his personal charm. There is about his personality 
a sort of “romantic” recklessness (besSabaSnost’) which compels people’s 
sympathy and which, by the way, turns the heads of women. Contrary 
to Versinin, a solidly married man, and unlike Nikitin, who appears a 


21 Jbid., p. 21, note # 32. 

22. Vsevolod Ivanov, Cvetnye vetra, vid. footnote 18, p. 233. 

23 [bid., p. 238. 

24 Vsevolod Ivanov, Golubye peski in Sobranie sodinenij, t. 5 (Moskva-Leningrad, 


1929), p. 186. 
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frowning man and a confirmed bachelor, Zapus is a philanderer. The 
reader could hardly expect him otherwise. Olimpiada, the wife of his 
archenemy Artemij Trubyéev, falls head over heels in love with him. So 
does Fioza Semenovna, the wife of a local notable. Among them all 
only Zapus knows firmly what he wants. His philandering and pranks do 
not divert him an inch from his course and when time comes for him to 
die, he dies bravely, leader of his men, fighting for his cause literally to 
the last drop of his blood. 

These three characters might create the impression that in them 
Vsevolod Ivanov attempted to carve the image of the “positive hero”, 
whose cult stands out so prominently in the Soviet literature. The 
impression would be erroneous. The concept of the “positive hero” as 
contemplated by the communist thinking derives its origin from the 
dogmatic view that literary performance must primarily subserve a 
normative function. Such prototypes of the “positive hero” as Klyékov 
in D. Furmanov’s Capaev or Levinson in A. Fadeev’s Razgrom serve as 
a standard of excellence to be imitated by the reader. The aesthetic 
design, instead of existing in its own right, must strengthen the convincing- 
ness of this standard of excellence. The “positive hero” that Soviet 
literary critique advocates must be notable for “the preeminence of 
conscious self-discipline, awareness of the public consequences of every 
private act, and a capacity to subordinate every personal emotion to the 
political program of the Party”.*° Insofar as the “positive hero” comes 
into the world as something more than a still-born stereotype, his prime 
value resides in the habit of unsparing self-examination resolved into 
action. 

Vsevolod Ivanov’s characters — at least in his works of the early 
twenties — are quite different. The underlying intention in his stories is 
at variance with that which lies at the root of the cult of the “positive 
hero”. Partisans, peasants and soldiers serve as models for literary 
representation. The author does not exert any special effort to put into 
his literary representation an ethical or political norm. 

Moreover, the inner psychological tension from which the “positive 
hero” derives his strength does not affect his characters. In any case 
Vsevolod Ivanov does not choose to show it. Critics, namely A. Voron- 
skij, labelled this trend in Vsevolod Ivanov’s works as “antipsycho- 
logism”.?6 
35 Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr., The Positive Hero in Russian Literature (New York, 
1958), p. 235. 

6 A. Voronskij, “Literaturnye siluéty”, Na styke (Moskva-Petrograd, 1923), p. 104. 
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Mixail Slonimskij stood, thematically, to a certain degree, in opposition 
to Vsevolod Ivanov. Whereas the latter willingly depicted the peasants 
and soldiers fighting for the Revolution, the former “specialized” in 
reproducing its waifs and strays. A. Voronskij criticized him saying “The 
Revolution has turned only one of its sides to him — blood, death and 
people who had served their time.2? However, this affirmation holds true 
only partially. Slonimskij was one of the first “fellow-travelers” who 
attempted to outline the figure of the communist “positive hero”. 

In his early stories Slonimskij described the impact that the war and 
the Revolution had exerted on army men. The war spreads a corrupting 
influence on the bizarre human fauna bustling about in his stories. For 
example, his Cortovo koleso, Sestoj strelkovyj, Komissar vremennogo 
pravitel’stva (all written in 1922) form rather homogeneous thematic 
series. The officers and soldiers of a regiment battered in actions are 
idling away their time in their winter quarters. A desolating war, brute 
and paltry life make these men yield to increasing demoralization. The 
incidents, asinine and barbarous, occur against this background. 

In the story Cortovo koleso all officers breathe one characteristic 
atmosphere — that of demoralization. It determines the behavior of all 
of them. The officers, with Lieutenant-Colonel Priluckij at their head, 
seek oblivion in excessive drinking and gambling. Only Priluckij, 
pro forma, professes his faith in the victory of Russia whereas his sub- 
ordinate, ensign Penéo, openly voices his disbelief. “Cortovo koleso” — 
the “devil’s wheel” — is a sort of very primitive merry-go-round assembled 
of a sleigh, a beam and a circular revolving platform, which one of the 
officers, ensign Pentéo, set up on the ice-covered pond. This “devil’s 
wheel” links all the characters of the story — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Priluckij, engineer, ensign Penéo and others — in an ungracious, and 
eventually, fatal experience. There is a sinister symbolism in that “devil’s 
wheel”: their drunken demoralization produced this imbecile entertain- 
ment and the latter kills Lieutenant-Colonel Priluckij, officer who 
sponsored the entertainment. 


Ilnacamo 10 Jibay, MOAckKakuBad M MOTascb, TeO NOAMOWKOBHUKA 
IIpunyuxoro. A mpanopuyuxk Ilenyo croam mocpeaqMHe Upyaa u KpyTHI 
KOJIeco. 

~ Kpyrucs, 4opToso kosteco! Kpymm yepena! Menu xoctu! Psu Maco! 
Tlonocamu coupait Koxy! K aopty! [...]?° 


27 Quoted from E. F. Nikitina, Russkaja literatura ot simvolizma do nasix dnej 


(Moskva, 1926), p. 222. = 
38 ~Mixail Slonimskij, Povesti i rasskazy (“Sovetskij pisatel’”, 1937), p. 37. 
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Such is the senselessly cruel mind of the officers whose demoralization 
Slonimskij describes. 

The atmosphere of demoralization grows even more oppressive in the 
story Sestoj strelkovyj. Four types of service-men enter into collision. 
First, there appear the “villain” officers of the old school who oppressed 
with impunity the rank and file reduced by the spirit of discipline to 
blind obedience. Such is Colonel Budakovié imbued with esprit de corps 
which does not leave him to his very death. He tolerates injustice in- 
flicted upon the rank and file for the sake of preserving solidarity among 
officers. It is not a time for quarrels, he says, because the discipline in 
the army is faltering. The reader may infer from the development of 
the story that when the old regime had collapsed, Colonel Budakovit 
received the order to establish with the rank and file new relations based 
on democratic principles. Even at such a crucial moment Colonel 
Budakovié cannot suppress his esprit de corps. Instead of adopting a 
conciliatory attitude toward the riflemen, he acts and speaks quite 
irrationally. 


Tlonkospuuk byqakoBuy B3MaxHyJI PyKoH: 

— Tocnona ctpesxu! 

CTHXxJIO TbIxaHne. 

— Pocnoya comgarTzt! 

Crpemku cayman. Tlomkopuuk byyakosuy orimagen Tomy Moma u 
CIpOCHJI HETPOMKO: 

— KTo cka3aq: kypuya? 

VY npuoasun: 

— Kypuua — ne ntuna. [Ipanopumk — He odbuuep. [...] 

— Tocnoga comyarsi! — cka3an on. — Bata ovepenb cnacaTb Poccuto! 
Tocnoya commatsr!?° 


Thereupon he sabered to death the rifleman standing next to him. 
Lieutenant Taul’berg impersonates the type of officer in a sense 
opposite to Colonel Budakovié. The latter, speaking to the former, says: 


— Yupambii Hemen! Xouer, uro6pr Bcé ruagqKo 6bit0. He yropoputs.?° 


To the narrowly officer’s outlook of Colonel Budakovié Lieutenant 
Taul’berg opposes another, more comprehensive. In Colonel Budakovit’s 
thinking — in which he makes such a poor showing — whatever serves 
officerdom is unobjectionable. Lieutenant Taul’berg worries about 
others’ interest too. He is the only one who protests when the officers 
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appropriate the gifts sent to the rank and file. Unlike all his other equals, 
he forbids depriving peasants of their chattels for the benefit of the 
Officers. This lieutenant stands firm on his duty and, prompted by his 
sense of justice, he does not hesitate, even to his own disadvantage, to 
denounce the unfair treatment of the rank and file. None the less, he 
behaves even more irrationally than Colonel Budakovié. He is arrested 
by the latter because of the firm stand that he takes for the ill-treated 
riflemen; he breaks loose from the guard-room (the author does not say 
who killed the sentry); he joins another deserter, rifleman Fedosej; he 
escapes from the deserter’s village and thinks to return to his regiment 
forgetting that he has slumped to the status of a deserter; he appears 
suddenly at the headquarters of the division; taken for an officer who has 
joined the Revolution, he is dispatched back to the regiment at the head 
of a company. Then he commits suicide lest he should be killed by the 
riflemen of his regiment as an officers’ spy. Taul’berg’s thoughts sound, 
at the end, in a minor key: 


[...] 0Kw3Hb — Wpemyyas, Kak JIec, HM CTpaltHas, kak Tomb. He 3HaroT 
JIKOM, KaK 2KHTb HYKHO. Bcé HempaBusbHo. VU on, nopyynk TaymbOepr, 
HelpaBuJIbHbIi yemoBek. He cTouT copBaHHbI MOroH YeNOBeyecKOi 
2%Kv3Hu.*2 


Another type of serviceman is represented by the quartermaster Gulida. 
The two preceding types respect an officer’s code of honor, however 
short-sightedly they may behave. On the contrary, Gulida ignores any 
code of honor whatsoever. He does not actually fight but abuses his 
position and sordidly exploits the men at war: 


Tyiuga CKOmM yxKe WecTb C MOMOBHHOM TbICAY H OTJIOXKHI UX B OaHK 
B Ilerporpaze, 4ToObI KyMHTb 10 OKOHYaHHH BOHHEI 20M. 


This shifty rascal worms his way into all places and offices; he insinuates 
himself into unsuspecting people’s favor. Gulida, a petty provincial Iago, 
survives in any predicament, where other worthier men perish. When 
really forced into an action, he feigns death before he is wounded (in 
Komissar vremennogo pravitel’stva). Gulida exemplifies the type that 
Nik. Nikitin called “jackals of the Revolution”.** 

And finally there emerges the crowd of rank-and-file soldiers. In the 


31 T[bid., pp. 49-50. 
SZ Did ap a0: 
33 N, Nikitin, at the end of the story Noc’, in the collection Bunt. Rasskazy (Moskva- 


Petrograd, 1923), pp. 59-111. 
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story under consideration they are riflemen. Slonimskij probably sur- 
passes all his fellow Serapions in reconstructing the stark horror of 
hand-to-hand fighting in his close-up descriptions. He does not dilute 
the intense potency of his picturing by lapsing into exaggerated lyricism 
as Vsevolod Ivanov does in his early works. Slonimskij also succeeds 
best among the Serapion Brothers in painting the drab and desperate life 
of the rank and file, both at the front and in the barracks. An important 
autobiographic element is doubtless infused in the works in which he 
describes all these experiences. For example, in his story Gibel’ the 
combat rages near the village of EdinorozZec, which he also mentions in 
his autobiography.** The autobiographic elements stand out even more 
prominently in his novel Lavrovy. The young hero of the novel, Boris 
Lavrov, lives through a grueling experience of a fighting man and of a 
private in the sixth field-engineer battalion. This battalion took an active 
part in the bloody rebellion of 27 February. Now, Slonimskij himself 
was a private in the sixth field-engineer regiment in Petersburg when the 
Revolution broke out: “I met the Revolution in Petersburg as a soldier 
of the sixth field-engineer regiment. The regiment rose in rebellion on 
the 27th of February in the morning (half an hour after the riot; the 
barracks were located next to ours). Over half of the officers were 
killed.”** So the description of the violence and the duress in Slonimskij’s 
works must have come from first-hand knowledge. 

The rank and file in Slonimskij’s writings conveys the image of an 
eternal underdog, defenseless against his superiors. This underdog serves 
as cannon fodder at war and as a vulnerable scapegoat at peace. The 
degrading situation in which the underdog stands continuously breeds 
universal brutality, the more savage because it is blind. Woe to him if 
he falls into the hands of a man like Kozlovskij, a non-commissioned 
officer depicted in the novel Lavrovy: 


OH Bcerga paOBaJICH BCAKOMY YXYAIMCHHIO: 9TO NOATBeEpxX Dao ero 
TBepAoe yOex qeHHe B TOM, 4TO CYaACTJIMBAH 2KU3Hb HEBO3MOKHA. Tope 
TOMY, B KOM OH 3allOO3peBaJI MBICIIb O BOSMOXKHOCTH CYacTbA Ha 3emMue! 
Ko310BcKHit 3aMY4HMBalI TaKOTO YeIOBEKA BCEMH cmoco6amu, Kakue 
TOJIBKO HMCJIMCh y HETO. A cnoco6os 3THx Y B3BOXHOTO ObIIO HeMaJIO. 


[...}°° 


*¢ “Mixail Leonidovié Slonimskij”, Pisateli. Avtobiografii i Portrety sovremennyx 


russkix prozaikov. Ed. by V1. Lidin (Moskva, 1926), pp. 285-286; the reference is 
on p. 285. 


I fatal 
6 Mix. Slonimskij, Lavrovy (Moskva, 1936), p. 60. 
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In the character of this Kozlovskij, who especially enjoys beating his 
orderly on the neck with his boots, Slonimskij treats the theme of brutality 
in literary representation, of — to quote the words of Ivan Karamazov — 
“naslaZdenie istjazaniem bit’ja”. 

Slonimskij clipped off from his soldiers whatever romantic halo may 
have glorified other soldiers in other literary works. His soldiers are as 
far from incarnating the heroic tradition of soldiership as the poles are 
apart. His soldier weeps, when a shell smashes his hand, not so much 
with physical pain as because of awareness that he no longer will return 
to his civilian life of, say, a shoemaker: “- Cem Ze ja rabotat’ budu, 
bratcy!” says he.%” 

In the works such as Sestoj strelkovyj and Lavrovy Slonimskij shows 
the rank and file taking their revenge on their masters. The rebellion is, 
by way of reciprocity, bloody and senselessly cruel. 


The critics of the twenties entertained, it appears, contradictory notions 
of either “psychologism” or “antipsychologism”. It was mentioned above 
that A. Voronskij styled the early works of Vsevolod Ivanov as “anti- 
psychological”.88 He did so with a tone of commendation. Voronskij 
said: “[...] The reader now is not kept long in the stifling cages of 
psychologism’®® and added that the Serapion Brothers were working 
just in this direction. Six years later, in 1929, LeZnev remarked, also 
with a tone of commendation, that prose had returned to serious 
“psychologism”.*° 

Both terms — “psychologism” and “‘antipsychologism” — when scrutin- 
ized, prove to be elusive. Just as the term of “characterization”, they 
do not lend themselves to an analysis that would isolate them completely 
from other categories. In a story, anything said or done — omitted or 
concealed — in some way tells the mind of both the character and the 
author. If so, anything can become psychological material. No rigid 
standard prescribes that one type of word mass does convey “psychol- 
ogism” and another type does not. 


See Did «Dell 4. 

BS Yep, joy OP. 

39 A. Voronskij. “Iz sovremennyx literaturnyx nastroenij”, Na styke (Moskva- 
Petrograd, 1923), p. 43. 

40 Abram Gorelik (LezZnev), “XudoZestvennaja literatura revoljucionnogo desjati- 
letija”, Literaturnye budni (Moskva, 1929), p. 254 et seq. 
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The problem that “psychologism” poses in fiction seems to boil down, 
speaking very schematically, to determining that upon which the author 
lays his emphasis in his work. The emphasis may accentuate man acting 
in his environment and ignore the “atmosphere of the mind”*’ of man, 
i.e., his inner experience. In this case, one may speak of a low degree of 
“psychologism”. Or, the emphasis insists on blending the external reality 
with the internal, on weaving the flow of mental experience into daily 
life (byt). This situation represents a high degree of “psychologism”. It 
attains its abundant fulfillment in L. Tolstoj. Or, finally, the emphasis 
may be shifted inward, inside the mind. If so, story and plot lose their 
significance to the advantage of a direct contemplation of mental ex- 
perience. The inward reality intercepts the outward. The pioneers who 
added this dimension to prose fiction are obviously Proust, D. M. 
Richardson and Joyce. 

Among the three possible emphases mentioned, the third, it seems, is 
absent in the Serapion Brothers’ works. The Serapion Brothers ignored 
“psychologism” insofar as this term stands for the “stream-of-conscious- 
ness” technique of the modern fiction. They did not render the flow of 
inner experience pulsating with evanescent sensations. At most, they 
reported this inner experience in the traditional way: internal reality was 
projected into a plotted story molding the external world. Inwardness of 
experience did not matter per se. It characterized men acting in their 
environment at the given moment. 


In one of his stories entitled Sad, K. Fedin brings out one of the 
significant features of “psychologism” in prose fiction: the change and 
the development of the character’s mind in the course of time under the 
impact of incidents. In this instance, the method of the psychological 
characterization of the hero seems to consist in observing economy of 
means and exercising restraint. 

The author narrates the life of a gardener, Silantij, who had been 
employing all his living force in cultivating the orchard that his master 
and himself had planted together. When the Revolution broke out, the 
master deserted his manor house, his orchard and Silantij. The manor 
house and the orchard were allocated by the new regime for a children’s 
home. Silantij, vegetating for some time, and unable to adapt himself 
to the new masters, set the manor on fire. 


** Henry James, “The Art of Fiction”, The Portable Henry James (New York, 1956), 
pp. 391-418, p. 401. 
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All the elements of the narrative seem geared to actively shaping the 
“atmosphere of the mind” with the gardener. 

A marked emphasis stresses the significant details of the character’s 
environment, namely, the changing aspect of the orchard. Its birth, its 
sappy bloom, its blighting, calls forth a response each time from Silantij 
and thereby unbares his mind. As it were, he has grown into the orchard. 
The author has obviously to emphasize this “orchard motive” so effec- 
tively because these environmental details, as so many barometers, 
record and predict the “atmosphere of the mind”. For example, one 
significant circumstance illustrating the changing aspect of the orchard 
arises when the boys break the bough of an old apple-tree: this breaking 
of the bough decides Silantij to take the final drastic action. 

The author constructs the same “external” approach in his sketching 
the character’s appearance and action. In order to describe the character 
he uses those words and expressions that emphasize the material and 
palpable aspect of nature. The author does not name an emotion, or 
does so very sparingly. Here is a part of Silantij’s tenor of life: 


OH 22H Kak MezBeb. 3HMOM TxAHyNach yolraa cnsauka. Boob 
W3ropouqu HaHocHIO cyrpoObl cHera, HW ca Obi B Oe30MacHOCTH OT 
joyel, CkoTa, OypaHa. CuslaHTbeBa 2%eHa c yTpa WO BeYyepa Tonusa 
‘Tleub, H CaM OH CHJesI HIM JexKas Ha eu WM %*K asl BeCHBI. 

MeaguieHHO, Ipy3HO WepekaTbiBasICA OH C Neu K CTOJY, KaK rTpaHuTHas 
TuiblOa, HeOOTOYeHHaA, Oe3MOJIBHAA MW XOONHAA. 

A korga IpuxoaMsia Waxydad BecHa, rTpaHHT HeOKUAaHHO OOpetat B 
ceOe TemIOTy H, OTOrpeTbI, HaHa MOCTeleHHO BIIMBATbCA B OpMy, 
KOTOpad MOKHHYJIa eTO C MOCMeqHHM JIY4OM OCeHHETO COJIHIA. 

Megpeab Wpocilasica BMecTe c caloM...%” 


Not a single word pertains to Silantij’s emotions in this excerpt. Appear- 
ance and action take over the function of suggesting inward life. 

Midway in the story, there is a short scene in which the author depicts 
the gardener sitting on a bench, motionless and in silence beholding the 
orchard for a long while: 


IlotomM ces Ha cKaMeliky WU Mpocuyet Wo Beyepa, He MleBeAch, raya 
B OKHO, OTKya BHeH ObI 3aIMTbIM COMHIEM HeMOTBMKHBIM caZ. 

A korga CTeMHeJIO, B3JOXHYJI H CKa3aJl camomy cebe: 

— Tlycxait rn6net. He aa koro xopouutp...* 


This short scene divides the whole story into two even parts. The first 


part is “constructive”: the gardener asserts his will to keep cultivating 


42 Konst. Fedin, Povesti i rasskazy (Moskva, 1936), pp. 350-351. 
AS jlo, jo. SSM 
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the orchard, to resist the change, expecting the return of his former 
master. The second part is “destructive”: Silantij’s will power droops; the 
orchard goes to rack and ruin; his hope of seeing the return of his master 
collapses. His despair, his inability to adapt himself to the new reality 
and his hatred for it motivate the dénouement of the story: he sets fire 
to his master’s manor. Now, the quoted short scene forms the hinge on 
which the story turns. Nothing apparently happened as Silantij was 
sitting on the bench. And still, just at that moment he broke down 
psychologically; there he lapsed from hope into despair. The author 
dramatizes this scene most sparingly: only three words — He lleBesIACb, 
HeNOUBMKHbIM and B3q0xHy — possibly signal this inward breakdown. 
They stand out against the contextual word mass as verbal sign-posts 
pointing discretely to the inner emotional process. 

The author intersperses the narrative with significant comments inter- 
preting the characters. This method is less dramatic than that of con- 
sistently showing how they would actualize this comment; namely, it is 
not so dramatic as reproducing the characters’ monologues and dialogues. 
As a matter of fact, the author resorts to all these methods. Quoted 
conversations showing the characters themselves alternate with the 
author’s comments upon the selfsame characters. For example, at the 
beginning, the author comments upon Silantij and his master’s reciprocal 
friendship in these terms: 


YsaxasM OHH pyr Opyra, Ka3aslocb, 38 HeEMHOTrOCcOBHe HM HeyMeHbe 
4TO-HHOyAb Nepenenbipatb. Y oOoux G6pisI0: cka3aHo — cyemaHo. A 
Hesasu 00a kpelko, OCHOBATEJIbHO, C TOJIKOM.*4 


There immediately follows a dramatic scene showing both men: 


Korgla Mosofok cay, WpMHsAJIcA, HA paOOTHUK, HM XO3AMH He cyqauMH, 
a TOJIbKO XOTMJIM OT MepeBlla K JepeBlly, WypuJIMCcb Ha CHexHYy!O GesM3Hy 
I[BCTOYKOB, YCCABIUMX XY/[ble BETKH, a HCHOMTHUIKa KOCHIIMCh Ipyr Ha 
mpyra. 

— lomxex noviTu! — yTBepauTesbHO cnpocus xo3aHH. 

— OTyero emy He NOTH, — CTOpoxKO cormacusica paboTHuK.*® 


And then there again follows the author’s interpretative comment upon 
the characters: 


Baum OHM Torga 06a MOJOABIe HM CHIbHLIe MH 3akMabIBaM B ITOM 
cally KaxKbIM CBOKO 2%KM3Hb.*® 


“4 Tbid., pp. 349-350. 
5 Ibid., p. 350. 
46 Tbid., p. 350. 
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The author uses these conversation scenes sparingly. He does so for two 
reasons. On the one hand, each dramatic scene, in order to be efficient, 
requires an adequate preparation. Now, the story is too compact and 
short to allow extensive word masses to serve as preparation for dramatic 
scenes. On the other hand, the very purpose of the characterization in 
this instance demands exiguity of conversation because the gardener and 
other persons in the story represent taciturn characters. 

It is characteristic that the author does not submit to analysis the very 
working of Silantij’s mind. The actual process of Silantij’s thinking, his 
sensory and emotional experiences manifest themselves only in external 
signs; they are not apprehended from inside. All the elements in the story 
— such as description of the character’s environment; detailing of the 
character’s appearance; commenting upon the character; quoted con- 
versations — converge in order to suggest a consistent mental and emotional 
process. But this mental and emotional process itself does not evolve 
before the mind’s eye of the reader. Fedin avoids saying more about the 
character than warranted need dictates. He tends to set forth significant 
details changing in time. Thus he strongly reminds one of Cexov who, 
in constructing his story, pursues the sole purpose of revealing in that way 
the inner quality of a character. 


Vsevolod Ivanov’s writings present a clear contrast to the type of work 
that I have just analyzed. In Vsevolod Ivanov’s stories characters con- 
tinually speak their minds. However, these works hardly deserve the 
title of “psychological”. “Psychologism” involves a certain complexity 
of narrative elements the integration of which leads to creating a con- 
vincing character of fiction. The novelistic experience of a modern 
reader has deepened his sense of personality in his evaluating the 
characters of fiction. He expects a certain degree of continuous corre- 
spondence between the outward and the inward world because this corre- 
spondence accounts for character-development. The modern reader’s 
taste is, so to speak, both dramatic and epic, i.e., in addition to the 
gradual disclosure of the character through successive actions, the modern 
reader wants to see how the change occurs in the mind of the character. 
Butcher remarked pertinently: 


[...] The ancient stage furnishes us with no such complete instance of character- 
development as we have, for example, in Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight 
of the moderns to follow the course of such an evolution, to be present at the 
determining moment of a man’s career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to its final accomplishment. We 
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desire not only to know what a man was, and how he came to be it, but to be 
shown each step in the process, each link in the chain; and we are the more 
interested if we find that the gradual course of the dramatic movement has 
wrought a complete change in the original character. [...]*” 


The excerpt refers to modern drama but it can apply as well to the art 
of modern fiction. This “dialectics of the soul’*® seems desperately 
missing in Vsevolod Ivanov’s works in particular and in the Serapion 
Brothers’ in general. The outward daily reality — however sordid it may 
prove to be — is not concretely woven into the tissue of man’s psycho- 
logical experience. The prose fiction of Vsevolod Ivanov lies on the level 
of inefficiently motivated incidents. 

This emphasis on external incidents — such as death, fight, robbery — 
to the detriment of their psychological motivation quite typically 
characterizes the majority of the Serapion Brothers’ works. The drawback 
of this is that it precludes the presence of more complex human types. 
The latter turn out to be artistically unconvincing and not understandable, 
if some motivation or some psychological explanation in the literary 
context does not account for their behavior. 

The trend toward operating with unmotivated incidents assumes a 
particularly marked form in the works of Mixail Slonimskij. Discussing 
the type of servicemen who appear in Slonimskij’s stories, I pointed out 
their erratic behavior and their incoherent speech.*® There is little action 
willed and promoted by the characters depicted. Things and events 
happen “spontaneously”: incidents prevail over their psychological 
motivation. Erraticism of behavior and incoherence of speech would 
preserve their artistic convincingness if they flowed from demonstrated 
or suggested emotional experiences. But Slonimskij does not care to 
establish this functional connection between behavior, speech and 
emotional experiences. Therefore his characters have no “depth” and 
do not “evolve”. 

Another conspicuous example illustrating this point can be found in 
Slonimskij’s story Masina Emeri. In this story the author narrates the 
events through which several persons live together in a small town and 
in a near-by salt-mine in Southern Russia. Oleinikov, the director of 
the salt-mine, marries a girl, Franja by name. The marriage, un- 


“7 Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Translated and with critical notes by 


S. H. Butcher (New York, 1951), p. 365. 

*° A. Skaftymov, “O psixologizme v tvoréestve Stendalja i L. Tolstogo”, Stati o 
russkoj literature (Saratov, 1958), p. 282, p. 282-294. 

40 Vid. p. 103 et seq. 
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sentimental and matter-of-fact, appears a failure from the very outset’ 
Franja is a sister of Olejnikov’s best friend and old brother-in-arms, 
GriSa. The latter does not appear in person. The reader learns of him 
from the letter that Gri8a sent to Olejnikov. It turns out that Olejnikov 
had an episodic liaison with Franja. Gria, who committed suicide, 
explained in his letter his reasons: he was unable to reconcile the ruthless 
ideology of the Revolution with his “pity” for human beings. Moreover, 
aware of the liaison, he begged Olejnikov to marry Franja who, ever 
since their liaison, has been harboring an apparently unrequited love for 
cold-hearted Olejnikov. Granting Gri8a’s request without delay, Olej- 
nikov marries Franja but, as the author says 


Cy 3a YKHHOM C DpaHeli pa3sroBapuBasl Tak, COBHO 93TO Opa He 
MOJIOad ero %*KeHa, a CIly2KauMH KOHTOpEI.°° 


Franja, out of disappointment, looks for comfort and help from the 
painter Ljutyj, her rejected suitor. Not quite aware of what she wants, 
she brings Ljutyj to the salt-mine and while they are walking through an 
inderground gallery he is accidentally killed. Ljutyj’s tragic end gives 
rise to the false news of Franja’s death. After Olejnikov learns that his 
wife has perished in the accident, upon his coming home, he falls into 
_a faint. 

The thematic purpose is to imagine the behavior of a man receptive 
only to one kind of motivation, so that all other human attitudes tend to 
disappear. As a matter of fact, the author apparently takes pleasure in 
emphasizing his hero’s “automaton-like” attitudes. Olejnikov imper- 
sonates the type of an ideological fanatic absorbed by his technological 
ideal and his “builder’s complex”. The whole story consists of mechani- 
cally linked incidents. Those links of motivation that prepare and in- 
troduce actions tend to vanish. The very beginning of the story illustrates 
the author’s drift toward depicting incidents removed from their context 
of motivation and emptied of their ernotional content: 


YtTpoM, B KOHTOpe ynpaBJIAIOLWeMy COJIMHBIM PyHAKOM OJleiHUKOBY 
Oa TOKO 4TO MpuillesqWIee C MOYTEI NHCbMO. OsleHHMKOB BCKPbIJI 
KOHBepT, 1pO4es MMCbMo H CyHyJI ero B 6yma2KHuK. VU, kak B OyMa>KHHK, 
B KHIYy Jpyrux WpHka30B OH ClIpsATaJI MpHKa3aHHe: MPpHrOTOBUTb emy Ha 
3aBTpa K BOCbMHM 4acaM yTpa Jlollalb Wid Woe30kH B ropoy.™ 


The letter in question is the one that Gri8a wrote to Olejnikov before 
committing suicide. Not a single detail reveals the dramatic significance 


50 Mix. Slonimskij, Masina Emeri (Leningrad, 1924), p. 62. 
51 Jbid., p. 45. 
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of this motive for the protagonist of the story. Perhaps it can in life 
occur that a man marries his former chance mistress at the written 
request of her brother who happens simultaneously to be his friend. And 
if the man is business-minded, why not take the peremptory decision to 
have the nuptial knot tied at 8 a.m. of the day immediately following 
the receipt of his former chance mistress’ brother’s written request to 
marry the lady? The difficulty, of course, does not reside in the fact that 
a character, Olejnikov in this instance, depreciates his own marriage to 
the level of the most insignificant detail of the daily routine. The difficulty 
does not grow out of the character’s one-sidedness, it arises from one- 
sided representation by the author. This one-sidedness of representation 
derives from the fact that the author consistently answers an unwarrant- 
able number of “why’s?” inadequately, or does not answer them at all. 
Now, when the author answers an unwarrantable number of “why’s?” 
inadequately, he fails to bind the story stuff in firm causal chains, i.e., 
he does not organize a believable story. The author’s unwillingness — or 
inability — to answer the “why’s?” entails the dislocation of the plot 
because he then does not adequately motivate the development of action. 
The whole situation in the salt-mine is a case in point. The author 
desperately needs some circumstance which would awaken a human 
response in inhuman Olejnikov. So he resorts to bizarre, artistically in- 
operative means. Franja and Ljutyj come to the salt-mine, only faintly 
realizing their purpose. The visit turns into a sort of subterranean sight- 
seeing tour. And after the author makes Ljutyj utter cries and admire the 
echoes, after he makes him dance an abortive walse hundreds of feet 
beneath the surface of the earth, the author has him killed: a block of 
salt drops onto the head of Ljutyj and buries him and Ljutyj, not unlike 
the operatic devil after carrying out his assigned task, vanishes forever 
from the story. Thereupon, the guide who shows Franja and Ljutyj 
around the salt-mine, is in such a hurry to impart to Olejnikov the news 
of Franja’s being killed by a slide that he does not even ascertain whether 
she actually perished. Both men — the guide who purveys the ill news and 
Olejnikov — display what appears to be supreme self-control. Here is 
the scene: 

Ha 3emsle OH? TBEPAbIM BOCHHBIM WaroOM Mowe B KOHTOpy. BpIBIemMy 
HavaJIbHUKy MapTH3aHCKOrO OTpAa He IPHIMYeCTByeT CKPbIBATb CBOIO 
BHHY. 

Ouenenece Obl. B KOHTOpE. 
Ox TogHAN raza OT Oymar Ha Bene6ea, u Gposu ero CEBHHYJIUCH. 


52 Ibid., pp. 79-80; the guide Belebej. 
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— Uo cnyyunocn? 

beneOei orpanoptosam 10 BOeHHOMy: 

— ToBapul ynpaBisrouuit, Bata cynpyra noru6na m0 HEOCTOPOx- 
HocTH. IIpousomes o6Ban. BuHoBHuK — #, NCTOMy 4TO OcTaBH ux 
OWHUX Ha MHHYTY. 

— Tlouemy Bsr ee ocTaBusn? 

— Hao 6pi10 nepenaTb Balle pactlopsxKenuve TecaTHHKy. 

— Tora BbI He BHHOBaTHI. Ona cama BuHOBaTa. HuxtTo He BuHOBAT. 

OsteHHuKOB BCTAaJI M BbIMEe M3 KOHTOpEI. 


Again, the author chooses to clip off all emotional response and to 
reproduce in the character of Olejnikov a sort of rational automaton. 
From that moment on, Olejnikov becomes quite “automaton-like”. He 
walks home: 


[...] OH miaran NoMoii, kak aBTOMAaT, JepxKaJIca IpaMO, He cyTyAcb.% 


Along Olejnikov’s path the author arrays environmental details such 
as this: 


[...] U3 BopoTt cnezyroulero HOMuKa BBICKOUKI OTPOMHbI SesbIii Mec, 
pecllaxHyJI llacTb, UW, COBMB Myxy, MoOpes Ha3az.*4 


Olejnikov’s “march of death” reminds one of another rendez-vous with 
death, although the two motives do not absolutely stand any quantitative 
or qualitative comparison. When Anna Karenina rambles about town 
in her carriage and eventually rides to the railroad station, the flow of 
her meditation is continually disrupted by small incidents, such as the 
two boys buying ice-cream or the drunken factory worker conducted 
somewhere by the policeman. Now, these details weave themselves into 
the flow of her meditation and thereby create an extraordinarily con- 
vincing illusion of living emotional and reflective process. Nothing of 
the kind in Olejnikov’s case. Another “why?” remains unanswered. The 
environmental details dangle purposelessly, without in any way depicting 
or showing or shaping the character of his mind. And then, as a finishing 
touch of absurd inconsistency, Olejnikov, upon his coming home, falls 
into a faint. By this motive it is revealed that a feeling beyond Olejnikov’s 
control and stronger than a cold sense of duty attaches him to his young 
wife. Now, anything can happen in life: perfectly illogical and in- 
consistent actions still stand because they are of life. Properly speaking, 
they only appear illogical and inconsistent. They do so for the reason 
that in life we do not have at our command all the means necessary for 
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tracking all motives of people’s behavior. On the contrary, everything 
cannot, i.e., should not happen in a good work of fiction. What action 
is to life, plot is to fiction — this slightly modified observation of Aristotle’s 
holds true today as well as it did at his time. Plot means a minimum of 
organization and consistency. And insofar as the convincingness of 
characters in a high degree depends on that of the plot, a distorted plot 
engenders distorted characters. This situation arises in Masina Emeri: 
the motives, far-fetched, transparent and thrust in too mechanically, 
distort the plot. Therefore the characters lose their convincingness. It 
is quite significant that the only live and believable character in the story 
happens to be GriSa, the one who, committing suicide in time, stays 
outside the plot. 

This unconvincingness of the whole impairs another aspect of the 
story. The two men — Olejnikov and Ljutyj - symbolize opposite 
philosophies. One is the advocate of technical and economic utilitarian- 
ism. The other represents — not too adequately — sensitivity to art and 
beauty. This antagonism is but dimly figured in the story. Whereas the 
two opponents do not actually collide upon sentimental ground, they do 
so upon ideological. The author lets the “utilitarian” win all along the 
line. However, the unfolding of the plot does not convey this ideological 
dialogue with sufficient vigor. The author chooses to represent the 
painter as a feeble and unconvincing advocate of aestheticism. First 
Ljutyj agrees to paint vapid pictures /ucri causa. Then he refuses to do 
so in order to comply with Franja’s whim. The ideal of beauty and art 
is never the driving force of his behavior as technological ideal is for 
Olejnikov. The author may, of course, pit a weakling against a strong 
man. But the play becomes unattractive in this case, since the outcome 
of the play is too obviously determined in advance. Ljutyj is only a pale 
and abortive figure when compared with Kaverin’s Arximedov in 
Xudoznik neizvesten. 


This trend toward exiguity of motivation leads to what we may call — 
adapting professor Roman O. Jakobson’s terminology to our purpose — 
metonymic®® representation of the character. The author disintegrates 
the complexity of the depicted personality and its environment and gives 
a part for the whole. The technique opens an unlimited number of 


possibilities and derives from a long literary tradition. I need not carry 
°° Roman Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamentals of Language, namely the 
chapter “The Metaphoric and Metonymic Poles” by R. Jakobson (The Hague, 1956), 
pp. 76-82, p. 76 et seq. 
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on my investigation beyond E. Zamjatin, the spiritual father of the 
Serapion Brothers. 

E. Zamjatin, probably, goes further than anyone of the Serapion 
Brothers in this metonymic representation of the characters. He operates 
by means of synecdoche:** some distinct quality, some individual trait 
or physical detail of appearance signal the whole personality of the 
character. In his story Ostrovitjane (1917) he causticly satirizes certain 
aspects of English life, such as religious smugness. The author carefully 
selects some significant detail with each character conceived. He brings 
it into so sharp a focus that this significant detail bounces into prominence 
and overshadows the character itself. Thus the significant detail turns 
into a label, and the label acquires its own existence and metonymically 
represents its bearer. Mr. D’juli, the vicar of the town in which the story 
unfolds, announces his presence and evinces his emotion by means of the 
gold crowns on his teeth. They are eight in number. Zamjatin had been 
a naval engineer, i.e., an exceptionally good mathematician, before he 
devoted himself to literary craft. It would be quite in the spirit of 
Zamjatin’s literary technique to draw a diagram showing the correlation 
between the variation of the number of the gold crowns displayed by 
Mr. D’july when he grins and the qualitative intensity of his mood. 

On a Sunday in March, as Mr. D’juli returns home from church, he 
witnesses an accident: a car knocks a man off his feet, just in front of 
Mr. D’juli’s house. Mr. D’juli wants to avoid having the injured man 
carried into his house for medical care but he feels it awkward to evidence 
such hardheartedness toward an injured fellow creature in the presence 
of his fellow citizens. Grudgingly, he admits the injured man: four gold 
crowns emerge and his mood drops to +4. 


— Hecute xe B yom! — kpwyam ueTBepopyKHi. —- Ueii 9To 0M? 
Hecnte... 

Tyr ToubKo Bukapuit [bron o4nysicd, OTBeTH ceOe: MOM OM, 
CXBaTHJICA 3a KBaapaTHble OalliMakH V CTaJI MOMOraTb MpOHecTH paHe- 
HOrO — MHMO ABepu. Ho Manesp He yJasica. 

— Teno, muctep J[pronu! — Kpw4aln yeTBepOpyKHK IDKeHTJIbM93H. — 
Baie npenono6ne, BbI pa3pelluTe, KOHe4HO, BHECTH ero K BaM? 

Bukapuit padocmuo ToKa3ail uembipe 3010mbIx 3yba: 

— Ax, O’Kensu, Ber? KoneqHo xe — HecuTe. OTH aBTOMOOusIIM — 9TO 
mpoctro yxacHo! Bri He 3HaeTe — yeit?®” 


56 Wladimir Pozner, Littérature russe (Paris, 1929), p. 320. 
5? Eyg. Zamijatin, Ostrovitjane. Povesti, rasskazy, teatr. Sobranie socinenij, t. 3 
(Moskva, 1929), pp. 9-10. 
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The injured man — his name is Campbell — stays, taken to bed, for some 
days in vicar D’juli’s house. His presence disrupts the time-table that 
has regulated the clock-like life of the D’juli family and makes the vicar 
feel a growing resentment: only two gold crowns are displayed and 
Mr. D’juli’s mood drops still lower to +2. 


3a 3aBTpakKOoM Muccuc JIbiomu, Taya Kyla-TO MMMO BHKapHA — 
MOxeT 6bITb, Ha O6sIaKa — BApPyr HeOxKUTAHHO yIHIOHysAach. 


— Bpl B XOpOIeM HacTpoeHHH cerogHA, Oporad... — BUKapui NoKa3aI 
dee 30A0mbIx KopoHKu. — BepoxTHO, Balll WallMeHT, HaKOHell, T0- 
mpaBsAeTcA? 


Mrs. D’juli tells him that the patient, restored, will leave shortly: at once 
eight gold crowns shine forth — the mood shoots up to +8, the maximum 
on vicar D’juli’s barometer. 


— O a, HOKTOp AyMaeT, B BOCKpeceHbe eMy MO2xHO OyeT BBIMTH... 

— Hy BoT W BeNMKONenHO, BOT H BeMKONemHO! — BuKapHit cuss 
3010mom 6cex 6BocbMu KopoHoK. — HakoHell-TO Mbl ONATb 3a2%KHBeEM 
TIpaBMJIbHOl 2% H3HbIO.°° 


In other circumstances Mr. D’juli’s crowns exhibit completely negative 
intensity of mood, which appears from either the application of a suitable 
epithet or the meaning attached to the immediate context. The situation 
arises when anything contravenes those principles that vicar D’juli has 
expounded in his monumental book The Precepts of Compulsory Salvation. 
O’Kelly, a jovial and somewhat loose Irishman, ever causes vicar D’juli’s 
barometer to sink. At a social gathering at D’juli’s, in an atmosphere 
particularly pleasing to the host, the company is backbiting O’Kelly, 
when the latter calls in person. The spite of the whole company against 
O’Kelly culminates in vicar D’juli’s laying bare his two gold crowns. 
The mood drops to —2. 


Bukapuii Obi yxe cnoKoeH. OH BHOBb ObIN aBTOpoM “3aBeTa 
CraceHua” u 61a20cKAOHHO noKa3blGad 30M0MbIE KOPOHKU: 

— ... ENMHcCTBeHHad Hagexya — Ha OnaroTBOpHOe BIMAHHe cpenBI. A 
He XO4y MIpHMHcaTb 9TO cebe, HO BbI 3HaeTe — MpHxoxane Cont-MHox 
CTOAT Ha MCKJIFOYHTeIbHOW BbICOTe, H A HajjelOCb, YTO MaJIO-I10-Masly 
naxe O’ Kes... 

— O’Kennu? la, He mpaBaa mM, yxacHo? — 3aBONHOBasINCb ros1y6bie 
M po3oBble TaMbl, H ObIcTpo 3akuBasla (yTOOMbHO-Kpyrsiasa romosa. [...] 

— O’Kenm? Hy kak xe: 3a KynMcamu B “Omilalipe” ... Pemuur- 
ToHucTKH? Hy ka-ak xe! Uerbrpe pemuurrouucrkn... [...] Muctep 


58 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Mak-Untoui 3anuMam nocT cexpetapa Kopnopanun Touverunix 3nonapeit 


mpuxoya Cont-Mxox u, cheqoBatenbHo, OBL chelmanucT 10 BOIIpocaM 
Mopasin... 


Bbr 3HaeTe, a Obl TakHx, Kak 3ToT O’Kenmm... — BOOYINeBHJICA 
Max-Untom. Ho, k coxameHuto, IpuroBop ero octanca HeOnyOJIMKO- 
BaHHbIM: OOBMHACMBbIM ABHJICA IMYHO, a IpUTOBOpEI cyza 10 BOMpocaM 
MopaJIM 00’ ABIIAIOTCA 3A04HO. 


— A MBI TOJIbKO 4TO © Bac TOBOpUIM, — BUKapHii NoOKa3am aDBoKaTy 
06a 30N0mbIx 3y6a.°® 


At another juncture the negative maximum is reached. This negative 
maximum occurs when, as the author says: “Velikaja maSina vikarija 
D’juli ostanovilas’.”®° The disaster occurs on account of Campbell: his 
above-mentioned accident has for a while annihilated the order that leads 
vicar D’juli to “compulsory salvation”. No wonder then that, in view 
of such threatening development, the vicar cannot smother his resentment 
in the face of the injured man’s unwillingness to co-operate (Campbell 
does not want to undress lest the D’julis discover that he does not wear 
any shirt). Eight gold crowns emerge and Mr. D’juli’s mood toboggans 
to —8. 


[...| Bpema 3aBTpaka — 4eTBepTb BTOporo — aBHO yxKe IIpormiso, u 
BukKapuHil B OuONMOTeKe JOMas TOMOBy Hay, BPeMeHHbIM paciucaHveM. 
Ec, B CaMoM JesIe, BCé NepeBHHYTb Ha Tp 4aca, TO Obey mpuaeTca 
B ODHHHaguaTb BeYyepa, a NoceljeHve OoJbHEIX — B 4ac HOU. IlonoxeHue 
ObIIO HesIenoe u Oe3BHIxonHOe. [...| Muctep J[bromm c HeHaBHCTbIO 
Tiiagen Ha TsDKesbIM, KBaapaTHbIi momOoponoK KemOna, ynpamo 
MOTABLUMH: HeT. 

— Tlocsryuiatite, BbI %*e, HakOHell, B YyXKOM JJOME, BEI 3aCTaBJIAeTe 
Bcex 2%KaTb... — Muctep J[bronu ybIOHysIca, OcKaNUu6 3010MO0 BOCbMU 
31b1x 3y606.*" 


Other characters in the story also have their personalities stamped with 
some significant detail, although these details do not, perhaps, stand out 
so “diagrammatically”. Among the participants are a pince-nez (Mrs. 
D’juli), huge square shoes (Campbell), worms (i.e., Lady Campbell’s 
lips which stand for her) and the sky-blue ones and the pink ones (in this 
case, the color of dresses metonymically represents those who wear 
them — the ladies). 

It would not be difficult to show that Zamjatin employs, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, the same method of characterization in his other 
works. 


59 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
60 [bid., p. 10. 
61 [bid., pp. 10-11. 
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There is something cinematographic about this method. The continual 
shifting of the depth of field splits up the totality of the picture into small, 
apparently unrelated, fragments. Zamjatin shallows his depth of field so 
much so that only those objects appear sharp that lie at the very point 
on which the camera focused. Everything before or behind this point 
blurs down. Thus are constructed —- I should say “photographed” 
stories such as Pescera, Mamaj, to a certain degree Rasskaz 0 samom 
glavnom. 

Nowhere does, perhaps, this “estranging” (ostranjajuS¢ij) mechanism 
of metonymic representation achieve a more uncanny effect than in 
Zamjatin’s very short story Drakon: 


JIioTo 3amMopoxeHHbiii, Tletep6ypr ropen u Opequn. Bpiio sACcHo: 
HeBHJMMble 3a TyMaHHO 3aHaBeCbiO, NOCKpHbIBaA, NOWMapKuBaA, Ha 
Wbmoukax OpeyT BOH 2%KeJITbIe H KpacHble KOJIOHHI, WINMHIIM MW CelbIe 
pemetku. DopasyeuHoe, HeOprBasioe, JIeqaAHOe COJIHIe B TyMaHe — CJIeBa, 
ciipaBa, BBepxy, BHH3y — romy6b Hay 3aropeBLIMMca DoMom. M3 Opezo- 
BOrO, TYMaHHOrO, Mupa BBIHEIPMBaIH B 3EMHOM MHp DpaKOHO-JIKONH, 
W3pbirasiH TyMaH, CJIbIIMMbIM B TYMaHHOM Mupe Kak CJIOBa, HO 3J1eCb — 
Oembie, KpyrsIble JbIMKH; BbIHbIPHBaIM WM TOHYIM B TyMaHe. VV co 
CKpexKeTOM HeCJIMCb B HCH3BECTHOe BOH U3 3EMHOrO MUpa TpaMBaH. 

Ha TpamBaiiHon NIOWayKe BPeEMeHHO CYIeCTBOBAJI TpakOH C BHHTOB- 
KOH, HecaCb B Hew3BecTHOe. KapTy3 Hasle3asI Ha HOC M, KOHeYHO, Mpo- 
rIOTHI Obl TONOBy Apakona, ecu 6 He yWIM: Ha OTTOMbIPeHHbIX yilax 
KapTy3 3ace. WlwuHenb OontTanacb WO Tosy; pykaBa cBHCayIM; HOCKH 
canor 3arMOanMcb KBepxy — nycTbIe. VM abIpa B TyMaHe: pot [...] 

/[bipa B TyMaHe 3apocsa: ObIJI TOKO MycTOHK kapTy3, WycTble canorn, 
myctad uiMHeIb. CkpexeTasI H HécCA BOH 43 MUpa TpamBail. 

VU Baupyr — 43 MycTbix pykaBoB — 43 rlyOHHbI — BbIPOCIM KpacuHble, 
ApakoubH Jambi. Ilycrad wunesb mpucesa K Noy — HW B Jlamax CepeHbKoe, 
XOJIONHOe, MaTepHasIM30BaHHOe U3 JKOTOFO TyMaHa. 

— Matb Tb! Moa! BopoOnénbi 3amep3, a? Hy, ckaxu ThI Ha MusIOCTH! 

JIpakou cOui Ha3ayq, KapTy3 — MW B TyMaHe J[Ba rla3a — Be WeOUKH 
M3 OpeOBOrO B 4eIOBeyHH Mup. 

JIpakon 730 BCex CHI TyJI pTOM B KpacHble Jalibl, H 9TO OLIN, ABHO, 
culoBa BOPOObEHEIIMY, HO HX — B O6peqoBOM Mupe — He G65IJIO CHBILIHO. 
CxpexeTajI TpamBaii. 

— Crepsb 9Takas: OyTO TpenbixHysica, a? Her ene? A Beqb oTOUZeT, 
eii-bo ... Hy cka-2xu Th1! 

VWi30 Bcex cust Dyn. Buntoska Banasacb Ha Nony. UB upeqnucaHHEi 
CytbO0IO MOMEHT, B IpelMMcaHHOli TouKe MpocTpancTBa ceppiii 
BOPOObEHBIIN PITHY — ele MPEITHyI — M CHOpxXHyI c KpacHBIx 
J{paKOHbUXx Jlall B HEH3BeECTHOE. 

J[pakoH OcKaIMI 0 yuleii TyMaHO-IIbIxarolly¥o nacTb. Mennenxo 
KapTY30M 3aXJIONHYJMCb WeOUKH B YeNOBeuMN Mup. Kapty3 ocen Ha 
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OTTOMBbIPeHHEIX yilax. IIpopoqnux B Llapcrsue HeG6ecuoe nonzHan 
BHHTOBKYy. 


Ckpexetasl 3y6amu vw Héccad B HEM3BECTHOe, BOH H3 YemOBe4ecKorO 
MHpa, TpamBaii.® 


The pity for a freezing little sparrow stands out with a particularly in- 
cisive vigor against the background of a bleak foggy “dragon world” 
which the author depicts in the story. 

The strength of such a representation consists in the fact that “de- 
humanized” metonymic means of representation, by sheer contrast, 
enormously magnify the quality of the human response that they convey. 


62 Evg. Zamjatin, Ostrovitjane. Povesti i rasskazy (Berlin-Peterburg-Moskva, 1923), 
pp. 159-160. 


V. THE PROBLEMS OF PLOT 


Let me first analyze certain terms pertaining to this problem. The 
discussion is based on B. TomaSevskij’s theory of literature! as well as on 
Austin Warren’s chapter “The nature and modes of narrative fiction”.? 

First, we wonder what the work is about. We look for its theme, i.e., 
we determine the axis that maintains the unity and the consistency of 
meaning in the work. The theme in a sense summarizes the whole 
work — “IloHsaTue TeMbI ecTb HOHATHe CyMMupyroulee”.® 

Three different approaches lead to the comprehension of a work of 
prose fiction. First — the notion of fable. Second — that of plot. Third — 
that of narrative structure. 

Fable shows what actually happened. What matters from this point of 
view is a chronological unfolding of events. The period of time that 
encompasses the totality of events strictly corresponds to its calendar 
value. The fable as such is not a fact of art. It is, if I may use Warren’s 
expression in a different context, the “raw material” of a fiction work. 

Artistic purpose discloses itself on the level of the plot and the narrative 
structure, i.e., when the author organizes his “raw material”. 

The plot may be defined as the “cxpbitaa dbopma” of the work (this 
term is used by II’ja Gruzdév, one of the Serapion critics, in a somewhat 
different context).4 The plot implies the causal unfolding of the work, 
i.e., the selection of those reciprocally conditioned and motivated events 
logically necessary to impel the action onward. It is the interpretation 
of the meaning — i.e., search for causes and effects — that the story-stuff 
presumably embodies. 

The narrative structure produces the form whereby the reader learns 
' B. Tomagsevskij, Teorija literatury (Leningrad, 1925), pp. 133-158. 


* René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1956), pp. 
201-215. 


5 B. Tomasevskij, op. cit., p. 137. 
I’ja Gruzdev, “Utilitarnost’ i samocel’, Sovremennaja russkaja kritika (1918- 
1924), ed. by Innokentij Oksenov (Leningrad, 1925), pp. 245-250, p. 250. 
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the story. It actually implies all the artistic devices at play. These 
artistic devices are understandable only within the framework of the 
narrative structure. 

A motive represents the ultimate element of the narrative structure, 
i.e., it is any of those indecomposable units the combination of which 
conveys the thematic unity and consistency of the whole work of fiction. 
Tomaevskij’s and Warren’s terminologies betray a certain fluctuation in 
this respect. We may wonder whether the notion of motive comprehends 
anything intrinsically different from other categories of work of fiction. 
What differentiates these categories is our scale of perception which we 
apply to the narrative structure. Whereas theme binds in unity the whole 
work of fiction, motives are smaller themes integrated within the work 
of fiction and binding in unity smaller parts of the work of fiction. There- 
fore the narrative structure is none other than the totality of motives 
presented in the very sequence which appears in the book. What con- 
sequently matters is the introduction of a given motive at the moment 
when this motive achieves the greatest aesthetic effect, disregarding the 
chronological and causal sequence of the same motive. 

Confronting the notion of plot and that of narrative structure we 
discover that the totality of motives functionally falls into two categories: 
one category includes bound motives, i.e., those motives that the develop- 
ment of the plot cannot dispense with. The removal of these motives 
would break the causal link between events. The other category covers 
free motives. These may incur omission without breaking the causal link 
between events. They form a part of the narrative structure. 

Each motive should perform a definite function within the framework 
of the narrative structure. The totality of purposes deposited in motives 
constitutes a system of motivation. 

The term motivation has two different meanings. On the level of the 
fable, motivation provides credible reasons for people’s behavior. For 
instance in Kaverin’s Konec Xazy the episode of Pineta’s kidnapping is 
motivated by the malefactors’ will to have him crack the safe for them. 
On the level of the plot, motivation means that the author uses the same 
episode for the purpose of constructing the plot. For example, the motive 
of Pineta’s kidnapping contributes indirectly to the fulfillment of the 
requirement of the theme. The author may have used this same motive 
in order to give a design of caricature to his story. 

A situation means relations between the characters of a fiction work 
at a given moment. Insofar as relations between characters change and 
evolve, the situation changes and evolves too. 
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Relations between characters bring into view their conflicting — or 
concurrent — interests. Each situation gives an account of the collision — 
or the concurrence — of interests at play. An initial situation — neud — 
originates an antagonism of interests. The struggle results in a collision 
of these opposing interests and eventually resolves in a final situation — 
dénouement. The more intense the struggle, the greater the tension of the 
situation. The over-all process of struggle bears the name of intrigue. 
The plot may be defined analytically as a complex of intrigues. 


How to analyze the Serapion Brothers’ works from this point of view? 
The degree of elaboration in plot construction offers a convenient method 
of commentary. It would appear logical to commence this study by 
analyzing those works in which concern for plot construction seems least 
conspicuous. Then we may focus our attention on the works in which 
concern for plot construction appears more conspicuous. 

It can be observed that the “Eastern” wing of the Brotherhood® — 
Nik. Nikitin, Zo8¢enko, Vsevolod Ivanov — does not concern itself too 
eagerly with the problems of plot construction. The “Western” wing’ — 
Kaverin, Lunc and Fedin to a degree — takes much deeper interest in 
these problems of plot construction. 

Let me analyze the tale Rvotnyj Fort of Nik. Nikitin (the “Eastern” 
wing of the Brotherhood). 

The theme of the tale deals with the destiny of a Soviet northern fort 
— called PBotusii Popt — during the Civil War, its capture by the enemy 
and the individual destinies of persons connected with the Fort. 

The “ornamental” prose, typical for the period of “revolutionary 
romanticism”, weakened the vigor of articulation in the literary work of 
that time in general and in plot in particular. “Bsrronucanue” of a 
peculiar type resulted from this weakening of articulation. Integrating 
a well-characterized man into the tightly articulated frame-work of a 
dramatic play did not interest the authors of this “ornamental” prose 
trend. 

Insofar as the plot construction of the Rvotnyj Fort is concerned, 
reciprocal involvements between characters of the tale mark a multi- 
farious pattern. One “triangular” relation involves PuSkov, the chair- 
man of the local Soviet, his wife Polaga and Taja Pazova, the girl that 
PuSkov fell in love with (“one-man-two-women” triangle). Another 


° This expression is quoted from Evg. Zamjatin, “Serapionovy Brat’ja”, Literaturnye 


Zapiski, 1 (May 1922). 
8 See footnote 5. 
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“triangular” relation: Rugaj, a communist propagandist, and Polaga and 
PuSkov (“two-men-one-woman” triangle). In both cases a love motiva- 
tion underlies people’s actions. This situation, emotionally motivated, 
merges with another situation required by the life in the Fort, namely 
Dondrjukov, the commander of the Fort, Katja, the female investigator, 
Fedja, the barber, prisoners, and others. The author has all these 
characters converge upon the Fort, which accounts for manifold relations. 
E.g., the destiny of Rugaj, the communist propagandist, is moving along 
two lines of motivation. On the one hand, an “ideological” line: his 
commitment to communist activity, his dialogue with Dondrjukov. On 
the other hand, a “sentimental” line: his love for Polaga and his abortive 
fatherhood. 

Thus the author depicts a whole original constellation of actors, their 
reciprocal relations, and endows the actors with quite a pithy and 
humorous characterization. Weakness discloses itself when it comes to 
articulating the plot structure: the plot structure fails in the sense of 
purpose. For instance, PuSkov impersonates a character who motivates 
the lines of conduct of at least three other characters in the story: his 
wife Polaga, a bourgeois girl Taja, and the communist propagandist 
Rugaj. Each of these characters “depends” on PuSkov. His estrangement 

for his wife Polaga disrupts the even tenor of her life. His faint romance 
with Taja must have decided her — at least partially — to tumble into the 
vortex of the Revolution. Rugaj, eager to win Polaga’s heart, succeeds 
only when her husband’s indifference drives her to despair. They are 
not episodic characters, they are central. Therefore, if the author wanted 
his plot to prove artistically convincing, he should have shown - once he 
set them agoing — how the relations between his main characters evolve 
and how they resolve in a final situation. Now, the problems of plot 
posed by these relations are not solved. The author let PuSkov foment 
all these disturbances and then cast him light-heartedly back into oblivion. 
What happened to PuSkov-Taja relations? We do not know because 
PuSkov simply vanished from the story without saying good-bye. What 
befell Rugaj and Polaga? We do not know either since Rugaj as may be 
presumed, ran away without leaving a trace. Insofar as plot structure 
is concerned, the author fails to create a convincing illusion of relations 
between these characters because he eventually handles main characters 
in an episodic way. Dondrjukov, the self-abusing commander of the 
Fort, appears to be the only main character in the story who in terms of 
plot enacts his part consistently to the end. 
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Among the Serapion Brothers V. Kaverin evinced the liveliest interest 
for “sjuzetnaja proza”, i.e., for literary works in which plot constructing 
is the dominant preoccupation of the author. His very early stories, such 
as Odinnadcataja aksioma (1920), Pjatyj strannik (1921), Séity i sveci 
(1922), Xronika goroda Leipciga za 18. . god (1922), Mastera i podmaster’ja 
(1923) and Bocéka (1923) are works of bewildering fantasy and un- 
restrained phantasmagory. Rampant experimentation marks these 
stories. They do have their particular significance, though. 

In his autobiographic sketches’ Kaverin relates how curiously his very 
first story — Odinnadcataja aksioma — came into existence. Preparing his 
examination in logic, Kaverin, a freshman at the University of Leningrad, 
acquainted himself with the principles of the geometry of Lobacevskij. 
He was particularly struck by the fact that Lobaéevskij had not accepted 
the eleventh axiom of Euclid which posits that parallel lines never meet. 
In Lobaéevskij’s own system of geometry parallel lines meet at infinity. 
This geometrical concept inspired Kaverin in concocting his first story: 


Jlo6auesckuli cBés] B MpocTpaHcTBe MapassembHble sMHHU. UTO xe 
MelllaeT MHe CBeCTH — He TOJIBKO B MIpOCcTpaHCTBe, HO HW BO BpeMeHH — 
Ba TapasWIeIbHbIX ckoxKeTa? HyxHO TOKO, YTOOBI He3aBHCHMO OT 
MecTa WM BpeMeHM LelicTBUA MexKTy repoaMu OblsIa BHYTpeHHAA JIOrM- 
yecKad CBA3b. 

IIpuga QomMoi, 1 B3aJ1 MHeMKy M pacyepTH JMcT OyMaryv BAOIb Ha 
Ba paBHbIx cTosOua. B weBoM 4 cTajI MMcaTb HCTOPHIO MOHAaxa, KO- 
TOpbIi TepsxeT Bepy B bora, pyOuT UKOHBI HM OexUT H3 MOHacTHIps. B 
IpaBOM — MCTOpHiO CTyeHTa, MpOurpHlBarollero B KapTbI MocIeqHee 
octosnne. JleiicrBue nepBoro paccka3a IpOuCcxOAHIIO B CpeaHHe Beka. 
J\eiictBve BTOporo — HakaHyHe peBosrouHH. B Kone TpeTbelt CTpaHHIIbI 
— 9TO Ob OYeHb KOPOTKHM paccka3 — DBe “apasebHbIe” HCTOpHu 
cxoaqMIMch. CryteHT HM MOHAX BCTpeyamMch Ha Oepery Hespr. Pa3- 
TOBapHBaTb HM ObIIO He O 4eM, H ABTOp OOpaliasica K MpHpore u 
IletepOypry, mbITascb c MOMOLIbIO MegHoro BcaaqHHkKa H306pa3HTb BCIO 
ruyOuHy MaeHua cBoux repoes.® 


Although immature, the story was awarded a small prize in a literary 
contest sponsored by Dom literatoroy.® It is significant that the nineteen- 
year old Kaverin at the very outset of his literary career experimented 
with the category of time and causality. As his primary means of repre- 
sentation Kaverin adopts a certain organization of time, namely, he dis- 
locates chronological sequences. He disregards the laws of “normal” 
causality. Now, the sense of “engineering” of time category in literary 
Zl 


V. Kaverin, Neizvestnyj drug. Povest’ (Moskva, 1960). 
Ibid., pp. 238-239. 


Sovetskie pisateli. Avtobiografti vy dvux tomax, (Moskva, GIXL 1959), I, pp. 496-498. 
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representation means sense of plot constructing. So, Kaverin, even 
before breathing the atmosphere of the “plot-minded” fraternity’ of the 
Serapion Brothers, showed his liking for the manipulation of plot. In 
this respect his literary temperament differed very markedly from that of 
Zo8tenko or Vsevolod Ivanov. Whereas the latter derived their literary 
dynamism from effects of the verbal medium, Kaverin derived his from 
the “intellectual” framing of his stories. 

There cannot be, in literary creation, any radical opposition between 
characterization and plot-making. It is the character that produces 
action. Now, “action-producing” quite obviously enters into the plot. 
The two notions correspond to the two artistic perspectives in which one 
and the same creative process is viewed. 

The Serapion Brothers do not seem to have always succeeded in 
keeping both efforts of characterization and efforts of plot-making in 
equilibrium. Now, a story has a greater artistic value when the two 
components — convincingly living characters and solidly articulated plot — 
appear simultaneously, because a greater number of aesthetic elements 
are integrated. 

In one case characterization tends to predominate to the detriment of 
plot-making. Then, there ensue stories — in fact, more or less extended 
anecdotes — the interest of which lies in the fact that various characters 
are delineated. Such are, for example, the stories of Slonimskij, Nik. 
Nikitin or Vsevolod Ivanov. Certain of these stories have been considered 
elsewhere in the present study. Characters thus depicted are “flat” (the 
term belongs to Forster): they do not evolve psychologically; they lack 
complexity; they do not change throughout the story. The character is 
“assembled” around a single trait that prevails over everything else. That 
is why the Serapion Brothers’ representations lapse so easily into 
caricature. Earlier in this study'* an attempt was made to grasp the 
significance of this hyperbolization of a detail at the expense of the whole. 

In another case the purely experimental value of plot deprives characters 
of all verisimilitude. This is particularly true of the early works of 
Kaverin. In them, characters are but puppets, or even geometrical 
phantasms which the author’s imagination manipulates and arrays in its 
toying with what Zamjatin called “arxitekturnymi, sjuzetnymi massami”.** 
More consistently than any other fellow Serapion, Kaverin responded to 


10 Vid. pp. 47-49 of this study. 

11, M. Forster, Aspects of Novel (New York, 1954), p. 67. 

2 Vid, p. 116 et seq. of this study. 

18 Eyg, Zamjatin, “Serapionovy Brat’ja”, Literaturnye Zapiski, 1 (May, 1922). 
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Lunc’s appeal to learn the art of plot constructing, i.e., to experiment. 

In his story Xronika goroda Lejpciga za 18.. god the only real and 
verisimilar character is the narrator. Even so, the latter is not real in 
terms of circumstantial verisimilitude: the narrator cannot, obviously, 
hold council with his own fictitious characters as it happens in this story. 
The narrator is convincing in the reader’s consciousness with his con- 
sistent, ironical and bantering tone of narration. In such a case characters 
do not appear for their own sake. The author does not take much 
interest in producing them as symbols meriting consideration in their own 
right. He rather displays them as conventional sign-posts which show 
the way through the labyrinth of plot combinations, and which permit 
the reader to identify situations in their succession and to tell them from 
one another, to confront motives and to operate the mechanism of 
intrigues. In order to feel this preponderance of plot-making concern 
over characterization, it suffices to compare the above-mentioned story 
with the later work of the same author, XudoZnik neizvesten. In both 
works Kaverin betrays his liking for “toying” with the plot. The first 
story shows little beyond rampant experimentation with plot construction 
and with fusing fantasy and reality. In the second work, in addition, 
there emerge impressive and convincing characters and not mere logical 
symbols as in the first story. 

This experimentation with plot virtually forced Kaverin to use a purely 
conventional romantic material devoid of concrete social reality and of 
realistic motivation believable in terms of circumstantial verisimilitude. 
Only such abstract material figuring algebraic symbols rather than living 
characters could enable the author to mold the forms of plot to his fancy, 
with sudden changes in points of view, in place or time. Such is his 
collection of stories Mastera i podmaster’ja (1923). Since the material 
represented in the work has its relation to reality distorted, characters live 
in an artificial world and become utterly grotesque, like the character that 
has only two dimensions — breadth and height — whereas the third 
dimension is missing altogether (the story “InZener Svarc” in Mastera i 
podmaster’ja). 

When Kaverin chose to have the relation to reality strengthened in 
plot-constructing, then, of course, material represented resisted phantas- 
magory, and imposed limitations on the author’s inclination to experiment 
with the forms of plot. 

Such a change in Kaverin’s attitude occurred in his tale Konec Xazy 
(1924). In this tale, characters are no longer conventional, in the sense 
in which are conventional in his previous stories the monk, tormented 
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students of old, mediaeval scholastics, masters, clowns and soldiers. 
Likewise, the very conventionally romantic mediaeval Germany yields 
place to the post-revolutionary Leningrad. Still, Kaverin does not 
remain immune from a somewhat conventional romanticism of the 
“lower depths” of the NEP period. This partially accounts for the 
superficial characterization of the individuals represented. 

The analysis of Konec Xazy may illustrate the manner in which 
Kaverin attempts to meet the requirement of plot construction of 
Western type. 

The Theme: The decline and the destruction of a gang of Leningrad 
malefactors. 

The Fable: A gang of Leningrad malefactors (nalétéiki) planned a 
daring robbery: to break the safe of the State Bank. The leader of the 
gang, Smerl Tureckij Baraban, wanted the robbery to be carefully 
organized and smoothly executed entreprise. For that purpose he and 
his accomplice SaSa Barin kidnapped Pineta, a man whom they believed 
to be a steel specialist thoroughly acquainted with the construction of 
bank safes. Pineta would, according to their plans, make all the technical 
contrivances necessary to crack the safe. They committed a blunder in 
kidnapping Pineta: he was but the namesake and nephew of the true safe 
specialist. The actual safe specialist Pineta that they were looking for 
had died. 

The gang also lured away a girl stenographer Ekaterina Ivanovna 
Molotova. They presumably needed her for secretarial work. It appeared 
soon that the leader of the gang Smerl Tureckij Baraban took a passionate 
interest in her. One of the gang, Aleksandr Leont’evié Frolov, who 
appeared to have gained her love, betrayed her and helped Smerl Tureckij 
Baraban abduct her. The gang kept both Molotova and Pineta in con- 
finement in their den. 

Before her treacherous abduction Molotova wrote a letter to her 
former friend Sergej Veselago in which she notified him that she was 
breaking off her relations with him. Sergej Veselago, a political prisoner, 
after reading the letter, escaped from his jail and came to Leningrad in 
order both to wreak vengeance on Frolov and to meet Molotova. He 
challenged Frolov to a duel and killed him. Two letters put Veselago on 
the trail of Molotova. He found one in Frolov’s pocket-book. The 
landlady of the house in which Molotova lived showed him the other: the 
letter was addressed to Molotova and contained an offer of secretarial 
employment. The same man, namely Tureckij Baraban, wrote both 
letters. Veselago came to the right conclusion that Tureckij Baraban and 
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his gang had abducted Molotova. Veselago finally succeeded in finding 
trace of her. While haunting different saloons he met a prostitute Su8ka 
who was connected with the gang of Tureckij Baraban. Su8ka agreed to 
help Veselago in coming to the rescue of Molotova. SuSka, Veselago and 
Su8ka’s friend who stayed at the malefactors’ den planned Molotova’s 
escape. 

While the gang went on a spree on the eve of the safe-breaking, 
SuSka’s lover Pjatak, one of the gang, got an inkling that SuSka was 
being won over by another man. He shadowed SuSka and Veselago while 
they were heading for the gang’s den to carry out their plan of rescuing 
Molotova. Pjatak realized that SuSka had betrayed the gang and him- 
self. He decided to kill her. There occurred a fateful confusion: as 
Molotova was leaving the malefactors’ den, Pjatak, mistaking her for 
SuSka, lodged a knife in her back. 

Veselago, carrying the corpse of Molotova, reported to the police and 
disclosed all that he knew about the gang of Tureckij Baraban. Veselago 
was arrested: the police realized that he was a runaway prisoner. On the 
basis of his testimony the police raided the malefactors’ den. The whole 
gang fell into the hands of the police. 

The Plot: This is a conflict or collision plot of a “triangular” type, which 
means that relations and reciprocal involvement between the three main 
characters develop into a final clash — a collision which solves the accumu- 
lated contradictions. 

This type of plot occurs frequently in the Serapion Brothers’ works. 
Its degree of complexity varies: the main plot, i.e., “two-men-one-woman” 
triangle, with its system of motivation, e.g., love-hatred relation, may 
take sub-plots and collateral motivation. It affects the onward movement 
of the action with varying intensity. Whereas in a tale such as Polét by 
N. Nikitin the two-men-one-woman triangle creates considerable tension 
of situation, tension is practically inexistent in Vsevolod Ivanov’s novel 
Golubye peski, in which situations revolve around the “two-women-one- 
man” triangle. 

The interpretation of the plot depends on the point of view that the 
author adopts toward the theme. In the tale under study the theme is 
“the decline and the destruction of a gang of Leningrad malefactors”. 
Such an understanding of the theme leads us to conclude that the story 
is assembled around the triangle Molotova + Veselago + Baraban. 
Reformatskij calls such a configuration “trex¢lennaja novella”: a, + b + ag 
(on + ona + on),*i.e., Veselago + Molotova + Baraban. Now, it might 
* A. A. Reformatskij, Opyt analiza novellistiéeskoj kompozicii (Moskva, 1922), p. 8. 
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be possible to consider the theme from another angle, e.g., to view it as 
“the tragic love of a political prisoner”. Then the interpretation of the 
plot would change: the purpose of the story would consist in dramatizing 
not “the end of the gang” but the sentimental life of a political prisoner, 
i.e., the point or the emphasis of the story would change. In this case the 
story would turn into what Reformatskij calls “tetyrexélennaja novella”: 
b+a,+ a+ a; (ona+ on, + on, + ons),! i.e., Molotova + Veselago + 
Frolov + Baraban. Asa matter of fact, if the story betrays a certain weak- 
ness of construction, it is precisely because there occurred a confusion of 
these two different thematic interpretations. 

In order to meet the requirement of the theme the author builds his 
plot by juxtaposing two systems of motivations: (1) the will of the gang — 
and its leader Smerl Tureckij Baraban - to survive and to extend its 
activity; (2) the passion of two men for one woman. Therefore the plot 
unfolds along two lines: (1) the author builds a series of intrigues in- 
volving the activity of the gang that wants to crack the safe at the State 
Bank; (2) the “two-men-one-woman” triangle: Baraban, leader of the 
gang, and Veselago, a runaway political prisoner, are striving to capture 
and to recapture the love of Ekaterina Molotova. 

The plot appears to present a somewhat unbalanced pattern. The 
problem posed by the theme is solved almost outside the main field of 
the theme. The theme requires “the end of the gang”. We should expect 
a main collision between “pro-gang” and “anti-gang” interests. Actually 
situations are never such that the two main characters — Veselago and 
Baraban — confront each other, the first in order to destroy the gang, the 
second, to defend it and to render the antagonist harmless. As a matter 
of fact, they do not confront each other at all. The “end of the gang” does 
not come as a result of a dramatic play between “pro-gang” and “anti- 
gang” interests. In this respect the plot betrays a certain weakness. The 
first system of motivation — survival of the gang or its death — corresponds 
to the purpose of the theme. Therefore it is basic. Now, when it comes 
to tying a neud, to carrying out an intrigue and to bringing about a 
dénouement, in one word, when it comes to propelling the plot, the author 
abandons the first — the main — system of motivation and resorts to the 
second — the collateral — system of motivation. For example, the motive 
of kidnapping Pineta belongs to the main system of motivation. Apparent- 
ly this is a bound motive: Pineta was to crack the safe and a successful 
safecracking was, that is to say, should have been the “happy” dénouement 
of the play from the point of view of the gang’s interests. In fact, the 
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motive is not absolutely necessary for the development of the plot. The 
failure of the whole intrigue with Pineta did not entail any collision 
required by the theme, it did not bring about a new situation. 

In order to impel the action onward — to its dramatic end — the author 
introduces another similar motive: the abduction of Ekaterina Ivanovna 
Molotova. This motive belongs to the collateral system of motivation. 
And still, it is a bound motive: without this motive of abduction nothing 
would have happened. It necessitated a “middle-man” in the abduction; 
for this purpose Frolov stepped into the play. The presence of Frolov 
determined the behavior of Molotova: she took to Frolov and broke off 
her relations with Veselago. This sentimental frustration brought 
Veselago on the stage. He tried to wrench Molotova out of the hands of 
Tureckij Baraban. “The end of the gang” came only as an accidental 
consequence of a sentimental experience quite alien to “gang business”. 

Plot spells awareness of the mechanism that keeps the story moving. 
In this perspective, both the author and the reader view the story from an 
intellectual and logical angle. Only the understanding of the “bare 
devices” matters. 

The Narrative Structure: Narrative structure consists — if I may use 
the following phrase inspired by the Russian Formalist thinking — in 
hiding and screening the “bare device”. For example, the story commences 
with this panorama: 


B qHu, Korga peciyOnuka, cxKaTad TpaxqaHckow BOMHOM, rono0M, 
O0KaoOu, Havasia, HAKOHEL, PactipsAMJIATh lew, A3MeHAA Ha reorpadu- 
4ecKOH KapTe JIMHMEO CBOMX OYepTaHui, B IleTporpaze, KOTOpbIli TOKO 
4TO OCTBIL OT CXBaTKH C MATeEXKHEIM KponuitagqToM, Ha Jiuroske, 
€2MHCTBEHHOK ysIMe, MO CHX NOp COxpaHUBIeli B HeMpUKOCHOBEHHOCTH 
CBOH 3HaMeHHMTHIe MpPHTOHbI, M3 OMA, MpuHaiexaBllero KOrga-TO 
Oapony MpexepuKcy, MHHUCTpy WapcKoro WBopa, rae 2*KMBYT, TlaBHbIM 
o6pa30M, y4HTeJIbHULbI My3bIKH HM MHOCTPaHHbIX A3bIKOB, Te CaMBIe, 
4TO 10 Tpa3qHHYHbIM HAM HOCAT Ha TpyAH YaACcHKH, MpHKOIOTHIe 
300TOH OyNaBKOH, U3 aHTpecosei, KOTOPbIMM 30BeTCA B TOM DOMe 
BTOpOK 9Tax, — 12-ro cenTaOpa, B 9 4acoB yTpa, ylIIa M He BepHyacb 
o6patTHo creHorpaductka Exatepuua Msanospna Monotosa.!® 


In this huge, one-hundred-word long period ushering in the story, only 
the nine last words in fact contribute to the construction of the plot: the 
inverted complete subject (stenografistka Ekaterina Ivanovna Molotova), 
the compound predicate (uSla i ne vernulas’) and the adverbial modifier 
(obratno). These nine words convey the motive essential to the plot: the 


16 V. Kaverin, Konec Xazy. Povest’. Tome I of V. Kaverin’s Socinenija (“Priboj”, 


1930), p. 17. 
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abduction of Molotova. It is a bound motive, indispensable for the plot, 
because without it the dénouement could not occur under the circum- 
stances that, by the author’s choice, determined the organization of the 
story. 

Consequently, 91% of the word mass in this introductory panorama is 
the fact of the narrative structure. The latter communicates human 
interest to the algebraic “bare device”. At the beginning, apart from the 
statement about Molotova’s leaving her home and not returning, the 
author withholds any other information about the disappearance and 
thereby he injects an element of mystery and suspense into the story. 
Then, as the story progresses, the author gradually supplies the missing 
information. At the end, the author contrives a dramatic coup de théatre: 
Pjatak, one of the gang, stabs to death the person whom he has believed 
to be Su&ka, the prostitute. The person slain turns out to be Molotova 
whom Pjatak has mistaken for Su8ka. Now, all these motives pertaining 
to the description of environmental details, all the ironical comments of 
the author, all this unfolding vitalizes the abstract plot design and, so to 
speak, invests the skeleton with flesh and blood. The narrative structure 
integrates all the motives presented in the very sequence that appear in 
the book. 

The Motives: In Konec Xazy Kaverin attempted to work out a novel 
of adventure. The novel of adventure has never patently succeeded in 
Russian literature. Kaverin’s attempt falls short of the intelligent and 
thrilling manner in which R. L. Stevenson constructed the plot in his 
mystery and adventure stories. Nor does Kaverin exhibit the phantas- 
magorial verve of such a story-teller as Alexandre Dumas Pére. 

Kaverin avails himself of the stock motives that have traditionally 
actuated novels of adventure: abduction and kidnapping; escape from 
prison (for woman’s sake); mistaken identities; duel (for woman’s sake); 
the help of a compassionate prostitute. 

All these stock motives are spared the stereotype by Kaverin’s ironical 
vein and his parodying treatment of them. 

The spectacular escape in Le Comte de Monte-Cristo may well set a 
standard of prison-breaking in this kind of thrill literature. Is it not 
aristocratic, when the prisoner earns his freedom at the frightful price of 
letting himself be mistaken for a corpse, enshrouded in a winding-sheet 
and flung into the primeval billowy sea? Now, Veselago, Kaverin’s hero, 
makes his escape ungraciously via the latrine. On his way to freedom, 
Veselago does not have to survive the test of the sea. He must only swim 
across the river “[...] v kotoroj po celym dnjam baraxtalis’ mal’ Gi8ki, 
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i baby poloskali bel’é”.17 There is an obvious purpose of parody in 
Kaverin’s treatment of this motive of escape. He ridicules the whole 
romantic tradition of prison-breaking in these terms: 


B nepsble WH 3akmroueHHA Cepreii, Kak BCAKMM apecTaHT, MpHyMa 
WecaATKH pa3HbIX aHoB moOera; cpeqM HX ObLIM MaHbl c Mepe- 
oleBaHweM HM TpHMOM, IlaH C OOOJbIeHHeM CecTpbl MHJIOCepqMA B 
TIopeMHO GombHUe; KaxKDbIi U3 HUX yRasica Obl TOMbKO JlevixTBelicy, 
WM TO pH OTCyTCTBUM 4acoBBEIx.'® 


Likewise, the author rallies the stock motive of abduction. This motive 
has throughout centuries endured most diverse treatments in most varied 
contexts. Let us cite a random example: elopement-abduction of Isabella 
by Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights. The motive is mounted into a fairly 
romantic and traditional setting: a dark dramatic and eventful night, 
galloping horses, a young lady with a cloak about her face, and the 
“lover”. In this instance, of course, the somewhat romantically conven- 
tional setting provides an utterly unconventional description of de- 
vastating, fierce emotions. 

Kaverin modernizes the motive: the fair young lady with a cloak about 
her face, eloping on horseback, yields place to a girl stenographer 
“looking for a job”, preferably a well-paid one. A girl on a hunt for 
remunerative secretarial employment goes to the address indicated in the 
offer that her prospective employer has held out to her and walks straight 
into the trap: the gang abducts her. The irony penetrating the situation 
betrays certain subtlety. For example, the personality of the employer 
himself, S. Katerginskij, alias Smerl Tureckij Baraban. The very contrast 
of the two names elicits comical effect. The same personality lurks 
beneath the disguise that the two disparate names provide. The two 
different “numerators” — “S. Kaéerginskij” and “Smerl Tureckij Baraban” 
— possess a “common denominator”, namely, the same type of ortho- 
graphic mistakes that both S. Kaéerginskij and Smerl Tureckij Baraban 
commit in their letters. Therefore the disguise comes easily to be un- 
masked. This Smerl Tureckij Baraban represents a “modernized” version 
of Benja Krik, the superb and generous “King” of Odesskie rasskazy of 
Babel’. And here lies the irony at which Kaverin seems to have aimed in 
shaping both the character and the motive. On the one hand, Kaverin 
attempted to transplant the traditions of plot-making and motivation 


MS etoha toh, SER 
18 Ibid.; the adventures of Lejxtvejs, a gallant gentleman, are described in the book 
Peséery Lejxtvejsa which Veselago is reading in jail. 
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prevailing in Western novels of adventure and fantasy (e.g., his fantastic 
story Bocka). On the other hand, this “avtor bestolkovyx romantiéeskix 
novell” (as Lune called him)!* directed the edge of his irony at this very 
same West, namely at those bustling ones who succumb to the cult of 
mechanical efficiency. The author also pierces with irony those infected 
with the superficial — and often insincere — civilization of modern times. 
Viewed in a broader perspective, the two motives — abduction of Molotova 
and kidnapping of Pineta — acquire ironical significance. The author 
derides Smerl Tureckij Baraban’s craze for “organizing” or “engineering” 
affairs “on a large scale” with all the attendant paraphernalia that the 
modern technology of organization provides. One may wonder why 
Kaverin, when tackling the theme of “organizing”, chooses no better 
“organizers” than robbers? And why the only two actions bespeaking this 
spirit of “organization” turn out to be, on the one hand, the kidnapping 
of a supposed steel expert so that he may contribute to bringing about 
an “affair on a large scale” (“delo bol’Sogo mas8taba” as Tureckij 
Baraban says),”° i.e., cracking the safe of the State Bank, and, on the 
other hand, the abduction of a girl stenographer, presumably, for the 
purpose of writing letters of extortion? Smerl Tureckij Baraban may well 
stand for many an “organizer” from other walks of life. 

The motive of duel, likewise, is “lowered”. In Romantic tradition, duel 
was a gentleman’s affair surrounded with aristocratic sense of honor, 
courtesy, bravery and beautiful ladies, as in N. F. Pavlov’s tale Jatagan. 
In Konec Xazy there are two malefactors and one girl stenographer. The 
two apprentice duelists do not quite know how to act in a duel. After 
abusing each other verbally they get down to business and the whole duel 
unfolds in this unaristocratic key: 


— Komy nepBomy cTpemaTb? — cupocun Cepreii. 

— CrTpeisai Th, ecu xouentb. TBOA BEIDYMKa. 

— TI BbI3BaH; CTasIO ObITb, MepBbIi BLICTpe 3a TOOOH. 
— Wau Tei k 4opToBok MaTepu.”2 


The ineptness of the duel appears the more comical because the author 
refrains — as the Serapions usually do — from giving any “Vorgeschichte” 
which might elucidate the antecedent relations between Veselago and 
Frolov. 

Kaverin’s irony transforms all the stock motives characterizing novels 


19 Vid. p. 27 of this study; “an author of confused romantic short stories”. 
20 WV. Kaverin, op. cit., p. 27. 
21 [bid., p. 58. 
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of adventure and renders them inconsonant with their traditional function 
and significance. 

Things happen as if Kaverin, still faithful to the Serapion literary 
program, undertook, at this stage of his literary development, the difficult 
task of integrating contemporary subject matter and realistically motivated 
characters into a complex and absorbing plot. This task he must have 
had in mind when, in 1924, he said in his autobiography: 


[...] On the 8th of May 1924 my best friend, Lev Lunc, who had shared my 
ideas, died. He thought that verbal ornament was out of date. He was 
dedicated to the work of the creation of a prose in which plot would be of 
paramount interest; but he died at the age of twenty-two and did not have time 
to develop his work. 

I want to carry on this work and I think that only in the complex concreteness 
of the plot?? built on the powerful thoughts of the present time we can look for 
a way out of the impasse in which Russian prose has now found itself. 


His novel Devjat’ desjatyx sud’by (1925) to some extent realizes his 
ambition. The subject matter of the novel deals with the most critical 
days of the Bolshevik revolution. Kaverin depicts the scenes of fighting 
in Petrograd, military moves, tense days and nights in the revolutionary 
and the counter-revolutionary headquarters. Against this background 
unfolds the personal destiny of a man — Saxov — who joined the Bolshevik 
revolution from its very early days. A mystery surrounds the past of 
Saxov. As another character in the story, Goloveckij, observes, Saxov 
irretrievably missed “one tenth of his destiny” — the most important 
fraction of it — which has weighed heavy on his conscience and has 
continually threatened to ruin his life. As the plot unfolds, the reader 
penetrates the mystery and in a final coup de thédtre learns the truth, the 
missing one tenth of Saxov’s destiny. 

Whereas in his previous works Kaverin maneuvered conventional 


2 In the Russian text: “... 8 maa 1924 roga yMep Molt nyu Apyr u enMHOMBI- 
meHHuK, Jlep JlyHu; OH DyMal, 4TO CHOBeCHbI OPHAMeHT OTK CBOM BeK; OH OBIT 
mpegan paOote co37aHHA Clox%KeTHOM MpO3bI, HO yMep 22-x sleT M He ycres pa3sBepHyTb 
cBoero Jema. 

A xouy UpozospKaTb 9Ty paboTy HW DyMato, 4TO TOKO B CIIO%KHOM KOHKPeTHOCTU 
crOox%KeTa, MOCTPOCHHOTO Ha MOLIHbIX OOOOMIEHHAX COBPeMEHHOCTH, MOXKXHO HCKaTb 
BbIXOa M3 TOO TyMMKa, B KOTOPOM O4yTHIacb Tellepb pyccKas upo3a.” 

(“Benvamun Anexcangposu4 Kapepun”, Mucameau. Aemobuoznaguu u nopmpembpt 
coepemMeHHbIx pycckux npozauKoe. Ed. by VI. Lidin, Moskva, 1926, pp. 133-134; the 
excerpt quoted is on p. 134). 

This reference to Lunc and Kaverin’s statement of intending to continue Lunc’s 
work are missing in Kaverin’s autobiography of 1959 (vid. Sovetskie pisateli, Avto- 
biografii v dvux tomax, Moskva, GIXL, 1959, pp. 496-510). 
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characters cloaked with a functional mask, in this novel he attempts to 
portray three dimensional believable characters. Still, Saxov remains a 
pale figure. The “mystery” that he carries with him does him more harm 
than good, artistically speaking. Saxov as a character succeeds little in 
“infecting” the reader with any intense, emotional or intellectual, human 
experience. 

Both the fact of one-sided weak and superficial characterization and 
the fact of experimentation with plot mean that the Serapion Brothers 
shared little concern for creating a human type. They did not assume the 
task of what Aleksej N. Tolstoj proudly and somewhat rashly called 
“€elovekotvoréestvo”.28 


Not unexpectedly does this concern for human type remain true for 
Fedin, since this writer has basically perpetuated the grand narrative 
tradition of the XIXth century. Andrej Starcov of Goroda i gody engages 
interest in various respects. 

A character in a sense predetermines the patterns of plot. The repre- 
sentation of an undramatic character such as Starcov even more effectively 
emphasizes this reciprocal dependence of both characterization and plot. 
Plot spells action. And action results from the volition of a will-endowed 
character. Now, Starcov lacks will power: with him, no faculty puts 
intention into effect, no controlling agency transmutes emotion into deed. 
Such a situation precludes the possibility for man’s personality to achieve 
dramatic expression. If so, plot construction comes to nothing. 

The fact that the author operates with an undramatic character compels 
him to construct a “binary” plot: Starcov and Kurt Wahn act as a “team”, 
Starcov being “undramatic” and Wahn, “dramatic”. It is Wahn’s task 
to supply the volition absent in Starcov. As it were, the “strong” one 
pushes the “weak” one to act. In fact the two great experiences of 
Starcov’s — “Western” German experience and communist experience of 
Semidol — occur under Wahn’s energetic impact on Starcov. It may well 
be that the author staged Wahn’s extravagant conversion from a jingo- 
istic nationalist into an ecstatic communist only with a view to having 
Wahn “push” Starcov into the communist experience which will lead 
Starcov to his doom. 

So the choice of an undramatic protagonist beforehand prescribes the 
design of the plot. It is not “triangular” or “multiangular”, because 
there comes up no real conflict, no veritable collision that would oppose 


28 Aleksej Tolstoj, “Literaturnye zametki. Zada¢i literatury”, Pisateli ob iskusstve i o 
sebe. Sbornik statej, 1 (Moskva-Leningrad, 1924), p. 15. 
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the protagonist to other characters. The design is “linear”, figuring not 
pursuit, but flight. Starcov uses Wahn — and in smaller measure Mari 
Urbach and Von Schénau — as a prop, or as a reservoir of volition which 
he so badly needs in his would-be dramatic course. Therefore the choice 
and the distribution of other characters in the plot also derives from the 
initial purpose of characterization. Because of this accessory role, 
perhaps, the other characters do not seem so convincingly living. 

It is a debatable question whether there is any need to attribute the 
character of Starcov to the line of the “superfluous men”. Turgenev 
applied the phrase to the idealistic and inefficient older generation im- 
personated in such a character as Rudin (Rudin, 1856). Why should we 
automatically tag all the speculative and undecided minds of Russia with 
this pseudo-sociological stereotype? 

The novel brings us to grapple with another question. Fedin breaks 
the normal chronological sequence and rearranges the segments of time 
in a way which sets off certain values of the narrative structure. In terms 
of fable, the novel occupies the period of time from the summer of 1914 
to the summer of 1922. The sequence that appears in the book is unusual. 
The author first gives dénouement taking place in the summer of 1922 
(“Glava o gode, kotorym zaversen roman”). Then he switches back to 
the winter of 1919 (“Glava pervaja o devjat’sot devjatnadcatom”). Only 
afterward, in the third chapter, does the author start narrating the events 
from their absolute chronological beginning (the summer of 1914). The 
last chapter of the book refers to the year 1920. 

Displacement of time sequence does not represent, of course, anything 
conspicuously new in epic tradition. One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the epic genre consists in the fact that artistic convention opens 
the possibility of expanding and contracting the time of fiction. For 
example, the tradition of commencing the narration in medias res dates 
far back and has emerged reinvigorated in the works of Byron. The 
novel Goroda i gody does not really start in medias res, since it begins 
with the end. But it opens in a very bewildering manner: a crackbrained 
one is delivering a wild speech from a window overlooking the courtyard 
of an apartment house: 


— Jloporme cocenu, qoOpeiimme o6nipatenu, no4reHHbIe rpaxaHe! 
AL BBICYHYJICA U3 OKHa C 3apaHee OOyMaHHbIM HaMepeHHeM: MHe 
CKY4HO, MOporve coceqH, MeHA pbi3eT TOcKa, MOYTeHHBIe rpaxane, 
CePA MO€ CCOXJOCh H CBEPHYJIOCb WITOMOpoOM, Kak JIMMOHHas KopKa Ha 
packaJICHHOU CONHIIEM MOCTOBOH. 
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~ Tlourenusie o6nrBatem! Sto BepHo, 4To Ha DBope THICAYa TeBATBCOT 
WBadwaTb BTopoH ron. 

— [lepeqo Muoii BocembzecaT MATS OKOH, He CUMTad TByx 4epayHBbIx, 
OMHOTO MOBaIbHOTO, OHOTO, WCKycCHO HapvicoBaHHoro Ha cTeHe 
MaJIAPOM J[OBOCHHOTO BPeMeHH, H TOTO, B KOTOPOM BCe BbI MOxkeTe 
Ppa3JIM4HTb BEPXHIOHO 4aCcTb Moe (puryper. ...24 


Such an abrupt start, dispensing with initiatory “Vorgeschichte” or 
preliminary descriptions, whips up the reader’s interest and rudely 
awakens his curiosity. 

This “inaugural speech” bears a curious resemblance to the “Prolog” 
of Peterburg (“Va8i prevosxoditel’stva, vysokorodija, blagorodija, 
Btazdane le o.). 2 

And the resemblance may well not be accidental. In both cases the 
initial address immediately compels the reader to turn his attention 
toward the story. Moreover, Belyj’s impact may have worked in another 
way. In his novel Fedin succeeded in blending the grand narrative style 
of the XIXth century with “ornamentalism” which can be traced back to 
A. Belyj. “Ornamentalism” means amalgamation of disparate styles, 
such as the signboard style that Fedin integrates into the narrative 
structure of his novel; e.g., in the chapter “O kom dumal General- 
Fel’dmarSal Fon Gindenburg?” a whole page is filled with signboards 
such as “Tol’ko dlja velosipedov”, “Tol’ko dlja peSexodov”, “Tol’ko 
dlja verxovoj ezdy”, “VospreSéaetsja njan’kam s det’mi sidet’ na lavkax”, 
“Ne raskovyrivat’ doroZek zontami i palkami”. These signboards create 
a very special atmosphere in this chapter.”* It has been mentioned already 
that the author compensates the lack of dynamism resulting from the 
presence of the undramatic protagonist by employing auxiliary devices. 
Now, one of them pertains to Belyj’s stylistic tradition: amalgamation of 
disparate styles, i.e., stylistic contrasts entertain the illusion of drama 
and motion in the novel. 

And finally the novel draws its dramatic convincingness from the very 
displacement of time sequences. In novels the climax usually occurs 
before the end of the book. The plot ends, 1.e., the dénouement takes 
place, before the narrative structure winds up the story, and the novel 
tapers off in an “epilogue”, or a “Nachgeschichte”.*” In a short story 
there is usually only one “knot” to unravel; therefore it can be done at 


24 Konst. Fedin, Goroda i gody (Moskva, GIXL, 1959), p. 7. 

25 Andrej Belyj, Peterburg. Roman, 2 vols (Berlin, 1922), I, p. 9. 

26 Konst. Fedin, op. cit., p. 145. 

27 B, Hixenbaum, “O. Genri i teorija prozy”, Literatura. Teorija, kritika, polemika 


(Leningrad, 1927), pp. 166-209; p. 171 et seq. 
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one stroke, at the very end of the story, which accounts for the un- 
expected and “spectacular” end in short stories. A novel usually includes 
several “knots”. For this reason the author cannot but disentangle them 
one by one, since the narrative process permits communicating only one 
item at a time. All the accumulated suspense is not released at one blow 
as usually happens in a short story. Suspense wanes gradually, in 
proportion as “knots” come to be consecutively untied, i.e., as relations 
between characters reach their respective dénouements. 

The novel under consideration follows such a pattern. The respective 
dénouements bringing to a climax the relations of Starcov with other 
characters come in succession. First, with Mari. Then, by repercussion, 
with Rita. Then, with Von Schénau. And at last, with Kurt. In this 
train of dramatic situations the moment of the highest tension comes 
when Mari, Rita and Starcov meet and realize the misery that has fallen 
to the lot of each of them. Mari sees that the man for whom she has 
sacrified everything has not had the courage to remain faithful to her. 
Rita, about to give birth to Starcov’s child, understands that he has 
always loved another woman. And Starcov becomes aware that he has 
lost, that he has missed everything in life. The next dénouement — the 
letter from Von Schénau — acts as a sort of amplifier for the preceding 
situation. It places the whole development in a broader perspective. The 
point of view shifts: it is the enemy who portrays this final view. Whereas 
the climax is viewed by the unprejudiced, earnest and forgiving eye of 
the narrator, Von Schénau’s letter, subsequent to the climax, illuminates 
the same situation with a cruel, cool and inexorable light. The narrative 
structure, i.e., the book as it appears to the reader, ends in this ruthless 
key. The author interrupts the narrative structure at the moment of its 
most impellingly modulated impact on the reader. And in this, it seems 
to me, lies the author’s skill. The chronological end of the story, although 
pathetic, lacks dramatic tension. It should be so because the moment of 
the highest tension comes when Rita, Mari and Starcov meet; Von 
Sch6nau’s letter only amplifies this situation without changing it. 
Throughout the whole subsequent development, tension subsides. 
Starcov’s physical death does not, in fact, present any dramatic interest, 
because as character he ceases to be of further dramatic importance at 
the preceding climax. The situation before the climax conveys as much 
significance toward the situation after it as the lifetime of action of a 
great man does toward his genteel funeral. 

The author relegates this “point of weakening”,”® so to speak, back 
Smelbids 
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to the beginning of the narrative structure and thereby he achieves 
several strikingly artistic effects. The book comes to a close at its most 
dramatic point. Therefore the reader avoids the frustration attendant 
upon an epilogue, or a “Nachgeschichte” or any other factitious end. 
The point of weakening stands at the beginning of the narrative structure 
and, owing to this position, it actually becomes a “point of strength”, 
because it aesthetically “capitalizes” on its powerfully estranging (ostra- 
njajuscij) position. An incoherent declamation uttered by a lunatic from 
the window of an apartment-house (“Reé’”); a pathetic letter written by 
one Andrej to some lady called Mari (“Pis’mo”); a meeting of a committee 
at which a certain comrade Wahn confesses that he killed a person, his 
former friend, guilty of disloyalty (“Formula perexoda”); these three 
situations, torn off from their circumstantial context and placed at the 
beginning of the book (in “Glava o gode, kotorym zaverSen roman”), 
excite the reader’s expectations through the very fact that they appear 
bewilderingly incomprehensible. At this initial point of the narrative 
structure the reader cannot realize that these three mysterious situations 
disclose the miserable end of a weakling. So, by moving the absolute 
chronological end of the story — i.e., the position of “frustration” — over 
to the beginning of the narrative structure — i.e., the position of “expecta- 
tion” — the author turns “frustration” into “expectation”. This trans- 
formation in itself is not a negligible tour de force. And there is more to it. 
I have presumed that the plot develops a “linear” design. The attribute 
is, of course, only an approximation which somewhat metaphorically 
accounts for the unfolding of the plot relations in time. Now, the dis- 
location of time sequences that I have discussed stirs our sense of time in 
the novel to the effect that we conceive of the development not as a 
straight line with a beginning and an end but as a circle without either 
beginning or end. This subtle sense of continuity does not have about it 
anything mysterious. It is a matter of the psychological experience of the 
reader. When he reads the book through, he returns to the beginning and 
rereads at least the two first chapters in order properly to understand the 
story, and, by the by, only then does he comprehend why Starcov says 
at the end of the second chapter (“Glava pervaja o devjat’sot devjat- 
nadcatom”): “— Etogo ja nikomu ne mogu skazat’. Nikomu.” Now, as 
soon as the reader begins rereading the book, he psychologically sets out 
on the journey again and — what is particularly astonishing — while 
reading the end of the story he enters upon the initial “expectation” stage 
of the journey through the book. That is to say, the impression of the 
end in the novel vanishes. Such a tour de force, of course, demands of 
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the author the equilibristic skill of a tight-rope dancer, or else, for want 
of consistency, the whole structure would disastrously crumble. My 
feeling is that Fedin has performed his feats of equilibristic skill ade- 
quately.” 


While dislocating time sequences the author may also choose to dis- 
solve the logical links connecting the motives in the plot. Or the author 
may simply withhold from the reader at the outset those motives that are 
necessary for the correct interpretation of the plot and disclose them only 
toward the end. Mystery or detective types of plot invariably cling to 
this pattern. 

A similar type of plot shapes Nik. Nikitin’s tale Po/et. The author 
withholds the initial motivation that gives occasion to the development 
of the plot. The plot is “triangular”: it involves ex-lieutenant Klimovié, 
ex-lieutenant Firsov and a lady, Valentina Petrovna. The author does 
not say at the outset that Firsov was jealous of Valentina Petroyna, 
because her appearance and her affair with Klimovié threatened to disrupt 
the friendship between Firsov and Klimovié. This initial situation comes 
to light only at the end of the story, in Firsov’s notes: 


[...| Bam w3BecTHO, 4TO MeHA cCBA3bIBaIa c KimMoBH4ueM osiraa u 
TecHad ZpyxOa. OTH TOAbI WKOIIbI, YHHBeEpCHTeTAa, BOMHBI, — MposieTesn, 
Kak J[bIM, W 2%KHTb OOK-0-60K Apyr c Apyrom cTayio Ia Hac He TOJIbKO 
IIPHBbIYKOU, HO HEOOXOAUMOCTHIO, YacTO Hac TATOTMBILeEHO, KaK TATOTUT 
ByX paOos rayiepa, K KOTOpOM OHH NpHKOBaHbI HW KOT a OHH OlyckaeT 
IipaBoe BecuIO B BODY, Apyrou oO6a3aTesIbHO MOAbIMaeT H3 BOI JeBoe. 
PaObl He CMOTPAT Zpyr Ha Wpyra, MosMaT, HO packyliTe HX UM BbINyCTHTe 
M3 TajlepbI Ha 3eMJIKO, OHH ynaayT Wpyr Apyry B oO’sTusa, uM yOBEOT 
pyr Apyra. ITO A NOHA 3,eCb, B TlopbMe. UTo kacaeTca Hac, TO HeEYTO 


29 I would like to observe one curious inconsistency in the distribution of the chrono- 


logical sequences in Doctor Zivago. I have not found this item mentioned in the 
critical literature that I have read on the novel. It appears to me from a careful study 
of the text that Zivago was kidnapped by Red partisans in the summer of 1919. He 
had stayed with them, sharing their tribulation, until the winter of 1920-1921, when he 
escaped and returned to Jurjatin. Circumstances attest that Zivago came to Jurjatin 
early in 1921 and then one summer had passed before Komarovskij came to see 
Zivago and Lara in the winter. Now, Komarovskij’s two visits positively must have 
taken place in the winter of 1921-1922, because his visits would have been materially 
impossible during the winter of 1920-1921 whereas in the spring of 1922 at the beginning 
of the NEP Zivago was already in Moscow. In other words, Zivago positively was in 
the Urals in the winter of 1921-1922 and he was in Moscow in the spring of 1922. So, 
he must have made the whole trip from the Urals to Moscow between the winter of 
1921-1922 and the spring of 1922. Now, speaking of this very trip of Zivago, the author 
describes an autumnal scenery, which, obviously, is chronologically inconsistent (vid. 
p. 480 of Doktor Zivago by B. Pasternak, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1959). 
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TIOXOxee COCTHHAIO MeHaA C KiMMoBHYeM, MBI axke cTasId MeHBIIe 
pa3roBapuBaTb Tpyr c Apyrom, Oosbilie MosYaTb, HO 3TO He H30aBIIAII0 
Hac OT COCe€ICTBa, MbI NOHMMaJIM Wpyr Apyra mo x*ecTaM. OqHax ipl 
BeyepoM, KumMosu4 nporoBopusicd MHe O JOOBM, HO, C Tex nop, 
KaK-TO 3aMOJIK, YaCTO BUeJICA C Hel, HO CO MHOM 06 9TOM He pa3- 
TOBapMBa, HM OTCIONa pasbirpaslach BO MH€ PeBHOCTb MaTepH, O4eHb 
CKYNOM paBla, OYeCHb CyXxOl, MaTepH-MyXX4MHBI, eCIM MOXKHO Tak 
BbIPasHTbCA. ITO ObIIO HEHOPMAJIbHO UM 2%KeJMHO HU, elle XyxKe, TO, YTO 
HH OJHUM CJIOBOM A He Mor 00 3TOM C HMM TepeMOJIBHTbCA, T.K. MHe 
TlepBoMy cTaso Obl cTEIAHO. MuHe Mpuuioch IpHMUpHTECA C MBICIBIO, 
4TO Aid KiMMoBu4a ONATh HACTYMH 3TOT Mepwod yrapa H MpHKsIKO- 
YeHHM C 2*KCHUMHOW, HO TYT A CTa OOATBCA, YTO Tellepb TO OH OT MeHA 
yuleT, 4TO 30ecb Oy eT KOHYeHA ero AIHHHad NOGesHad sMOMIes, KOTOPOT 
B TaliHe A YaCTeHbKO 3aBMD0Bas.?° 


The traditional pattern of plot in which two men fight for a woman grows 
later out of this initial situation. 

The plot includes a motive which, when fully disclosed, gives the plot 
— retrospectively — an unexpected turn: the motive in question is the 
suicide of a rejected lover. This motive screens another: that of the 
premeditated murder of a suitor by his competitor. On the face of the 
plot — before the final “explanation” given by Firsov — things happen as 
if Klimovié had committed suicide out of disappointment in love and then 
Firsov married Valentina. In fact, Firsov premeditated a murder in 
order to get rid of a troublesome rival. So, what the author holds out 
on the reader is the initial motivation — Firsov’s jealousy of Valentina — 
and the motive of a premeditated murder. Both become known atthe end. 

Still, it remains unclear whether Firsov actually premeditated and 
committed the murder of his friend Klimovié. This motive is ushered in 
by Firsov himself, i.e., from the point of view of a character in the story. 
Firsov acknowledges his felony in his “confession”. Now, at this point, 
the author takes pleasure in introducing an additional complication: 
Firsov wrote his “confession” being already in a state of an incipient 
mental derangement. In fact, Nikitin attempts, not quite unsuccessfully, 
to produce a psychologically convincing character. This motive of in- 
cipient mental derangement with Firsov considerably weakens the 
“murder” interpretation of the plot. Therefore the reader does not know 
whether he can unreservedly give credit to Firsov’s “confession”. The 
author chooses to leave the reader in a state of uncertainty as to the 
essential motive of the tale: suicide or murder? 


30 Nik. Nikitin, Polet. Povest’ (Berlin, 1924), pp. 101-102. 
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Suspense results from this initial incomplete knowledge. It challenges 
the intelligence and the memory of the reader. In a sense, it also tricks 
both his intelligence and memory. Edgar A. Poe is said to have written 
his stories backward.! Aleksej N. Tolstoj calls this technique “process 
mngnovennoj logiki s konca k nagalu”.*? These apparently extravagant 
opinions suggest, it seems, that the writer (“producer”) operates “deduc- 
tively”, whereas the reader (“consumer”) has to react “inductively”. The 
processes can be reduced to the following formulas: 


WRITER Plot 

(producer) 2 ————___——_—" 

deductive A-B-C-D i Z 
process basic motive motives logically deduced from basic motive 
READER Narrative structure 

(consumer) 

inductive Hf: - Dire Cand yee. Z/A 
process basic motive or any other combi- basic motive given 


isnotreveal- nation of intermedi- at the end. The 
ed at outset ate motives (they be- reader has retro- 
come incomprehens-_ spectively to re- 
ible, hence suspense) constitute the plot. 
Suspense is releas- 
ed because the 
reader comes to 
acquire full knowl- 
edge 


The author selects a basic motive, 1.e., a drug changing man’s personality 
(in The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde) and then he deduces 
all other motives logically following from the basic motive, e.g., mysterious 
appearance of Mr. Hyde, murder of Sir Danvers Carew and other motives. 
The reader learns the story in a logically inverted order, i.e., he learns — 
without comprehending them — all consequential motives first, and the 
basic motive at the end. The final “frustration” that the reader may 
suffer ensues from his feeling of incongruity between his “sweat and 
tears” and the cause that has given occasion to them. But in this kind 
of literature, the author may claim all the more spectacular merit because 
the reader experiences the feeling of incongruity between the suspense 


81 B. Eixenbaum, op. cit., p. 174 et seq. 
32 Aleksej Tolstoj, op. cit., p. 10. 
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and its cause. The reader may well have a doubtful merit: he swallows 
the whole fantastic story hook, line and sinker and then, belatedly, he 
realizes that the mountain has brought forth a mouse. Now, the author’s 
merit is inversely proportional to the reader’s: the author has caused the 
mouse to bring forth a mountain. Such a feat requires a special enchant- 
ment of creation. And it would not be surprising if the story were true 
that Eugéne Sue, when jailed “pour n’avoir pas monté sa garde”,*3 
threatened to stop writing his Mystéres de Paris and that the maréchal 
Soult, himself a keen reader of the Mystéres, hastened to have him 
released. 


This anecdote, whether authentic or apocryphal, amusingly illustrates 
the idea that literary performance partakes of the nature of play. 
J. Huizinga defines play in these words: 


Summing up the formal characteristics of play we might call it a free activity 
standing quite consciously outside “ordinary” life as being “not serious”, but 
at the same time absorbing the player intensely and utterly. It is an activity 
connected with no material interest, and no profit can be gained from it. It 
proceeds within its own proper boundaries of time and space according to 
fixed rules and in orderly manner. It promotes the formation of social groupings 
which tend to surround themselves with secrecy and to stress their difference 
from the common world by disguise or other means.*4 


Both E. Sue and the maréchal Soult participated in such an activity: a 
play having literary representation for its substratum. In this connection 
the notion of the “rules of the game” becomes paramount. If any 
participant ever so little ignores or violates a “rule of the game”, the whole 
“play-world”*> crumbles away immediately. The “spoil-sport’** deprives 
the play of its i//usion. Had E. Sue abruptly stopped writing his Mystéres 
de Paris, he would have violated the “rules of the game”: the game would 
not have “played itself out”, order — another essential feature proper to 
play — would have been disrupted, illusion would have crumbled at once 
and in consequence the game would have become void and “ordinary 
life’? would have brutally superseded the spell that the game had cast 
over the reader. So, the initiative displayed by the maréchal Soult repre- 


33 Ch.-M. Des Granges, Histoire Illustreé de la Littérature Frangaise des Origines 
a 1930 (Paris, 1933), p. 884. 

34 J. Huizinga, Homo Ludens. A Study of the Play-Element in Culture (London, 1949), 
jo}, 118), 
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sents the reflex of a player who wants to preserve the game that he 
shares. This leads me to observe that play betrays itself most patently 
when it is abruptly interrupted. Then the “play-ground”*® forfeits its 
“hallowness”, the notion of time specific to play yields to that of the 
time of “ordinary life” and the “play-mood” melts into “seriousness”.®° 
Illusion, proper to play, vanishes; it is quite significant that the word 
illusion literally means “in-play”, from inlusion, illudere or inludere;* 
“disillusion” then means “the act or the condition of lacking ‘in-play’”, 
“play” as defined by J. Huizinga. 

The awareness of “play” grows particularly acute when the game comes 
to be abruptly “spoiled”. This notion of “spoiling the game” — Zamjatin 
calls it “igra v razoblatenie igry’*! — has left its mark on some of the 
Serapion Brothers’ works. It distinctively characterizes the early works 
of Kaverin. For example, his tale Pjatyj strannik (Oct.-Nov. 1921) - 
which he dedicated to the Serapion Brothers — apparently renders a 
puppet performance. However, the puppet performance imperceptibly 
changes into “human comedy” so that the reader comes to believe all 
these toylike figurines to be quaint human beings. The characters in the 
tale remind one of those Japanese figurines which fit into one another so 
that the larger figurines contain the smaller. The characters, so to speak, 
occupy different concentric circles with the result that the figurines 
standing closer to the center are more “puppet-like”, and those farther 
away from the center are more “human-like”, and, moreover, the same 
figurine appearing “human-like” with respect to the character located 
farther within appears “puppet-like” with respect to the character in the 
outer circle. For example, Pickelhering is a puppet and the “charlatan” 
seems “human-like” with regard to Pickelhering, but the same “charlatan” 
appears “puppet-like” to the “human-like” spectators and the hostess, 
who, in their turn, may be mere puppets with regard to the anonymous 
“fifth wanderer”, apparently the only human being in the whole tale. 
The frontiers marking off the world of puppets from the world of men 
melt away and the reader feels at a loss to ascertain which world he is 
contemplating. Johann Faust, doctor and master of philosophy; Oswald 
Schwerindoch, a scholastic and master of many sciences; Hanswurst, a 
clown; Kurt, artisan of the guild of glaziers; ali these odd fellows, always 
on the move in their phantasmagorial world, acquire human dimension. 


JF sik jay, WO) 
TD Nail joy PAL 
SY Shayeh joy) ik 
“1 E. Zamjatin, Lica (New York, 1955), p. 199. 
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Thus, Oswald Schwerindoch, “scholastic and master of many sciences”, 
wanders about mediaeval Germany in quest of the means enabling him 
to endow with life his only hope, the Homunculus that he keeps in his 
flask. Schwerindoch happens to stay at the house of the burgomaster of 
Cologne as preceptor of the burgomaster’s son. He makes up his mind 
to steal the burgomaster’s soul and to transplant it into his Homunculus. 
He carries out his treacherous plan: he plucks the burgomaster’s soul 
out of his mouth by means of sugar tongs. However, the Homunculus 
does not want the burgomaster’s soul because it is too big for its stature. 
Now, what will happen to unfortunate Schwerindoch at this dramatic 
moment? The reader will never learn because at this moment the author 
chooses to break the spell, to “spoil” the game: 


WU rorga Ocsanpy IilsepuHqox BHoBb 3aKynopun Koby, 3acTerHyn 
CBOHO TOTy H, jaxke He yclleB OJ[eTb Ha FOOBy Kosaka, OTMpaBHJIca Ha 
MHO KYKOJIbHOTO ALlMKa, He NONy4HB Waxe OT OypromucTpa naTHI, 
cilemyeMow eMy 3a ypOKH, KOTOpbie OH aBasl cbIHy OypromucTpa, 
AHCeJIbMY, WIKOJIbHMKy. 

VM marsii crpaHHuK 3aXxJIONHYyJI 34 HMM KDpbILIKky suka u Mpo- 
MouBH [...]*? 


Man with his curious passions turns out to be a sad dead puppet thrown 
to the bottom of the puppet chest. And so it goes with all “wanderers”. 
The author creates an illusion, then he destroys it, then he creates it again. 
Another story of Kaverin, Scity i sveci, appears even more phantas- 
magorial than Pjatyj strannik. A shoemaker, a joiner, a dumb man and 
a soldier (Landsknecht) are playing cards, namely a card game called 
landsknecht. At the same time the cards stage their own play: the king 
of clubs convenes a senate at which all the card kings meet. The action 
in the story shifts from one setting to another. The one who serves as a 
link between the two settings seems to be the soldier. As a Landsknecht 
he joins in the game along with the three other gamblers. Landsknecht is 
also the name of the card game played; therefore the card nobility takes 
the soldier (Landsknecht) as their Emperor. This story is still more of 
an experimentation with plot construction than the preceding. A new 
element comes into play: phantasmagoria. Under the impact of phantas- 
magoria words and stories cease corresponding exactly to empirical 
reality. Zamjatin called it “stojkie splavy iz fantastiki i real’nosti”.* 
To a degree Kaverin owes his vein of phantasmagoria to the influence 


42 V. Kaverin, Konec xazy. Povest’,t. 1 of V. Kaverin’s Socinenija (‘‘Priboj’’, 1930), 


pp. 277-278. 
43 E, Zamjatin, op. cit., p. 199. 
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of the German Romantics. In his autobiographic accounts Kaverin 
good-humoredly owns to this Romantic influence when he refers to his 
“ogromnyj rvanyj plasé”“4 — in his own mind romantically metamorphosed 


xu 


into a “dlinnyj rycarskij pla8t” in Xudoznik neizvesten* — as to a “dan’ 
uvleGenija nemeckimi romantikami”.** 

The theme of “spoiling the game” is another treatment of the Romantic 
motive of the play within the play. The German Romantics used this 
motive with a view to represent artistic reality in some special perspective, 
namely, the motive of the play within the play enabled them to impress 
upon the world represented the stamp of the grotesque. 

In Bonaventura’s novel Nachtwachen (in the Night Watch Fourteen) 
there is a following episode narrated: in a madhouse the narrator met a 
woman, an actress, who, while enacting Ophelia, had entered so much 
into her role that she had actually gone insane and had not been able 
to leave her role to resume her normal, sane, personality. The narrator 
had happened to enact Hamlet with her and in the madhouse they both 
continued acting Hamlet and Ophelia. The episode may signify that 
“play” reality dwells in the realm of sanity, whereas “serious” reality 
pertains to insanity. Is madness the only essential reality, whereas our 
familiar reality is only an unsubstantial play? Such an assumption, 
fleeting as it may, suffices to elicit an uncanny sense of alienation of our 
world. Such appears to be the underlying “hellish” purpose in the writings 
of Jean Paul. Inso far as he is the writer of the grotesque E. T. A. Hoffmann 
attained to the grotesque mainly through what might be called a recurrent 
motive of metamorphosis: typically, the sense of alienation and surprised 
horror in the reader is provoked by an inanimate object which is brought 
to life or which imitates human beings, e.g., the prophesying weird 
automaton in the story Die Automate; or a man is deprived of his 
personality by a double (Die Doppelganger); or a world of puppets and 
dolls, displacing for a while the human world, becomes the only genuine 
world, as in Nussknacker und Mausekénig. 

In his early experimental works Kaverin occasionally borrows these 
Romantic paraphernalia of horror more or less pungent. However, the 
horror-provoking motives in his representation turn out quite innocuous. 
In Pjatyj strannik, for example, the theme is potentially grotesque. The 
confrontation between puppets and human beings, or puppets meta- 
morphosed into human beings and then back into puppets, or a puppet 


** Sovetskie pisateli. Avtobiografii vy dvux tomax, (Moskva, GIXL, 1959), I, p. 503. 
*° V. Kaverin, Xudoznik neizvesten (Leningrad, 1931), p. 119. 
48 Sovetskie pisateli, ibid., vid. footnote 44. 
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show throughout — these are situations artistically favorable for the 
grotesque in the spirit of the German Romantics. Oswald Schwerindoch 
wanted to bring to life his Homunculus, a doll that he had made up. 
This might have become the horror-provoking theme of the “artificial 
man”, a monster, that can live only to the detriment of a human personal- 
ity. Indeed, in order to bring his doll to life, Oswald Schwerindoch 
treacherously wrenched out the soul of the sleeping burgomaster and 
attempted to transplant it into his Homunculus. However, the sense of 
horror and of the grotesque is missing, because human dimension is not 
convincing. Therefore no alienating contrast exists between the two 
simultaneous worlds, that of humans and that of inhuman automata, 
“false pretenders” to humanity. 

The ominous and the sinister, which the German Romantics repre- 
sented for its own sake, in Kaverin’s fiction becomes a puzzle, i.e., an 
element of suspense contributing to the construction of an absorbing plot. 
In this respect Kaverin followed E. A. Poe and imitated the genre of 
detective stories in his Bol’Saja igra, Bocka and even Konec Xazy. He 
owns to an intense interest for Poe in an autobiographic reference in 
Xudoznik neizvesten: 


FOnowa, HaynTaBliniica OQnorapa Ilo uw kaxayro Gouky NpHHAMaABIIA 3a 
Bouxy AMOHTHIIbANO, KOrMa-TO A CTapaTeJIbHO W3y4asI YHbIIbIe Kabaku 
Jlenuurpaya.*” 


The notion of play as discussed above, that of “spoiling the game”, the 
vein of phantasmagoria and the habit of “toying” with the plot — which 
Kaverin may have derived from the Sternian tradition — blended into a 
harmonious concordance in Kaverin’s very short novel Xudoznik 
neizvesten. This novel appeared in 1931, when the Serapion Brotherhood 
had long since been past and gone. However, in its spirit the novel is 
quite “Serapion-like” and one cannot help thinking that by writing the 
novel Kaverin repaid his debt to Lunc. 

One of the implications of Sternianism consists in the fact that the 
ironical author tends to destroy the artistic organization of conventionally 
meaningful material. E.g., partition of a novel into chapters or into any 
other subdivisions helps the writer single out isolated motives in the 
chain of events and, the reader be aware of differences.*® Now, a 
Sternian-minded writer would, e.g., invert or otherwise transpose the 
normal sequence of chapters in order to “estrange” the material from its 


47° V. Kaverin, Xudoznik neizvesten, vid. footnote 45, p. 99. 
48 Viktor Sklovskij; XudoZestvennaja proza. Razmyslenija i razbory (Moskva, 1959), 


p. 298. 
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conventional meaning and value, to impair the thematic unity of the 
given work and to make the reader keenly sense how artistic effect is 
achieved. One critic called this procedure “‘okartonivanie’ literatury”.* 
So, in Book Four of Tristram Shandy Chapter XXIV is missing altogether. 
The narrator confesses that he has torn it out saying at the beginning of 


Chapter XXV: 


—~No doubt, Sir - there is a whole chapter wanting here - and a chasm of 
ten pages made in the book by it — but the book-binder is neither a fool, or a 
knave, or a puppy — nor is the book a jot more imperfect, (at least upon this 
score) — but, on the contrary, the book is more perfect and complete by wanting 
the chapter, than by having it, as I shall demonstrate to your reverences in 
this manner — I question first by the bye, whether the same experiment might 
not be made as successfully upon sundry other chapters — but there is no end, 
an’ please your reverences, in trying experiments upon chapters — we have 
enough of it — So there’s an end of that matter.®° 


Kaverin quite obviously imitates Sterne when he omits Chapter XI in 
his early eccentric story Xronika goroda Lejpciga za 18.. god: 


Llenbii pa HempeqBHaeHHbIX HecyacTHii oOpyuimsica Ha XI rouaBy, 
HaudHHad C TOTO, UTO A NO3aObII HAMHCaTb ee CBOCBPeMeHHO, HU, HallHcaB 
HeCBO€BpeMeHHO, HeOKHDAHHO yTepad. [...] 

Ho ona cOexalla, ropoplo { BaM, WH TaM, rae OHa Oba — COBCeM 
YMCTOe MECTO HM COBeEpIeHHO JeBCTBeHHOe OyMaxHOe MOJIe. 

Al He BHHOBAT HH B YeM H BO BCeEM MOAO3peBato cTyZeHTa bupa. Ito 
OH, 9TO OH yTalMI TilaBy, KOBAapHeMWIHM OO6pa30M JIMIMMB MeHA BO3- 
MOXKHOCTH ONpaBaTbcad B HeEACHOCTH Moero paccka3a.*! 


This was the chapter in which the author should have revealed the 
mysteries surrounding the story. So the story remains within the sphere 
of rampant experimentation, phantasmagoria and eccentricity. Such an 
accentuated Sternianism appears to be a symptom of transition and in- 
stability of the genre, perhaps, a symptom of its growth. 

In Xudoznik neizvesten all these elements come integrated and orga- 
nized; nothing remains unexplained. The division into encounters 
(vstreci) instead of chapters communicates to the whole novel a dramatic 
movement. The narrator “toys” with the plot but not “destructively”. 
He does so in order to enhance its value. For example, toward the end 
of the story the author introduces the motive of a fantastic night ride that 
Arximedovy, attired in a helmet and armed with a spear and a shield, takes 


4° N. Berkovskij, Tekus¢aja literatura. Stat’i kriticeskie i teoretiéeskie (Moskva, 1930), 
p. 133. 

°° Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy (New York, 1957), p. 246. 

°! Serapionovy Brat’ja. Zagrani¢nyj Al’manax (Berlin, 1922), pp. 153-155. 
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on horseback from Teheran to Moscow. But it is only Arximedov’s 
dream that the author takes care to have a third person narrate. The 
purpose of this motive is clear: the author needs a most poignant contrast 
between the illusion of Arximedov and the reality of Spektorov. In his 
own dream Arximedov sees himself as a gallant knight pledging loyalty 
to his lady, then, still in his dream, he realizes that the attributes of his 
knighthood turn into a griddle, oven-prongs, a jam pan and a wretched 
bast-tailed horse on three wheels. Thus Arximedov, a Soviet Don 
Quixote,** foresees his physical defeat. 

The attitude of the narrator also looks Sternian but, at the same time, 
it seems more sophisticated. The typical Sternian attitude aims at 
“spoiling the game” by violating the “rules of the game”, i.e., the author 
uses a certain device meant to create a certain illusion and simultaneously 
he reveals to the reader the very function of the device in question. In 
other words the author discusses his poetic methods while delivering his 
poetic message. In Tristram Shandy this circumstance betrays itself with 
particular obviousness in Slawkenbergius’s hilariously absurd Tale or at 
the end of Book Six, Chapter XL where the author shows the “design” 
of his book. 

Kaverin also discusses his devices while composing his work. But the 
purpose is just the opposite: Sternian attitude destroys the illusion, 
whereas Kaverin’s cultivates it even more. Here is an example: 


Munysio wWesbix momroga c Tex lop, kak Ha )KqaHOBCKOM MOCTy 4 
BBICIyWaI peyb O Toposax, B KOTOPBIX HAHBKH Oynyulero OynayT 
yKayuBaTb MMTOMIUeB CKa3KaMH O DHe, KOTOpbIii OBIT BOCKPeceHbeM, — U 
TBallaTb IeCTb BOCKpeceHH Mpou0 Hal M3y4YeHHeM JIKODeH MW KHUT. 

Iloqyac MHe ciJly¥anocb, mepebupaad OymMarv, BCTpeyaTb 3aMeTKH, 
oTHocaimmeca K LUInextoposy, ApxumMegosy, Ocupu, a OHAXKObI 4 
Halley Maw HW ObIM MOpaxeH, yOeqHBIIMCh B TOM, 4TO 9Ta KHHMTa ped- 
CTaBJIAsIacb MHE XJIaHOKPOBHO W3JIO2%KCHHbIM COCTA3AHHeEM MexXKTy 
“pacyeTOM Ha POMaHTHKy” HW “poMaHTHKOli pacueTa”, a O MOeEM y4acTHH 
B 39TOM COCTA3aHHM OJDKHAa Oba CBUCTeIECTBOBAaTb JIMIUb (paMMJIMA 
aBTopa Ha THTYJIbHOM JIMCTe. i 

[paxbl A MpOuATa sTOT WaH, a MOTOM MOMOKMI ero B CaMbIi 
JlaJIbHUM yrOJI MOero TIMCbMeHHOTO CTOJIa, — MHe MOKa3asIOCh, YTO Cama 
FOHOCTD, Ta caMad, Womy3aObiTad, erkasd, KOTOpad Kora-TO xoaqusa Ha 
YHMBepCcHTeTCKHe JIeKIMM 3aKyTAaBIUWCh B JJIMHHBIM pbilapcKH Maul, 
TIADMT Ha MeHA H3 OeclOpAOUHBIX CTPOK. 

Tak B TpeTHM pa3 A HMpOcTHJICA C MBICJIbIO HallMcaTb 9TY KHUTY, — 
6e3 COMHEHHA Tak HW He Haltucas Obl ee, ecu ObI He MPOUMTAa ONHAKTbI 


52 In an article published in the collection Kak my pixem (Leningrad, 1930), pp. 59-74, 
V. Kaverin mentioned that he had been working on a tale tentatively entitled Don Kixot 
i Sovety. This is undoubtedly the original title of XudoZnik neizvesten. 
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Ha BuTpHHe Joma MeyaTH O TOM, 4TO TaKOrO-TO 4HCiIa B TaKOH-TO 
rpymne cocroutcs mexuua )Ka6nt noq HasBanuemM “bropoxpaTu3auaa 
a3bika”.®3 


The narrator’s attitude splits in two. On the one hand, he knows, — i.e., 
he claims that he knows — the characters of the story personally: Spek- 
torov was the narrator’s personal friend and through him the narrator 
came to meet the other characters of the novel. On the other hand, these 
same characters emerge, transformed, in a work of fiction. The process 
of novelistic creation, i.e., something felt by the reader as partaking of the 
nature of “fiction”, is woven into the narrator’s intense personal 
experience, i.e., something claimed by the author to partake of the nature 
of “reality”. This situation bears resemblance to the theme of Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs of André Gide: the “inner fiction” (F,) fitted inside the 
“outer fiction” (F,). Then F, tends to become “reality” when viewed 
against the background of F,. To be sure, both F, and F, are equally 
the products of the author’s imagination but, since F, is avowedly 
“fiction”, by virtue of sheer contrast F, is felt in the reader’s mind to be 
something else, namely, “reality”. 

Thus, in XudoZznik neizvesten the “outer fiction” synthesizes “truth in 
life” and “truth in art”.®°? This situation presents a curious similarity to 
those concentric “circles of credibility” that I observed while discussing 
Pjatyj strannik:°° “outer circles” conveying greater sense of reality than 
Sinner circles 

The “outer fiction” refers to the narrator’s personal experience with 
the characters and his factual observations. The “inner fiction” refers to 
the same characters familiar to the author but as they appear in the story 
that he is writing about them. This complex interrelation between the 
narrator and his characters makes the action more credible and the 
characters, more valid. 

This situation also gives the author the possibility to “reconstitute” 
what his characters would do or say under different circumstances arising 
throughout the story. And more than once “facts” “belie” the narrator’s 
“expectations”. “Encounters” between Spektorov and Arximedov are of 
this nature. This oscillation between one “expectation” and another 
“fulfillment” accounts for both the poetry and the sadness of the novel.® 
8 V. Kaverin, Xudoznik neizvesten (Leningrad, 1931), p. 119. 

54 The expressions in the quotation-marks are taken from E. M. Forster, Aspects of 
Novel (New York, 1954), p. 101. 
5° Vid. p. 146 of this study. 


°° Professor G. Struve thoughtfully discussed this novel in his Soviet Russian 
Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951), pp. 108-111. 


CONCLUSION 


When we place the Serapion Brotherhood in proper literary perspective 
we come to the conclusion that their literary achievement is modest. The 
Serapion Brothers did not found a literary school. In fact — as it appears 
from the Serapion “Manifesto” and from Fedin’s words! — the Brother- 
hood did not even intend to found one. The Serapion Brotherhood was 
not a formal organization as different proletarian “literary” groups of 
that time. Professor Struve observes that “Their ‘Brotherhood’ was not 
a literary school, held together by any real or fictitious tenets. What 
united them was their youth, their zest for life, their eager interest in 
literature, and their firm belief in the autonomy of art and in the freedom 
of the writer.”? 

For this reason it cannot even be determined when the Brotherhood 
broke up. Insofar as I know, there was no formal “dissolution” of the 
Brotherhood. Actually there could not have been any, precisely because 
the Brotherhood was not an “incorporated” association. It is more 
appropriate for us to speak of individual authors endowed with unequal 
talents and different temperaments, who wrote quite dissimilar works 
insofar as the literary substance of their works is concerned. In 1929 
LeZnev said: “After the cessation of the Civil War they were one of 
the centers of crystallization of the new prose; they [i.e., the Serapion 
Brothers, H.O.] are gradually losing their importance as a group.”? 

I do not concern myself too much with purely chronological problems. 


1 Vid. p. 14 of this study. 
2 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 (Norman, Okla., 1951), p. 45. 
3 A, Leznev and D. Gorbov, Literatura revoljucionnogo desjatiletija 1917-1927 
(“Proletarij”, 1929), p. 69. 

Here is an excerpt from a letter dated May 17, 1928 that one of his readers wrote to 
Zoxéenko: “{...] Zimoj mne nado bylo opponirovat’ po dokladu ‘Serapionovy brat’ja 
kak obSéestvo!’ [...]” (Mix. Zo8éenko, Pis’ma k pisatelju, Leningrad, 1929, p. 9). 
This would testify to the fact that the common reading public took a certain interest 
in the Serapion Brotherhood even at this late date. 
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What really matters is the actual achievement of the Serapions in Russian 
literature, their over-all impact on its development. 

The Symbolists had created a literary “epoch”: their “theory” and 
their “practice” blended to bring about a grand literary and cultural 
spring-tide. The Acmeists, reacting against Symbolism, had also created 
a literary “epoch”, although upon a more limited scale. 

The Serapion Brothers did not create a similar “epoch” in narrative 
prose whose state of crisis both Lunc, Gruzdev and Kaverin had repeated- 
ly proclaimed.‘ Their “practice” fell short of their “theory”, i.e., they did 
not substantially attain the purposes by which they were inspired when 
creating their literary works. They borrowed their fundamental principle 
from the Russian Formalists: they regarded literary performance as 
craftsmanship (masterstvo), literary work as a thing made (ve8@ sdelan- 
naja) in which device (priém) is the key-stone. Lunc, the Brotherhood’s 
main theoretician, challenged his fellow Serapions to infuse into Russian 
literature a solid tradition of plot construction. 

To take the attitude that a literary work is a thing made is neither 
good nor bad. Everything depends on what we make of this attitude. 
Now, in the Serapion Brothers’ works this attitude frequently breeds 
certain pedestrianism. Although the themes appear exotic and the treat- 
ment, “estranged”, ultimately there persists the prevalent impression that 
many of the Serapion Brothers’ works lack sophistication and vitality. 
The notion of “device” often developed nothing more than extravagant 
and unjustifiable mannerism. Some of those “ornamental” prose works 
desperately faded out. High-flown declamation, stylistic graces and the 
author’s effusion sound hollow to-day. Nikitin’s works seem to have 
suffered particularly in this respect. “Documentary” (protokol’nyj) style 
a la Pil’njak,® physiological crudeness of description, over-use of dialectal 
phraseology, jargon and slang, all this has turned out to be a dead- 
weight ruinously overburdening their prose. These deficiencies show that 
the Serapion Brothers lacked, at the time, a substantial stylistic culture. 
In this “word-conscious” literature Zoséenko in his smaller genre 
achieved relative success by artistically imitating “non-literary” living 
speech. 

The tradition of plot construction was not enriched and perpetuated 
in the Serapion Brothers’ works to any great extent. In this respect the 


* One of such exchanges of critical comments can be found in the account “Diskussii 


O sovremennoj literature”, Russkij sovremennik, 2 (1924), pp. 273-278. The “epoch” 
that the Serapion Brothers failed to create might have been a new literary Baroque. 
5 Vid. p. 63 et seq. of this study. 
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Serapion Brothers had not quite met Lunc’s challenge. Kaverin’s works 
stand out most conspicuously. His early works are a mixture of eccentric 
phantasmagoria parodying E. T. A. Hoffmann and experimentation with 
plot inspired, no doubt, by Sterne. Later, Kaverin blended successfully 
all those disparate elements, e.g., in his excellent XudozZnik neizvesten. It 
seems to me that in this work Kaverin achieved the crispness of literary 
form that is the sign of real literary culture. In my opinion Kaverin and 
Fedin achieved more in plot construction than the other Serapions. These 
two authors are also the most interesting to read. 

The final balance may appear somewhat disappointing. The achieve- 
ment falls short of the initial purpose. Except Fedin and Kaverin at 
their best - Goroda i gody and Xudoinik neizvesten — the Serapion 
Brothers did not attain, in their works, the higher form of the “synthesis” 
toward which Lunc had urged them to strive.® 

Now, for justice’s sake, we must keep in mind the following “ex- 
tenuating” circumstances. In 1921 when the Brotherhood emerged, the 
Serapions were in their twenties; Lunc had barely grown out of his teens, 
whereas Kaverin was only nineteen years old. “La valeur n’attend pas le 
nombre des années” of course. However, Cid was a soldier. And it 
takes probably a longer time to mature into a distinguished writer than 
to distinguish oneself as a brave soldier. A great literature grows from 
free experimentation, in an atmosphere of — at least relative — creative 
freedom. 

The Serapion Brothers as “Serapion-inspired” had neither time nor 
opportunity to realize their potentialities and to establish their own 
vivifying tradition. Under other circumstances the Serapion Brotherhood 
might have developed in quite another way. 


6 Vid. pp. 47-49 of this study. 
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amyyleT BeIMKorO ropona”; “Wcropua UbKemb-Jlrona, UcKaTesid KOPHA 2KeH- 
weub”; “Bpik speMenu”; “)Kapopxa apxanresa Taspuuna”; “[myxue Maku”. 

——, “Cunuiit 3neprourka”, Cepanuonoss: Bpamea. Aabmanax Ilepeviit (Mletep6ypr, 
1922). 

——, “Cunnii 3nepromKa”, Cepanuonoes: Bpamea. 3aepanuuneii Aasmanax (bepiu, 


1922). 
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——, Toay6vie necku. JTumé. Poman (M.-I1., Wag. “Kpyr”, 1923). 
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Toay6vie necku. Poman (Bepnun, 1923). 

Conxu. Tlapmusanckue noeecmu (M., TM, 1923). 

“Bosspamenue Bynapi, Mosects”, Hawu Juu, Ne 3 (1923). 

Boszepayenue Byddvr. Toeecms (Bepmuy, 1923). 

“)Kapospua Apxanrena Daspuusa”, 3aempa, Ne 1 (1923), pp. 49-60. 
“®epranckull xonoK, Paccxa3”, JIumepamypuo-xyooocecmeeHHolil albmMaHax 
oan ecex, No 1 (1924). 

“Kak co3qaroTca kypraHbl, Paccxa3”, Kpacuan Hoép, Ku. 4 (21) (1924), pp. 3-8. 
“V3 pomana Cesepocmaas (orppiBoK)”, Kpacuas Hoep, Ne 5 (1924). 

Conxu. Tapmusauckue noeecmu T. 1, Vi3q. 2-e (“Mocnonmurpab”, 1924). 
“Crpopuatpie 3epkasia, [lath paccxa30sB”, Kpacnaa Huea, Ne 2 (1924), pp. 34-36. 
Boszepawenue Byddv1. Pacckaswi T. I (Mocnonurpad, 1924) 

Cogepxanne: “Bosspaulenue bynapr”; “3anoseqHuk”; “PpiOnr”; “CTBop- 
yaTbie 3epkasia”; “Ouepenuaa 3aqa4a”; “Jlonr”. 

Yydecuoie noxoscdenua nopmuozo Poxuna. Tloeecmb (JI., Tu3, 1925). 
Oxzomuyeckue paccka3el (XapbKos, TM Yxpauusr, 1925). 

Hinpum. Pomau 9 semycKkos: B. Wsanos-B. Uknoscxuit (m3, 1925). 
“Kameuuble Kasiauu. Paccxa3”, Hoesiit Mup, Ne 11 (1925). 

Ilo caedam 6ume (Kuneuma, V3n. “IIpusosmxckaa IIpaspoa”, 1925) 

Cogepxxanue: “Pexa Coma”; “Jlaemm Bapmasy”; “Y Hapssr’. 

Paccxa3o1. C npegucnospuem A. JlyHayapcKoro u BcTyn. craTbe A. BopoucKoro 
(M., Usa. “Huxuruuckue cy6OoTrHuKu”, 1925) 

Conepxanne: “Bponenoe3q Ne 14-69”; “Kutraen Cenb-Bprou-4y”; “IIpa- 
nmopumk O6a6”; “Penpcsr”; “Cmeptb kanutaHa Hesenacopa”; “Tlena”; 
“Ttuté”; “JIora”; “Tonr”; “Ilapru3ansr”. 

Bozepaiwyenue Byddv (Mocxsa, “Kpyr”, 1925). 

Xaoy. Iloeecmb (Mocxsa, “Mockoscxuit pa6ounit”, 1925). 
“BercTByroului ocrpos”, Avem. [Ipoazemapui, 1926. 
Bpaszuacckasn sroboes. PaccKka3oi (M., “Oronex”, 1926). 

“Erop Vsansr”, Mozodaa Teapdua, Ne 8 (1926), pp. 35-39. 
Tagup u Mapuam. Paccka3vi u nogecmu (M., V3n. “Kpyr’”, 1926) 

Conepxxanue: “Bctpeya”; “Ilyremiecrsue Ha pexy Ty”; “Korga a Opin 
cdaxupom”; “OpmeHoe Bspema”; “Tadup u Mapxans”; “Oynecubie n0xox*x eHHA 
nopTHoro MoxuHa”; “Xaby”. 

“siuukue mputran, Paccxa3”, Hoeoit Mup, Ne 1 (1926), pp. 10-16. 
“Kapka3ckue cxa3bi”, Mouzodaa zeapodua, Ne 9 (1926), pp. 55-58. 
Heocunckue oeypyei. Paccxa3zei (JI., U3y. “Seman uw MabpuKka”, 1926). 
ITycmoiua Tyy6-xoa. Paccxa3o1 (M.-J1., 1926) 

Conepxanuve: “Ilycrpraa Tyy6-xox”; “Jlomjna Kapsi-cop”; “Kupru3 
Temep-bei”; “Uyyo axtepa CmupHosa”; “Kuper”; “Jlenexupiit sujuK”; 
“OOceppatopua”; “Paccka3bI 06 OxtTaOpe”; “Ataman u3 CemunasaTuHcKa” ; 
“Annpelimau”; “Cryyalt B Amamaiickux KaMHAX”, 

“BiaxkenHplt Anannit’, Anemanax Kpye. Ku. 6-aa (Mocxsa, Aptemb mucateneit 
“Kpyr”, 1927). 

A[oixanue nycmeimu. Paccka3oi (lexuarpan, “lIpudocit”, 1927). 

H36pannoe. Co BcTynMTenbHOK ctaTbeit JlexHeBa, MOpTpeTOM aBTOpa H aBTO- 
Ouorpaduet (Xappxos, W3q. “Mponerapuit”, 1927). 

Taiinoe maiineix. Pacckaze1 (Mocxsa, 1927). 


——, Co6opanue couunenui (Mocxsa, Toc. u3n., 1928-31) 


‘ites WI ehens 
T. II. Oxz0muyeckue paccxa3vi (1928) 
T. II. Cuacmbe enucxona Baaenmuna u dpyeue paccKa3et (1928) 
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T. IV. Beecmeyiowuii ocmpoe u Opyeue nosecmu (1928) 
T. V. Lu6eav /Keanesnoit. Toay6vie necku 
Te NALS Tees 
. VIL. Tymewecmeue @ cmpany, Komopoii eye nem (1931). 
——, Bponenoes30 14-69. Tapmuszane Wis. 2 (Mocxsa, Voc. 430-TBo, 1930). 
——, Komnpomuce Hau6é-xana (Cyenst noepanuynoi scuznu) (J1., 1931). 
——, [oeecmu 6pueadupa H. M. Cunuypina (JI., 1931). 
——, Tapmuszancrue nosecmu (“Bponenoesn 14-69”, “Tapru3ausr”, “TIBeTHbIe 
Betpa”) (JI., 1932). 
——, Bacwxa 3anyc, uau Toay6eie necku (lesuurpaz, 1933). 
——, ponenoe30 Ne 14-69. Tlopects nepepa6boTranHasd aBTOpoM JIA FOHOUIecTBa 
(Mocxsa, Toc. 130. Hetckou mutepatypet, 1934). 
——, Bponenoes30 1469. (ITeeca) B 4-x deiicmeuax (Mocxsa, Llentpanbuoe Bropo m0 
pactpocTpaHeHuro ApamMatTuyeckoli nponyKuun [LIEJIPAM], 1934). 
——, Hukue sioou. Paccka3zti (Mocxsra, 1934). 
——, Ilapxomenxo. Bponenoezsd 14-69 (= BuOauomexa u3b6paxueix npouzeedenuil 
cogemckou aumepamypoi 1917-1947) (Mocksga, 1948). 
——, Bponenoe30 14-69; nveca 6 uembipéx deiicmeuax. Hosasa pen. (Mocxsa, Toc. 
H3-TBO KyJIbTyPHO-IIpOCBeTHTeIbCKOM WHT-pbI, 1952). 
——, [oeecmu, paccka3bi, geocnomuxanua (Mocxsa, 1952). 
——, [apmusanckue nogecmu (“Bpoxenoe3y 14-69”, “Tlaptu3anpi”’) (Mocxsa, 1956). 
——, [apmuszanckue noeecmu (Mocxsga, 1958). 
——, Coopanue couunenuii (B gocbmu momax) (Mocxsza, 1958-60) 
ConepkaHve: 
ie TTapmus3zanckue nogecmu 
II. oeecmu 
III. Paccka3zo1 1917-27 
TV. Paccka3zoi 1930-55 
V. Ilapxomenxo 
VI. Ioxosdenun axupa 
VII. Mo: udem 6 Hxduro 
VIII. Ouepku, cmamou, eocnomunanua. 
——. Panzerzug Nr. 14-69. Erzdhlung. Deutsch von E. Schiemann, 2. Aufl. 
(Hamburg, 1923). 
— ., Le train blindé numéro 1469. Traduit du russe par Sidersky, 3e éd. (Paris, 1927). 
——, “Unfrozen water”, Bonfire: Stories out of Soviet Russia. An Anthology of 
Contemporary Russian Literature. Ed. S. Konovalov (London, 1932). 
——, Armoured train, 14-69. A play in 8 scenes translated from the Russian by 
Gibson-Cowan and A. T. K. Grant (London-New York, 1933). 
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Benuamun Asexcangposuy KABEPVMH: 


——, “Xpouuxa ropona Jleiinuura 3a 18.. rom”, Cepanuonossi bpamea. Aabmanax 
ITepeviit (Metep6ypr, 1922). 

——., “Xpouuka ropoga Jletmmura 3a 18.. roa”, Cepanuonoesi Bpamba. Zazpanurnelit 
Aabmanax (bepsmun, 1922). 

——, Macmepa u nodmacmepea. Paccxa3b1 (M., U3n-TB0 “Kpyr”, 1923). 

—. “Tlaterii crpanHux, Mosects”, Aspmanax Kpye, ku. 1 (1923), pp. 157-198. 

——, “Bouxa”, Pyccxuii Coepemennuk, kH. 2 (1924), pp. 100-126. 

——, “Bonpmas urpa”, JIumepamypuaa moicae, Ne 3 (1925). 
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“TlepaTb WecaTpIx cyabOnI, Mopecta”, Koew No 3 (1925), pp. 73-120, Koeu Ne 4 
(1926), pp. 139-205. 
“Koner Xa3bi, Pomau (Mamaru JIbpa Jlynua)”, Koew, Ne 1 (1925), pp. 161-236. 
Koney Xa3v1. TToeecmb (Jlexunrpan, 1925). 
Paccxa3ei (“Cronapsr”, “Illus u op.”) (Mocksa, Usa. “Kpyr”, 1925). 
Tlesame decameix cydv6e1. Poman (M.-JI., Mus, 1926). 
Teesamp decamvix cydv6e1. U3n. 3-e (1929). 
Hou na 26-e oxmaopa. Paccxas (J1., “Tpu6o%”’, 1926). 
Ocada dsopya. Toeecms (a4 DeTel 4 roHOUecTBa) (M.-JI., 1926). 
“Pepu30p”. 36e30a, Ne 4 (1926), pp. 5-33. 
Bnepeou ecex (asa WeTeli H toHOWecTBa) (M.-JI., 1926). 
Boaowas uepa. Paccxa3ei (M., 1927). 
By6xnoeaa macme. Paccxa3vi (JI., 3a. “Kawxnbie HOBHHKH”, 1927). 
Peeuszop (Bepsun, 1927). 
Bopo6bunaa nour. Paccka3vi (Mocksa, Aptesb nucatemelt “Kpyr”, 1927) 
Cogepxxanne : “BopoObunas HOU” ; “Pesu30p”; Ceroqua yTpoM”; “bosrbuiasa 
urpa”; “JIpyr Muxayo”. 
“CkannamuctT, wna Beyepa wa Bacuitbesckom octTpose, PomaH”, 36e30a, 
NoNe 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (1928). 
Cxanodaaucm, uau Beuepa na Bacuavceeckom ocmpoee (Jlexunrpag, “IIipnooi”, 
1929). 
Koney Xa3v1. Tloeecmb (Jlenuurpag, “IIpu6oit”, 1930) 
Added title-page: B. Kasepwu, Counnenna, I 
Cogepxanne: “Kone Xa3p1, [lopecth”; “DaHtactuyeckue paccka3bI: [pyr 
MukKayo”; “CeroaqHa yrpom”; “Tosmy6oe comnue”; “Ilatert crpanHuKk” ; “UW]ursr 
vw cBeun”; “Bouxa”; “Pesu30p”; “BopoObunasd HO4b”. 
Yepuoeuk ueaosexa (Jlenunrpan, 1931). 
Cxanoaaucm, uau Beyepa na Bacuaveeckom ocmpoee. Poman. Vi3n. 3-e (Jlenuu- 
rpag, 1931). 
Xydoscnuk Heuzeecmex (Jlenuarpan, 1931). 
Yxpowenue Mucmepa Poodunzona, uau Tlomepannoii pai. Komedua @ 5-mu 
deticmeuax (Mocksa, Bcexapam, [19337]). 
Yxpowenue Poobunzona, uau Tomepsuneiut pai. Komeodua @ namu axmax u 
wecmu Kapmunax (Jlenunrpan, 1934). 
H36pannole noeecmu u paccka3ol (Jlenuarpan, 1935). 
Omxpoimaa Kxuea. Tpuaoeua (Mocxsa, 1956) 
T. I: y4actu l-as wu 2-an 
T. Il: 4acTb 3-bs. 
Yxpowenue Mucmepa Po6unzona; Akmepei; Cxaska o Mume u Mawe; Ympo 
One; nbecbt (Mocxsa, 1959). 
The unknown artist: Olesha I. K., Envy (by) Y. Olesha. The unknown artist (by) 
V. Kaverin. With an introduction by Gleb Struve. Translated by P. Ross 
(London, 1947). 
Open book. Translated from the Russian by B. Pearce. Ed. by D. Skvirsky 
(Moscow, 195?). 


——, Open book. English translation by B. Pearce (L., 1955). 


Jies Hatanosuy JIYHL: 


——, “Vicxogsmas Ne 37, Paccxa3”, Poccua, No 1 (1922), pp. 21-23. 
——., “B nyctpine, Paccka3”, Cepanuonoeot Bpamva. Aasmanax Tepeviit (Iletep6ypr, 


1922). 
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“ 
, Buyctie, Paccxa3”, Cepanuonosot Bpamba. 3aepanuuneiit Anemanax (bepnm, 


1922). 


, “Beprpan ge Bopx, Tparegua B 5 x, Tocuiecopue”, COopHuk Iopod, Ne 1 
(1923), pp. 9-48. 


» “Odesbausi unyt!, [Ibeca”, Becéaviii Anemanax (430. “Kpyr”, 1923). 


» “Ponuna, Tosects (B. Kasepuny)”, Eepeiicxuii Asbmanax, 1923. 


» Bue saxona. Tparenus B 5 4. u 7 axt (I1., U3n. Ppxe6una, 1923). 


——., “Bue 3axona, Tparegua B 5 a. u 7 axt”, Beceda, No 1 (1923), pp. 43-125. 


, “Topog npapapi, IIbeca B 3 a.” , Beceda, Ne 5 (1924), pp. 63-101. 


Huxkonati Huxonaesuy HAKUTUH: 


» “Moxeit, Paccxa3: 1. Tlutep xpyxesnoit; 2. O Tom u 0 cém”, Jom uckyccme, 
No 2 (1921). 

, “Moxeii. Cxa3xa”, Kpacnas Hoe, Ne 3 (1921), pp. 13-20. 

, Amepukanckoe cuacmee. Paccxa3ei (I1., Usa. “Bputoe”, 1922). 


, ‘Yapane, Paccka3”, Hau dnu, Ne 2 (Mocxsa, 1922), pp. 35-54. 


——, “Bapxa”, Aupmanax MTunoenur, I (1922), pp. 27-39. 


, les”, Cepanuonoeet Bpames. Aaemanax ITepeviii, 1922. 


—, Kamuu. Paccxa3oi (I1., “Amkonocr”, 1922). 
——., “O mete orHeHHOM”, Hoeasn Poccus, Ne 3 (1922), pp. 3-7. 


, Ilec”, Cepanuoxoeo Bpames. 3aepanuyneitt Anbmanax, 1922. 
, Paccxa3vi (M., “Kpyr”, 1922) 
Conepmanue: “25-ro urona 1918”; “Dlecrb gue”; “Tpasa-nbmmma”; 
“Houp”; “Ilec”; “Ilonpan”; “AmepwkancKoe cyactbe”; “JIec”. 
, M3 nos. Peomnoiit dopm”, Kpacuas Hoes, IV (1922), pp. 64-86. 
, Peomnoii dopm. Paccxa3ot (M.-JI., 1922). 
, Peomnoiii dopm. Ui3g. 2-e (M.-JI., 1926). 
, ‘Ku3Hb reapouu canepa, Paccxa3”, MemepOypeckui cboprux, 1922. 
, Bynum. Paccka3oi (M.-I1., W3a-TBo “Kpyr”, 1923) 
Conepxanue: “25-ro mrona 1918 rona”; “ects gHeii”; “TpaBa-npmmMa” ; 
“Hous”; “Iiec”; “Ilonpan”; “AmepukaHckoe cyactbe”; “JIec”. 
,» Kamuu. Paccka3wi (I1., “Bprioe”, 1923). 
“Houp, Paccxa3”, Auomanax apmeau nucamesei “Kpye”, ka. 2 (1923). 
, Pycckue nouu. TToeecms (Bepmun, 1923) 
Conep>kaHue: 
Ileppaa Hou. Hous 
Bropas Hous. Kon 
Tpetba Hous. Sopt. 
Hounoii noscap. Paccka3o1i (bepmun, 1924) 
Conepxanue: “Orcrynmenue”; “Tpasa-[Ibmuma”; “JIec”; “Wena”; 
“Uapane”; “Ilec”; “AmepukancKoe cyacrbe”; “Ilonpam”. 
“Tloner”, 3¢e30a, NoNe 1-2 (1924). 
Tloaem. IToeecme (Bepsun, 1924). 
Ceiiuac na 3anade. Bepaun-Pyp-JIonoon (JI.-M., “Terporpam”, 1924). 
Cypoepiit dens (M., TU, 1924). 
Beyu o eoitne (Jlenru3, 1924) 
Coyep>kaHue: 
I. Bocrox: “25-ro utona 1918 rona”; “Ilecth nHeit”; “Tpasa-[Ibmmma” 
Il. 3anag: “OOsmnospenubii smu30q”; “Tec” 
Ill. Cezep: “Bapxa”; “Kaman”; “Gapane” 
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IV. For: “How”. 

——, 1. “Bensrit nec”, 2. “Tocxa”, Koew, xu. 2 (1925). 

——, Mozuaa Tan6ypaea. Paccxa3vi (Jl., “Mpu6oit”, 1925). 

—, Ioaém. Paccxa3vi (JI., u3, 1925). 

——, “FO6uneit” (3 “O6osupcxux nopecteit”), Hossiii Mup, xu. 10 (1926), pp. 29-47. 

——, Mumoxa Bpenb. Paccxaz (Jlesuurpay, 1926). 

—, O 6viewem xynye Xponose, 06 Oaumnuade Heanoene u 0 eecenom xydoocnuke 

Moxune. IToeecme (M., TU, 1926). 

—., Paccxa3ei (= Bub6-Ka oc. “Cmexay’) (JI., 1926). 

—.,, Peomneiii fopm. Paccxa3ei Vi3z. 2-0e, ucup. u gon. (M., IU, 1926). 

——, C xapandawom 6 pyke. Ouepku u paccka3et (Mocxsa, 1926) 

Conepxanue: Iletep6ypr; “Topog ‘TImxoso gampi’”; “Sumani opt”; 
“3umHne WHH”; “TemHoii Houb1o”; “Ytpo B Jlenuxrpaye”; “Sapon”; “B 
Exspony”; “KanHoe neno’”; “Ilonutruxa Vsan lapneria”; “Monacrsipb Ha 
Uepemenerkom o3epe”; “Crommua Ypana”; “Kanutan”; “IIpeqanue”; “Tlepea 
cynom”; “M3 3amacox oxoTHuka ApceHbesa ‘O MHCTH4YeCKOM My2KHKe’”. 

, Examepun6ypeckue paccxa3ei (JI., 1927). 

, Mupuyeckaa 3emaa. Paccka3zi u ovepxu (Jlenuurpag, “Meicnb”, 1927) 

Conepxanue: “50000 Kunometpos”; “Ilo o3epam”; “IIucbma o ceG6e”; 
“TInanuna”; “Bcrpei”; “Anrimuiickue 3epKama”. 

——, Moeuaa Ian6ypsea. Paccka3zei (XapbKos, “IIponetapuit”, 1927). 

——, “IIpecrynmenue Kupuxa Pynenxo, [lopectb”, Kpacnaa Hoes, 1927, ku. 9, 

pp. 3-46; xx. 10, pp. 3-32; xu. 11, pp. 3-56. 

——, O6oanckue nogecmu (Xappxos, “IIponerapuit”, 1928). 

——, Co6panue couunenui (Xappxos, W370. “IIpometapui”, 1928-1929) 

T. I: Peomnsit gGopm: “Tlogpan”’; “Uapansr’; “Bapxa”; “Kaman”; 
“Moxeii”; “Ilenma”; “JIo3u”; “)Kw3Hb rBapqun canepa”; “Xme6”; 
“Komrka-co6aka” 

T. Il: Wonsém 

T. VI: Ipecmynaenue Kupuxa Pydenxo. 

——, Ipecmynaenue Kupuxa Pydeuxo (Canoxcnux uz Tapusea). Poman (bepsun, 1928) 

(= Bu6auomexa “JTumepamypnoie noeunku”, T. 5). 

—., Cobauuii ayux. Toeecms (Jlenuarpan, “Meicib”, 1928). 

——, I[nuon. Poman (M., “3emna u MabpuKa”, 1930). 

——,, JIunua oena. IIveca 6 4-x Oeticmeuax u 78 Kapmunax (Mocxsa,“ Penepalua”, 

1931). 

——, IInuon. Tunua oena. Hauensiii Benuamun (JI., Nex TUXII, 1932). 

——, O6oanb. Paccxa3e o gotine (Jlexunrpag, 1933). 

——, Konxypc xumpeyoe (Jlenuurpan, 1934). 

——,, “Tlotepsnanit PemOpannt, Moeecms”, Hoswiii Mup, xu. 3 (1935), pp. 9-27. 

—., H36pannoe (6 0eyx momax) (Mocxpa, 1959) 

T. I: “IIpectynnenue Kupuxa Pyneuko”; “Cypospii gens”; “O OxrrBniem 

Kye Xponose”. 

——, Scénes de la révolution russe, par I. Ehrenburg, N. Nikitine, Boris Pilniak, 
A. Rémisov; traduit du russe avec l’autorisation des auteurs par S. Lieskov 
(Paris, 1923). Contents: ... N. Nikitine, “La capitale de L’Oural”. 

, Der Flug (Berlin, 1926). 


Enm3apeta Ipuropresna IIOJIOHCKAS: 


——, 3namenua (cmuxu) (I1., W3n. “Oparo”, 1921). 
—, Cruxu: “Ha mamsatb o TaxesioM roge...”; “Cyxot # rynkuit IeuIKHyI Oapa- 
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” 
Oan...”, Cepanuonoes: Bpamea. 3azpanuuneiii Aabmanax, 1922. 


“Cmemiasiocb Bce. Dona BoiHEr...”, ITTemep6ypeckuii c6opnux, 1922. 
IIo0 Kamenneim doocdem, 1921-1923, Cmuxu (I1., Visa. “Tlonappaa 3ne3na”, 
1923). 


3aiiuama, Cra3ka @ cmuxax (418 neTeit) (I1.-M., sz. “Panyra”, 1923). 
3aiituama. Cxa3ka 6 cmuxax. Vi3n. 4-e (Jlenuurpan, 1926). 
Tocmu (Jlesmurpag, 3g. “Kuura”, 1924), 
Yacoi (JIequurpan, 1925). 
ITpo nuéa u npo muwxy-medeeda (leauurpag, 1925). 
Hpo nuéa u npo muuxy-medeeda. Vi3n. 2-e (Mocxsa, 1927). 
Tlocs M. Ilarmuau. B netne (JImpwueckaa cunbma), “IInerh cpuctena 
Konanm pos...”, Koew, Ku. 1 (1925). 
IIlpomasbyaa ona: 
. “Jipyrue tlyckaii BocneparoT paboty...”, 
. “A TOMHHIIIb, KaK HaYMHasIMCh CTHXH?...”, 
. “JIpIpPABbI MOAOMIBEI, a HOM KPbUIAaTEI...”, 
. “AmOpI, 40O0Bb, Oe3nembe...”, 
. “Yrtpeet. Mopo3Hpiii paccpeT...”, 
Koeu, xu. 4 (1926). 


ApPWN 


——, Topoo u depeena (Jtenuurpan, 1927). 


IIpo oua2 0a acau u nupoe na macae (M.-JI., 1927). 

Ynpameii Kanenoape. Cmuxu u noamot 1924-1927 (Jlesuurpag, 1929). 

*Kak u Kanna UTapuseckaa Kkommyna) (Jlequnrpan, Wisn. “Kpacuas ra3eta”, 
1929). 

Hemuozo cnopma pa3xoeo copma (18 Bete) (Mocxsa, 1930). 

ITenne Paxonu (M.-J1., Usy. “Mononasa rpapnua”’, 1931). 

3axycounas 3uee, Pacckaz (M.-JI., Visa. “Momogas rpapoua’”’, 1931). 

Tooa. H36panneie cmuxu (Jlenuurpag, 1935). 

Hoevie cmuxu, 1932-1936 (Jlenuarpan, 1937). 

Cmuxomeopenua u noamo (JIenuurpan, 1960). 


Muxanun Jleonunosuy COIOHMMCKMM: 


“AHTHXPHCTOBO Ipuyactue”, IJemepOypeckui cbopuuk, 1922, pp. 95-98. 

“Tluknit”, Cepanuonoes: Bpames. Aavmanax ITepeoiii (Iletep6ypr, 1922). 

“Taku”, Cepanuonoest Bpamoa. 3azpanuynoiit Anpmanax (bepmuu, 1922). 

Iecmoit cmpeaxoewiii. Paccxaze1 (Iletep6ypr, “Bpema”, 1922). 

“TymO6a, IIbeca”, Poccua (1922), III. 

“Tlom upegorom canor, Paccxa3”, Poccua (1922), IV. 

“Aptuctka”, CO6opHuk Mouodaa Poccua (Bepmuu, 1923), pp. 7-42. 

“Uerspeprasa crapka”, Aupmanax empoepad, 1923, pp. 29-39. 

Iilecmoti cmpeaxoeviit. Pacckazei isn, 2-e (Mocxza, “Kpyr”, 1923) 
Conepxxannue: “Bapmasa”; “J[uxuit”; “Jlonatra Epemes”; “Konpiro Kona” ; 

“3pipa”; “lecroit crpemkosbiii” ; “TeHepan”; “Aoproso Kosleco”. 

Tlaaama cmepmuuxoe. Paccxa3 (11., i3n-TBo “Britoe”, 1923). 

“Tlopyuuk Apxanrenbexui”, Zaempa, Ne 1 (1923), pp. 61-78. 

Mawuna Quepu. Paccka3u (lenuarpan, VUisn-rB0 “Areneit”, 1924). 
Conepxanue: “Axrpuca”; “Mamuna Smepu”; “Hayanpxuk cTaHuHn” ; 

“Cebckad HOWIWIMA”. 

“TIra6c-kamutaH PamyeuKo. Paccxa3”, 3ee30a, IV (1924), pp. 38-44. 

“CyxomyTHad %u3Hb”, JJumepamypno-xydoocecmeennplit scypHaA OAA 6cex, 

KH. 1 (1924). 
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— ., Voap. Paccxa3e1 (Jlenru3, 1924). 
——, “OnHobamunpupr”, Asemanax Koeuu, xu. 1 (1925). 
——, “Uepupnu, Paccxa3”, Koew, xa. 3 (1925). 
——, Bosdywnoiit kopa6z» (Jlenuurpan, W134-1TB0 “Bpema”, 1925). 
——. Paccxa3ei 0 0eeamecom namo (Jlenunrpag, “IIpu6ok”, 1926). 
——, Jlaspoewt. Poman (lexuurpagy, PU, 1927). 
— ., Jlaepoevi. Pomax VUisq. 2-e (Mocxsa, 1927). 
—, Cyxonymunaa suze. Pacckazei (Mocxsa, PU, 1927). 
——, Couunenua. C xputuxo-Guorpadwyeckum o4epKoM 3ex. Iilreiiumana. T. 1-4, 
3emaa u Pabpuxa (Mocxsa, 1928-29) 
ConepxanHue: 
T. 1. Wecmoit cmpeaxoeoiit 
T. 2. 3anaduuku 
T. 3. Cpedunuti npocnexm 
T. 4. JIaepoevl. 
——, “Tlomeunna, Paccxa3”, 3ema u Gabpuxa, Ku. 4 (1929), pp. 301-325. 
——, IToweuuna (Jlenuurpag, 1930). 
, Doma Kaewnee. Poman (M.-JI., PMXJI, 1931). 
, Tepmanua (Mocxsa, 1932). 
, Jlaspoest. Boma Kaewnee (Mocksa, 1936). 
——, [oeecmu u paccxase1 (Jlexuurpan, 1937) 

Conepxxanve: “Tnu6emb”; “Bapniasa”; “Woproso xoseco”; “Mlecrot 
cTpeskosbii”; “Komuccap BpeMeHHOro MpaButesbcTBa”; “Konsiro KOHA”; 
“Hayanbuuk cranyuu”; “Cpenuuit mpocuekxt”; “Ilopectb o JlesuuHe’’. 

, oma Kaewnes. 3anoBo nepep. 430. (Jlenuurpan, 1938). 
——, Huorcenepot. JIaepoev (Mocxsa, 1953). 
——, H36panneie npouzeedenua (6 0¢yx momax) (Mocxsa, 1958). 


’ 


Huxkonaiti Cemenosuy TUXOHOB: 


——, Crux B asIbMaHaxe CTHXOB Ocmpoeumane, Ne 1 (1921). 
, “Maxuo. Cruxu”, Cepanuonoeet Bpamoa. 3aepanuunoiit Aabmanax (1922). 
, Opda. Cmuxu (1920-1921 rr.) (I1., W3g. “Ocrposutsane”, 1922). 
——, Bpaea. Bmopaa kxuea cmuxoe 1921-1923 (M.-I1., Visg. “Kpyr’”, 1922). 
, 1. “yxue kpuKku, NWecHu HempoctTsie...”, 
2. “Tospapuol Musibiit u Gespaccyqublt...” TemepOypeckuii cbopnuk (1922). 

——, “Oceub: Koctppi slyraMm, KocTpbl, kak nap...”, Mempoepao (1923). 
——, Crnuxu: 

1. “CanooxHuk” (“OxkHO M B OKHe TIPMMesIbKaBUIMiica Jen...”), 

2. “Cmeptb Ooltua” (“Keme30 B *KMIIaX ye HE TO...”), 

3. “OT mWlonoTa yx He BCTaeT MeTEIIb...”, 

4. “CynbObI He 4Tal A B eTAMIMX r1a3ax...”, 

Hau onu, Ne 3 (1923). 
——, “ApeHbI 4HCTbI, BbIMBITEI penteTKu...”, Topod, COopuux 1 (1923). 
, “Mope (cruxu)”, 3¢e30a, Ne 2 (1924), pp. 148-150. 
, “Houb B roctax, Crux”, Pyccxuii Coepemennuk, KH. 3-8 (1924), pp. 7-8. 
, “Camu (ctuxu)” (Jlenuurpan, 1924). 
——, “Camu”, W3a. 2-e u 3-e (1924/25). 
——, “Camu”, V3. 5-e (Mocxsa, 1934). 
——, Camu. Cmux (uxncyenupoexa) (Xapbxos, 1924), 
—., “IJopora, Tlosma. M.K.H.” (“Moum ropraHHbiM TOJIMa40OM...”), Koeu, 
KH. 2 (1925). 


> 


. 


~ 
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Aeenadyame 6aaaad (cmuxu) (Jlenunrpag, 1925). 

“Kpacubie Ha Apaxce, Tlooma” (“3axmu cnopa 1 mMOpE Wali um...”), Koew, 
kH. 1 (1925). 

fora repos” (“IIpexpacuprii ropog — xmumkue KaHambl...”), Koew, ku. 3 
Bam6epu (mosectb a4 roHoueli) (Jlenuurpag, 1925). 

Baméepu, Visa. 3-e (M.-JI., 1930). 

AIpye wapoda (Cyx-Am-Cen) (mopecTb ayia mete crTapmero BO3pacTa) 
(M.-JI., 1926). 

Apye uapoda, Vi3n. 3-e (M.-JI., 1930). 


, “W30uenue tpytueli, CruxotBopexnue”, Mosodaa eeapdua, Ne 7 (1926), pp. 


39-40. 

“How mpesugenta” (“He rporom rops4HM, HO %KHJe@HbKHM MHBOM...”), 
“Tysuiupep urpaet B Kaptsi” (“B raa3ax Cynmmeepa a3apta narap...”), Koeu, 
ku. 4 (1926). 

Om mops 00 mopA (MoBeCTb WA }OHOMeM) (M.-JI., 1926). 


——, Om mopa 0o mopa, Vi3q. 3-e (1930). 


“Becenbie nomanu”, Moszodas 2eapdua, Ne 8 (1926), pp. 40-51. 
“Betxoseu, Paccxa3”, Mouzodaa 2eapdua, Ne 10 (1926), pp. 21-35. 
Kpacnoie na Apaxce. JTopoea. JIuyom k auyy (cmuxu) (M.-JI., 1927). 
TToucku 2epoa (cmuxu 1923-1926) (Jlequnrpan, 1927). 


, “PHcKOBaHHBIM yemoBeK (MoBecTb)”, Mouzodaa 2eapous, 1927, Ne 1, pp. 35-57; 


Ne 2, pp. 17-46. 
Puckoeanueitt uenoeex. Paccxa3oi (JIenuurpan, 1927) 
CogepxaHve: “Bupro30Bbiii MOUKOBHHK”; “Uaiixana y Jla6u-Xoy3a”; 


“Paccka3 c mpHMeyaHuem”; “Kamydssax”; “Iectb TymaHos”; “Anrsmiickue 
X%KeHbI”; “Xamuc”; “PuckoBaHHbIii 4eOBek”. 

Boennoie konu. Paccka3el (paccka3bI WIA };oHOWe) (M.-JI., 1927). 

Boennoie konu, Vi3n. 4-e (Jlenuurpag, Jletru3, 1935). 


——, H36pannvie cmuxu (Mocxsa, 1928). 


ae ee 


Om mops oo mopa. Vi3n. 2-e (Mocxsa, 1928). 
Toamot (M.-JI., 1928). 
Iecms mymanoe (paccxa3) (M.-JI., 1928). 
Bemxoeen (a4 neteii) (M.-JI., 1929). 
Yopm (M.-JI., 1929). 
Yopm. Vis3n. 3-e (M.-JI., Hetru3, 1936). 
Anogderec (npo3a) (Jlexuurpag, 1930). 
@Ppuy (no8 Detei) (M.-JI., 1931). 
Co6panue cmuxomeopenuil. B 0eyx momax 
tT. I. Cmuxomeopenua 1917-1926 (JI.-M., TVXJI, 1931) 
T. Il. Cmuxomeopenua 1924-1930 (JI.-M., TVXJI, 1932). 
Koueenuxu (ouepxu. Typk menucman) (Mocxsa, 1931). 
Koveenuxu. Vi3n. 3-e (Jlenuurpag, 1933). 
Kouegnuxu (= IIkoacxas cepua) (M.-JI., T(UXJI, 1933). 
Typkmenckue 3anucu (aa Weteltt) (M.-JI., 1931). 
Boiina (npoza) (Jlexuurpag, 1931). 
Boiina, Uisn. 3-e (Jlenuurpag, 1933). 
Yaiixana y JIa6u-Xoysa (paccka3b1) (Mocxsa, 1932). 
TJuckyccuonnoiii paccxa3 (Mocxsa, 1932). 
H6panneie cmuxu (Mocxsa, 1932). 
H36pannere cmuxu (lexuurpag, Jlenruxn, 1932). 
Kaunku u mauanxu (npo3a) (JIexuurpag, 1932). 
Koueenuxu, Wizz. 2-e (Jlexunrpag, 1932). 
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——, Puckoeannoiii ueaosex. Paccka3bi 2-e 130. (Jlenuurpan, 1932) 


Conepxanne: “Buprosoppiii omomkosyuk”; “Ualixana y JIa6u-Xoy3a”; 
“Paccka3 c opuMeywaHuem”; “Kamydsmx”; “Ilectb TyManos”; “AxrsmiicKue 
*KeubI”; “Xam”; “PucKkoBaHHblii YeOBeK”. 

Boiina, 2-e u30. (Jlenwarpag, 1932). 

Ymey-dexaamamop. H36pannvie npouzeedexuan pesosoyuonnolt nor3uu. Cocta- 
Buna: H. Bpayn, A. IIpoxodses u B. Casnos nog penaxuuelt H. Tuxonosa 
(Jlenuurpag, 1933). 

Hs6panuoie paccka3o1 (J1.-M., 1933). 

Kasmea 6 mymane (nposa) (Jlexuurpag, 1933). 

Boiina (Jlesunrpan, Oru3, 1933). 

Camu. Ioama (Mocxra, 1934). 

Cumon 6oaouesux (M.-JI., 1932). 

Cumon 6oaswmeeux, 2-e u3y. (Jlenuarpan, Jletu3nat, 1934). 

Beunviit mpan3zum (paccka3e1) (Jlenuurpag, 1934) 

Conepxxanne: “Beunprii Tpan3uT”; “Knarsa B TyMaHe”; “Pexa u muiama”; 
“TWiyruuxu”; “Hayarsie cpippr’; “Jjexb oTa—pixa”; “Anodesec”. 


——, Paccxa3o1 (Jlenuurpan, 1935). 


. 


> 


Cmuxu o Kaxemuu (Mocxsa, 1935). 

Cmuxomeopenua u noaMbl 6 OOHOM mome (JleHuurpag, 1935). 

Boennvie Konu. Paccxa3ol, Vso. 4-e (Coc. 430-Bo BeTcKow mut-ppt, 1935). 
ITpocmpte paccka3oi (Jlequurpag, 1936). 

Tens Opyea (cmuxu) (Jlexuurpag, 1936). 

Ipy3e1. Kunonoeecmb (B coaptopctse c JI. ApHmmtram) (Mocxsa, 1937). 
Cmuxu u npoza (Mocxsa, 1947) 

Cogepxxanne: “JiBe nosmbr”; “OrnenHpii Bug”; “Ilamatka nog, Berboprom” ; 
“TonosummuHa”; “Ocenuue mporymku”; “Toppr. Uynecnaa tpespora”’; “U3 
Tparenun ‘Hymaucusa’”; “Opna”; “Bpara”; “Iloucxu repos”; “FOpra”; 
“Cruxu o Kaxetun”; “PanHue cruxoTBopenua”’; “Teub apyra”; “Jle#uurpag- 
ckve paccka3bI (UepTbI copeTcKoro uYemoBeKa)”; “Paccka3bI pa3HbIX JIeT”; 
“Masienbkue paccka3bl’; “M3 Bolnpr c Gbemod@unHHamMn”. 

ITogecmu u paccka3o1 (= Bubauomexa uz6pannoix npouzeedenuit coeemcKou 
aumepamypei 1917-1947) (Mocksa, 1948). 
Bambepu. Tloeecmb (Mocxsa, Teorpadrus, 1957). 


——, Co6opanue couunenuii (6 6 momax) (Mocxsa, 1958-59) 


I. Cmuxomeopenua 

Il. Cmuxomeopenua, noamot, nepesodooi 

Ul. Paccka3vi, ouepku 

IV. Om mops 00 mopa 

V. Paccka3ot. Beaoe uydo. H3 nymesvix dneenuKkoe 

VI. Jlenunepad npunumaem 6oii, cmamou. Beiemynaenua. 


Muxaun Muxansosuy 300TEHKO: 


> 


> 


. 


- 


> 


“Tpuuika Kuran”, ITemepoypeckuii coopuux, 1922. 

“JIanbKka Wsatpnecat, Paccxas”, Kpacnaa Hosp, xu. 5 (1922), pp. 31-35. 
Paccxa3s1 Hazapa Hasuua eocnoduna Cune6pioxoea (Terepdypr-bepnun, 
“Qnoxa”, 1922). 

Paccxa3v1 Hazapa HUaeuua 2ocnoduna Cunebpioxoea (11., “Ipato”, 1922). 
“BuxTopusa Kasamuposua”, Cepanuonosy: Bpames. Aabmanax TTepeviii (Wetep- 
Oypr, 1922). 

“Buktopusx Ka3umuposna”, Cepanuonoss: Bpamea. 3aepanuynoii Anbmanax 
(Bepnun, 1922). 


’ 
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“Uépuaa Marna”, Hawu duu, No 1 (1923). 

“Kosa, Paccxa3”, Ambmanax aptesm mucatenett Kpye, xx. 1 (1923). 
Pasxomer. Paccxa3vi (I1., “Brinoe”, 1923). 

Paccxa3o1 (II., 1923). 

Apucmoxpamka. Pacckxa3ei (Tletporpaz, 1924). 

Beceaas scu3no. Pacckas3oi (JI., Tu3, 1924). 

“Crpailinas Hob, Paccxa3”, Koei, xu. 1 (1925). 

“O 4em nes comoseli (Bropad CeHTHMeHTasIbHad MOBecTb)”, Koei, KH. 2 (1925). 
Hecame paccka3oe (JI., U3. “Kpacuas ra3eta”, 1926). 
H36panneie paccka3ei u noeecmu (Xapexos, 1926). 

Paccka31 (= Bu6auomexa “Ozoner”, Ne 29) (Mocxsa, 1926) 

Cogepxxanue: “VicxyccTBo Menmbnomeusi”; “Bana”; “Cnyyaii B GombHaye” ; 
“Apuctoxpatka”; “)Kenux”; “Mcropwyeckuit paccxa3”; “OmmO6o4Kxa”; “Ha 
*KuBIA”; “KpecTbaAHCKuii CaMOpOTOK”. 

Cobauuii nox. FOmopucmuueckue pacckazei (= Bubsuomexa “Ozonex”, 61) 
(Mocxgza, 1926). 

Yeascaemvie epascdane (Mocxsa, VU3n. “3emna uw Dabpuxa”, 1926). 
Yeascaembie epancdane, Visn. 3-e (Mocxsa, 1927). 

Baeounoauyeie 6pamoa. FOmopucmuueckue paccka3oi (= Bubauomexa “Ozonex”, 
Ne 267) (Mocxsa, 1927). 

Tapcxue canoeu. FOmopucmuyeckue paccka3e1. C upenucnosuem B. Tananana 
(Pura, 1927). 

Meaouu xcusnu. Céoprux deavemonoe (JI., 1927). 

Hepeuvie sziodu (Xappxos, VU3n. “IIponerapui”, 1927) (“Paccka3n1 Ha3apa 
Vineuya rocnoguHa CuHeOproxosa”, pp. 151-208). 

Hepenvie srodu (Wlapwx, 1927). 

O 4em ne’ conzogel. Cenmumenmaaronole nogecmu (J1., 3, 1927). 

O vem nea coaoeet, Vizn. 3-e (JI., “TIpu6o0n”, 1929) 

Conepxanue: “Ko3a”; “Anommon u Tamapa”; “Crpamimasi Houb”; “O yem 

mle conopert”’; “Becenoe npukmroyenue”; “Mynpocts”; “Jironn”. 

O uem nea coaoeei. Toeecmu (Pura, 1927). 

Yeaocaempie epascdane. FOmopucmuyeckue paccka3oi (Tlapwx, 1927). 

Beceabie paccka3oi (= Bubauomexa nxosetiiuux nucameset, Ne 2) (Tlapywox, 1927) 

ConepxaHve: “TowHat umeonorua”; “bouxa”; “PexumM 9KOHOMHH”; 
“TeatpasIbHbIi MexaHu3M” ; “OmmO6o4Ka” ; “Uacsr” ; “AMepkaHckad peksiama” ; 
“Bprpaet”; “Paauc”; “Ilayku mu myxu”; “Xo3pacuet”’; “Doma HeBepHBIit” ; 
“Vimenuunuia” ; “Tlapa3ur”. 

Hao xem cmeemeco? (= Bubauomexa nosetiueit aumepamypel, T. 29) (Pura, 1928). 
Hao xem cmeemece?! (= Bu6auomexa camupwt u tomopa), Vi3g. 3-e (M., 1928). 
Hepenoie aiodu (Pura, 1928) 

Conepxauve: “Hepsupie mromu”; “Uersipe qua’; “Ha nocry”; “BouKa”; 
“TIpuckopOupm cayyait”; “Kuno-npama”; “Temedou”; “PexumM skKOHOMMH” ; 
“Ky3Huya 300ponba”; “CumHo3”; “Teatpasbubiii MexaHu3M”; “OnmmOouKa” ; 
“Cryyait B Gonbunue”; “Ilaytuna” ; “u6emb uenopexa” ; “acpi”; “AmepukaH- 
ckaa pexiama”; “Tyman”; “Braet”; “Paavc” ; “Aemopeyeckoe JOCTOMHCTBO” ; 


5 
“Crapaa xpbica”; “Xo3pacyét”; “TouwHaa ugeonorua”; “Ilayku uw Myxa”; 
“CymbHoe cpeacTBo”; “Moma HesepHetit”; “Wmenuuauua”; “KpecrbaucKuit 
camoponok”; “Iapa3ut”; “Bapon Hexc”; “Monactipp”; “Becesiaad 2H3Hb” ; 
“TlocneqHuii Oaprn’”. 

O mom, umo 6o120 u 4ezo He 6v1a0. Hoevie paccka3e1 (Pura, 1928). 


Cxynoit peiyapo. Paccka3ei (Pura, 1928). 


—, Inu naweii xcusnu. Paccxa3e1 (Pura, 1929). 
——, Hs6panneie paccxa3ei u nosecmu, Uisn. 2-e (Xapbxos, 1930). 
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“M. TI. Cunarun, Bocnomunanusa o Mumese Cunarnuue”, Hoewiii Mup, Ku. 12 
(1930), pp. 112-140. 

Paccxa3vi o JIenune (Mocxsa, 1930). 

T[puamnaa ecmpeua. Hoevie nosecmu u paccka3ei (Pura, 1930). 

Co6panue couunenuii (6 namu momax) (“TIpu6o%”, 1930-3) 

T. 1-2. Paccka3ol 

T. 4. Cenmumenmaaonole nogecmu 

T. 5. Paccka3ol 

tT. 6. Ilucema K nucamearo. Yeascaemolii mosapuiy; KomMedusa 6 3-x 

OelicmeuaAx. 
Bocnomunanua 0 Muweae Cunseune (Bepmun, 1930). 
He36pannere paccka3oi (Jlenuurpag, 1931). 
H36panneie paccka3e1i u nogecmu (Pura, 1931). 
M. I. Cunaeun. Bocnomunanua 0 Muwene Cunseune (Jlenuurpag, 1931). 
Cuacmauevie udeu (M. 30menko u H. Pagnos) (Jlenuurpag, 1931). 
Aabmanax acmpadoi. Mon o6meit penaxumett Mux. 3o0meuko (Jlenuurpag, 1933). 
Boszepawyennan mosodocmp (Pura, 193?). 
Hemopua oonoit sxcusnu (Jlexunrpag, 1934). 
H36pannoe. OOvwomomuux (Jlenunrpay, 1934) 

Conepxanue: “Paccxa3br 1925-1933”; “Tlopecru 1922-1932”; “DesbeTousi 

1923-1933”. 

JTuunaan ocu3ns (Jlenuurpag, 1934). 

Toay6aa kunuza (Jlexunrpan, 1935). 

H36pannore paccka3o1 (JIenuurpan, 1935). 
Bozepawennan moaodocmb. Vi3n. 3-e (Mocxsa, 1935). 
Beouas JIu3za. Hoevie paccka3ei (Pura, 1937). 
H36pannoie nosecmu (“Coxpetckuit mucatenb”, 1937) 

Conepxanue: Ilepppie nospectu: “Mynpoctb”; “Ko3a”; “Paccxa3br1 Ha3apa 
VUnenya rocnonmuHa CrHedOproxosa”; “IIpequcnopue”; “BemuKocpetckaa 
uctopua”’; “Buxtopua KasumuposHa”; “UepropunKa”; “IuOm0e MecTo”. 

CeHTHMeHTasIbHBIe WOBecTH: “IIpegucnopue”; “AnomnoH wu Tamapa”; 
“CrpamtHaa Houb”; “O yem mes comoBeit”; “Becemoe npukmroyenne”; “Cupenb 
upeteT”; “Mumenb Cuuarun: IIpegucnopue”; “M. II. Cunarun: WUcropua 
OTHOM 23H’. 

1935-1937. Pacckazel, nosecmu, Geabemonel, meamp, Kpumuka (Jlenunrpay, 
1937). 


, “Ilectas nosectp V1. I. benxuna (‘Tanmucman’)”, 36e30a, Ne 1 (1937), pp. 25-32. 


®Dedom, 0a ne mom (Pura, 1939). 

Tlosecmu u paccka3v (Hb10 Vopx, 130. uMeHu Uexosa, 1952). 

H36panneie paccka3ei u noeecmu 1923-1956 (Jlenmurpan, 1956). 

COopHuk manouzeecmueix paccka30e. Recueil de récits humoristiques. Paris, 
1962 (?) (Visages de la Russie). 

Four sketches by Mikhail Zochtchenko. Translated and ed. by Cargill Sprietsma 
and Georges Nazaroff, “Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Women’s 
Club, 1929” (Paris, 19297). 

“A Hasty Affair”; “The Night of Horror”; “A Damp Business”; S. Konovalov 
(ed.), Bonfire: Stories out of Soviet Russia. An Anthology of Contemporary 
Russian Literature (London, 1932). 

Russia laughs. Translated from the Russian by Helena Clayton (Boston, 1935). 
“A miserable day, or Honesty is the best Soviet policy”. A comedy in one act, 
by Mark Schweid. From the Russian of M. Zoschenko. One-act plays for 
stage and study, 9th ser. (New York, 1938), pp. 299-313. 

“Bad business”. A Soviet comedy by Michael Zoschenko. Translated from 


eg) 


SS) 


> 
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the Russian by Morris Spiegel. One-act play magazine, New York, February 
1939, pp. 691-702. 

The wonderful dog, and other tales. 2nd ed. Translated by E. Fen (L., 1942). 
Der redliche Zeitgenosse. Sowjetrussische Satiren. Ubersetzung aus dem 
Russischen von Grete Willinsky (Kassel, [1950 c. 1947]). 

Before Sunrise. English translation by John Richardson, in Partisan Review, 
3-4 (1961), pp. 451-474. 

Scenes from the Bathhouse, and other stories of Communist Russia (Ann Arbor, 
The University of Michigan Press, 1961). 

Nervous people, and other stories. Edited with an introduction by Hugh McLean. 
Translated from the Russian by Maria Gordon and Hugh McLean (New York, 
1963). 


2. Other writings 


KoxctautTuy Anexcanaposuy ®EJIMH: 


> 


. 


. 


’ 


Penensua o ome Hcxyccme, Ne 1 (1921) u crarbe 3amaTuna “A Gorocb”, 
MOMeIeHHOH B 9TOM HOMepe Joma Hckyccme, Kxuea u Peeoaroyua, Ne 8-9 
(1921), pp. 85-86. 
“Mesiox Ha wy6e”, Kuzne Hcxyccmea, Ne 2-7 apr., NoNe 792-797. 
“Jles Jlynu, Hexposoe”’, Ku3zne Hcxyccmea, Ne 22 (1924). 
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ocecmeenneix Hayx, Komumem evicmaeku pesoaroyuonnoli aumepamypol) 
(Mocxoscxoe AxywouepHoe M3naT. OOurectBo, 1926). 

Huxonaii Mpanosuy MALIYEB, Xydoorecmeennaa aumepamypa u Kpumuka, PyccKaA 
u nepegodnan 1926-1928 22. Bubauoepagureckuil ykasameab. Cmambu u peyen3uu 
O KHU2ax, MeOopuA U UCMOPUA AUMepamypbl, KPUuMUKA, UKOHOepagua nucamesreit. 
C mpenucnosuem H. K. IInxcanosa (Mocksza, 1929), 

——, Xydoowecmeennaa aumepamypa, pycckaa u nepesoduan 1928-1932 22. Ykasamedb 
cmameii, peyensuil u anHomayuit (Mocxsa, TMXJI, 1936). 

——., Tpu 200a coeemcxkoii aumepamypot 1931-1933 (Mocxsa, 1934). 

Hoeaa pyccxan Kuuea. Kpumuxo-6u6auoepaguueckui sicypHaa 1921-1923 (Bbepsun, 
“Mocksa’”’). 

Hoeocmu aumepamypei. Kpumuxo-6u6auoepaguyeckuit oeypran (Bepnun, 1922), 
NeoNe 1-2. log pen. M. Cnonuma. 

TTepuoduueckas newame CCCP 1917-1947. Bubauoepaguyeckua yKasameao. *Kypxaavl, 
mpydbl U 61oAAeMeHU NO AZbIKOZHAHUIO, AUMepamyposedeHulo, XyOooKecmBeHHO! 
Aumepamype u uckyccmey (Mocxsa, M13g-TBo Bcecoro3Hoti Kuwxuoit [anarst, 
1958). 

Vs. H. POSAHOB, Tymesodumears no coepemexnnol pyccKoli aumepamype (Mocxsga, 
“PaOoTHHK mpocBemleHua”’, 1929). 

Mapua AnexcannpopHa PbIBHMKOBA, A. M. BUTMAH, Bocemb aem pyccxot 
xydoscecmeennoit aumepamypet (1917-1927). Bubauoepaguyeckua cnpasouxnuk 
noo pedakyuei u co cmambelit M. A. Polbnuxoeoi (Mocksa, Tocu3mat, 1926). 
At head of title: A. M. Burman, H. JJ. Tlokpospcxas (Xawmosuy), M. E. 
OTTHHTep. 

B. TAPCHIC, Coepemennole pycckue nucameau, ITo0 ped. uc donoanenuamu Hnnoxenmua 
Oxcenoea (Jlenunrpan, 1930). 

VY. B. BIAQMCIIABJIEB (C'ynpOunckuit), Pyccxue nucameau. Oneim 6ubauoepagiu- 
yecKo2o nocobuA no pyccKoil aumepamype XIX-XX ¢6., 4-e 43]. C IpHIO*KeHHeM 
o630poB: 

1. “JIurepatypa peBosrouMoHHOoro mepuona (1918-1923)” 
2 “O mponetapckoM TBOpyecTBe” 
3 “Bonpocsi nostuku” (Mocxksa, ['W3, 1924). 

——, JIumepamypa eeauxoeo decamuaemua (1917-1927). Xydoocecmeennasn aumepa- 
mypa — Kpumuxa — Acmopua aumepamypei — JIumepamypuaa meopua u memodo- 
4o2uA, TOM I (Mocxsa-Jlenuurpag, Toc. U3n., 1928). 
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